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FREEMASONRY.* 


THE saints have all, whilst yet in 
the flesh, foretastes of heavenly 
bliss. But in these the closing days 
of time all the elect have a pre- 
sentiment of coming judgment. 
And that presentiment is strong in 
proportion to their’ faith; stronger 
still in proportion to their charity. 
Let our readers be assured at the 
outset. We are not about to imi- 
tate the irreverence of the Scotch 
Presbyterian minister who, some few 
years ago, pretended that he had 
discovered in the prophetic visions 
of S. John the year in which will 
come to pass that event of stupen- 
dous awfulness, of which He, before 
whom .all mankind will then be 
judged, said: “ Of that day or hour 
no one knows, neither the angels in 
heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
only.” 

One fearful catastrophe, however, 
to befall mankind before the general 
judgment is insisted on so often 


* The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against 
the Church and State. Translated from the 
German, with an Introduction. London: Burns, 
Oates & Co, 1875. (New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 


and with such solemn emphasis by 
the Holy Spirit that the love of God 
seems to be, as it were, trembling 
for his redeemed creature, and long- 
ing to reveal to him more than is 
consistent with his own designs in 
the trial of his faith. For it must 
be remembered that faith is a merit, 
and the absolutely indispensable 
condition of our receiving the bene- 
fits of the divine atonement. Al- 
though the gift of God, it is the 
part we ourselves, by co-operating 
with the gift, contribute towards 
our own salvation. And what we 
are required to believe is so beau- 
tiful and ennobling to the moral 
sense, and so satisfying to the rea- 
son, that, supported as it is by the 


_ historical evidence of the divinity 


of Christ and of his church, no one 
can refuse to believe but those who 
deliberately choose darkness rather 
than light, sin rather than virtue, 
Satan rather than God. 

Yet so formidable was to be that 
last trial of the faith of Christians, 
so crucial that conclusive test of 
their charity, which was to “ de- 
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ceive, if it were possible, even the 
very elect,” * that the Spirit of Love, 
yearning for the safety of his regen- 
erate ones, and compassionating 
the weakness of human nature, re- 
vealed its marks and signs in the 
fullest and most circumstantial de- 
tail; so that, warned of the danger, 
and@ recognizing it-when it arrived, 
they might pass through it unhurt, 
whilst those who succumbed to it 
might be without excuse before the 
divine justice. It is the yearning 
of the heart of Christ towards his 
children, whom he foresees will fail 
by thousands in that decisive trial, 


which prompts the ejaculation that - 


sounds almost like a lament over 
his own inability to put any pressure 
on their free-will: “ When the Son 
of man cometh, will he find faith on 
the earth?” It is his anxiety, as it 
were, about the fate of his elect 
amidst the seductions of that appal- 
ling apostasy, which urged him, after 
he had indicated the signs that 
would accompany it, to be on the 
perpetual, sleepless lookout for 
them. “Beeveronthealert. Lo! 
I have foretold you all.” ¢ 

“ Be ever on the alert, watch and 
pray. For you do not know when 
the time may be.” { 

“ Watch, then, lest when he (the 
head of the family) shall have 
come on a sudden, you be found 
sleeping.” § 

“ Moreover, what I say to you I 
say to all: Watch!” | 

Throughout all the ages that have 
elapsed since those words of solemn 
import fell from the lips of Jesus 
Christ it has been the plain duty 


*S. Mark xiii. 22. 

+ ** Vos ergo videte ; ecce, preedixi vobis omnia.” 
—Ib. 23. 

+** Videte, vigilate, et orate: nescitis enim, quan- 
do tempus sit.” —Ib. 33. 

§ “ Vigilate ergo . . . ne, cum venerit repente, in- 
veniat vos dormientes.”"—Ib. 35, 36. 

{ “Quod autem vobis dico, omnibus dico: Vigi- 
late 1” —Ib. 37, 
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of all Christians—nay, of all to 
whose knowledge they were brought 
—to narrowly scrutinize events, to 
keep their attention fixed upon 
them, watching for the signs he 
foretold, lest they should appear 
unheeded, and they be seduced from 
the faith; or be the cause, through 
their indifference, of others. being 
carried away in the great mislead- 
ing. 

But who now can be insensible 
to the predicted portents? So no- 
torious are they, and so exactly do 
they answer to the description of 
them handed down to us from the 
beginning, that they rudely arouse 
us from sleep; that they force our 
attention, however indifferent to 
them we may be, however dull our 
faith or cold our charity. . And 
when we see a vast organization 
advancing its forces in one united 
movement throughout the entire 
globe in an avowed attack, as insid- 
ious as it is formidable, upon altars, 
thrones, social order, Christianity, 
Christ, and God himself, where is 
the heart that can be insensible to 
the touching evidence of loving 
solicitude which urged Him whom 
surging multitudes of his false crea- 
tures were deliberately to reject in 
favor of a fouler being than Barab- 
bas, to iterate so often the warning 
admonition, “Be ever on the 
watch ”? 

To study, therefore, the signs of 
the times, cannot be without profit 
to all, but especially to us who 
have but scant respect for the spirit 
of the age, who are not sufficiently 
enlightened by it to look upon 
Christ as nothing more than a re- 
markable man, the sublime morality 
he taught and set an example of as 
a nuisance, and his church as the 
enemy of mankind, to be extirpated 
from their midst, because it forbids 
their enjoying the illumination of 
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the dagger-guarded secrets of the 
craft of Freemasonry. 

To fix the date of the Dies ire is 
completely out of our power. It is 
irreverent, if not blasphemous, to 
attempt it. It is of the counsels of 
God that it should come with the 
swiftness of “lightning” and the 
unexpectedness of “a thief in the 
night; and that expressly that we 
may be ever on the watch. But 
the signs of its approach are given 
to us in order to help those who 
do not abandon “ watching” in 
indifference, to escape the great 
delusion—the imposition of Anti- 
christ — which is to immediately 
precede it. It is these signs we 
propose to study in the following 
pages. 

The predictions of Christ himself 
on this subject are far more obscure 
than those subsequently given to 
us by his apostles. But this has 
always been God’s way of revela- 
tion to his creature. ‘To Moses 
alone, in the mount, he revealed 
the moral law and that wondrous 
theocratic polity which remained 
even after the perversity of his peo- 
ple had given it a monarchical 
form ; and Moses communicated it 
to the people. To the people 
Christ spoke in parables, “and 
without a parable spake he not 
unto them. But when he was 
alone with them, he explained all to 
his disciples.”* “To you,” he 
said, “it is given to have known 
the mystery of the kingdom of 
God; but to those without every- 
thing is a parable.” ¢ The apostles 
themselves, who were to declare 
the revelation, in order to increase 
the merit of their faith, were not 


* “Sine parabola autem non loquebatur eis ; seor- 
sum autem discipulis suis disserebat omnia.’’—S. 
Mark iv. 34. 

__t Vobis datum est nosse mysterium regni Dei: 
ilis autem, qui foris sunt, in parabolis omnia 
fiunt.”—Ib, 11. 
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fully illuminated before the coming 
down of the Holy Spirit. “You do 
not know this parable?” he said ; 
“and how are you going to under- 
stand all parables?”* To their 
utterances, therefore, it is we shall 
confine ourselves, as shedding as 
much light as it has seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost to disclose tu us 
upon the profounder and more ora- 
cular predictions of God himself in 
the flesh, 

Besides SS. Peter, Paul, and 
John, S. Jude is the only other 
apostle, we believe, who has be- 
queathed to the church predictions 
of the terrible apostasy of Anti- 
christ waich is to consummate the 
trial of the faith of the saints under 
the very shadow of the coming 
judgment. We will take them in 
the orderin which they occur. The 
first is in a letter of S. Paul to the 
church at Thessalonica, where, ex- 
horting them not to “ be terrified 
as if the day of the Lord were at 
hand,” he assures them that it will 
not come “ before there shall have 
first happened an apostasy, and the 
man of sin shall have been revealed, 
the son of perdition—he who op- 
poses himself to, and raises himself 
above, all that is called God, or 
that is held in honor, so that he may 
sit in the temple of God, showing 
himself as if he were God.... 
And you know what now is hin- 
dering his being revealed in his 
owntime. For the mystery of ini- 
quity is already working; only so 
that he who is now keeping it in 
check will keep it in check until 
he be moved out of its way. And 
then will the lawless one be reveal- 
ed, whom the Lord Jesus will slay 
with the breath of his mouth, and 
destroy with the illumination of his 
coming; whose coming is after the 


*‘*Nescitis parabolam hanc; et quomedo om- 
nes parabolas eognoscetis.”—Ib. 13. 
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manner of working of Satan, with 
all strength and symbols, and lying 
absurdities, and in every enticement 
of iniquity in those who perish ; for 
the reason that they did not receive 
the love of the truth that they 
might be saved. So God will send 
them the working of error, that they 
may believe falsehood ; that all may 
be judged who have not believed 
the truth, but have consented to 
iniquity.” * 

In a letter to Timothy, Bishop 
of Ephesus, S. Paul writes: “ Now, 
the Spirit says expressly that, in the 
last times, some shall apostatize 
from the faith, giving heed to spirits 
of error and to doctrines uf demons, 
speaking falsehood in hypocrisy, 
and having their own conscience 
seared.” ¢ 

In a second letter to the same 
bishop he writes: “ Know this, 
moreover: that in the last days 
there will be a pressure of perilous 
times; men will be self-lovers, cov- 
etous, lifted up, proud, blasphe- 
mous, disobedient to parents, un- 
grateful, malicious, without affec- 
tion, discontented, calumniators, 
incontinent, hard, unamiable, trai- 
tors, froward, fearful, and lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God, 
having indeed a form of piety, but 


*“ Nisi venerit discessio primum, et revelatus fuerit 
homo peccati, filius perditionis, qui adversatur et ex- 
tollitur supra omne, quod dicitur Deus, aut quod coli- 
tur;ita ut in Ts Dei sedeat, ostendens se, tam- 
quam sit Deus. . . . Et nunc quid detineat, scitis, ut 

eletur in suo temp Nam mysterium jam opera- 
tur iniquitatis, tantum ut qui tenet nunc, teneat, do- 
necde medio fiat. Et tunc revelabitur ille iniquus rC) 
avomos), quem Dominus Jesus interficiet spiritu oris 
sui, et destruet illustratione adventus sui eum ; ; Cujus 
est adventus secundum operaticnem Sat 
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denying its power.” *  S. Peter 
writes that “ there will come in the 
last days mockers in deception, 
walking according to their own 
lusts.” + 

S. Jude describes them as 
“ mockers, walking in impieties ac- 
cording to their own desires. These 
are they who separate themselves— 
animals, not having the Spirit.” { 

It would seem from the expres- 
sions of S. John—who of all the 
apostles appears to have had most 
pre-emineantly the gift of prophecy 
—as well as from the manner in 
which the last days of Jerusalem 
and the last days of the world ap- 
pear to be mingled together in the 
fore-announcement of Christ, that 
powerful manifestations of Anti- 
christ were to precede both events ; 
although the apostasy was to be far 
more extensive and destructive be- 
fore the latter. “ Little children,” 
writes the favorite apostle, “it is 
the last time; and as you have 
heard that Antichrist comes, so 
now many have become Anti- 
christs; whence we know that it 
is the last time. . . . He is Anti- 
christ who denies the Father and 
the Son.” § 

“ Every spirit who abolishes Je- 
sus is notof God. And he is Anti- 
christ about whom we have heard 


*** Hoc autem scite, quod in novissimis diebus in- 
stabunt tempora periculosa ; erunt homines seipsos 
amantes, cupidi, elati¢superbi, blasphemi, parenti- 
bus non obedientes, ingriti, scelesti, sine affecti- 
one, sine pace, criminatores, incontinentes, =, 
sine di eS, protervi, timidi, 
voluptatum amatores magis quam Dei, hestes 
speciem quidem pietatis, virtutem autem ejus 
—2 Tim. iii. 1-5. 








in 
omni virtute, et signis et prodigiis mendacibus, bal 
in omni seductione iniquitatis iis, qui pereunt ; 
quod caritatem veritatis non receperunt, ut sabvi 
fierent. Ideo mittet illis Deus operationem erroris, 
ut credant mendacio, ut judicentur omnes, qui non 
crediderunt veritati, sed consenserunt iniquitati.’ 
—2 Thess. ii, 3-21 


+“ Spiritus autem manifeste dicit, quia in novissi- 
mis temporibus disced ent quidam a fide, attendentes 
pres t= erroris etd um ; in hy- 
et cauteriatam 
Cicencua cane awe ieee 





. oo  Ventent in in novissimis diebus i in deceptione illu- 
sores, juxta proprias ias 
—2 Peter iii. 3. 

+‘* In novissimo tempore venient illusores secun 
dum, desideria sua ambul in ibus. Hi 
sunt, qui segregant semetipsos, animales, $ Spiritum 
non habentes,.”—S, Jud. 18.19. 

§* Filioli, novissima hora est, et sicut audistis, 
quia Antichristus venit, et nunc Antichristi multi 
factisunt: unde scimus, quia novissima hora est. 

Hic est Antichristus qui negat Patrem et Filium.” 
1 S. John ii. 18, 22 
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that he is coming, and is even now 
in the world.” * 

We believe that these are the on- 
ly passages wherein the Holy Ghost 
has vouchsafed to“give us distinct 
and definite information as to the 
marks and evidences by which we 
are to know that there is amongst 
us that Antichrist whose disastrous 
although short-lived triumph is 
to precede by only a shost space 
the end of time and the eternal en- 
franchisement of good from evil. 

The prophetic utterances on this 
subject in the revelations of S. John 
are veiled in such exceedingly ob- 
scure imagery that we do not propose 
to attempt any investigation of their 
meaning in this article. It is our ob- 
ject tp influence the minds of such 
Protestants as believe in God the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, and of 
Catholics whose faith is so dull and 
whose charity is so cold that they 
can listen to the blasphemies of 
Antichrist without emotion. 

We may remark here, however; 
that if we succeed in supplying so- 
lid reasons for believing that Anti- 
christ is already amongst us, and 
that his dismal career of desolating 
victory has already begun, the du- 
ty of studying those utterances of 
the Holy Ghost, so darkly veiled 
that the faith of,those who stand 
firm may have more merit in the 
trial of that great tribulation, will 
have assumed a position of impor- 
tance impossible to be overrated. 
That they are to be understood, 
the Holy Ghost himself implies. 
He intimates that their meaning is 
accessible to the spiritually mind- 
ed, and would even seem to make 
dulness of apprehension of it a re- 
proach, a lack of spiritual discern- 
ment. “If any one has the ear, 


* * Et omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum, ex Deo non 
est ; et hic est Antichristus, de quo audistis, quoni- 
am venit, et nunc jam in mundo est.”’—Ib. iv. 3. 


let him hear,”* he writes. And 
again: “This is wisdom. Let 
him who has understanding reckon 
the number of the beast.” + 

It is not necessary to the object 
we have in view that we should 
identify “the beast” of the Apoc- 
alypse, seven-headed and having 
ten horns crowned with diadems, 
with Antichrist. The question we 
propose to answer is simply, “ Are 
there under our eyes at this mo- 
ment evidences of a present Anti- 
christ, or of his being close at 
hand ?” In other words, “ Is what 
is called ‘ the spirit of the age’ the 
spirit of Antichrist?” 

For us, that we may be on our 
guard against his wiles, and armed 
to'the teeth to fight against him to 
the death, it is comparatively un- 
important whether we decide him 
to be actually amongst us or only 
just about to appear. His marks 
and characteristics, his badges or 
decorations—these are all we re- 
quire. 

If the Antichrist of the prophe- 
cies is a single, separate impersona- 
tion of the demoniac attributes de- 
scribed by the Holy Ghost—if, in 
short, he is an individual man, then 
he has not yet been revealed. In 
that case, our identification of Anti- 
christ will only have exposed that 
temper and spirit with which “ the red 
dragon "—“ the devil "—* Satan "— 
“the ancient serpent "—has pos- 
sessed such vast multitudes of the 
human race throughout the entire 
globe as to afford ground for call- 
ing it “the spirit of the age,” and 
which is to culminate in some ter- 
rible personal embodiment—a typi- 
cal personage, as men speak. But 
if the prophecies do not designate 
an individual man, but only the 


*“* Si quis habet aurem, audiat.’””—Apoc. xiii. 9. 
+ Hic sapientia est. Qui habet intellectum com- 
putet numerum bestize.”"—Ib. 18. 
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impersonation of a multitude of in- 
dividuals organized into a unity and 
animated with the same spirit, then 
we think weshall be able to point the 
finger of horror and loathing at the 
very Antichrist at present amongst 
us, and in the midst of victory, as 
decisively and as clearly as the pro- 
phet of penance pointed the finger 
of adoring love towards the Lamb 
of God. 

We incline, and strongly, to the 
latter view. We must withhold our 
reasons, partly because, as we have 
said, our object is equally subserv- 
ed by either view; but more be- 
cause to do so would leave us too 
little space for treating the main 
subject. We will content ourselves 
with stating that those reasons are 
founded on the internal evidence 
supplied by the several predictions ; 
and also on our aversion to admit 
the possibility of a more depraved 
individual impersonation of evil 


than that unhappy man whom God 


in human flesh 
devil! 

Whether, however, Antichrist be 
or not an individual man, one 
thing is certain: that if we can 
point out an immense army of men, 
co-extensive with the globe, highly 
organized, animated with the same 
spirit, and acting with as much 
unity of purpose as if their move- 
ments were directed by one head, 


pronounced a 


who exhibit precisely those marks. 


and characteristics described in 
the predictions of Antichrist, we 
may expect even on the supposi- 
tion that they are to have a visible 
head, an individual leader, who has 
yet to make his appearance; and 
that they are his hosts, who have 
already achieved a great part of 
his victories. 

What is first noticeable is that 
the stigma which is to be deeply 
branded on the front of the Anti- 
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christian manifestation which is to 
precede the close of time is “ Afos- 
tasy. 

The day of the Lord will not 
come, “nisi venerit discessio pri- 
mum; Spiritus dicit quia in novis- 
simis temporibus quidam a fide 
discedunt.” 

There can be no need of dwell- 
ing on this. It is sufficiently ob- 
vious that the great apostasy in- 
augurated by Luther was the first 
outbreak of Antichristian victory. 
The success of that movement as- 
sured the spirit of error of a career 
of victory. He was lurking in 
the fold, watching for his oppor- 
tunity, and snatching away stray 
souls, as S. John tells us, in the 
time of the apostles. For a millen- 
nium and a half has he been prepar- 
ing his manifestation. He inspired 
Julian, he inspired the Arians, he 
inspired all the heresies against 
which the definitions of the faith 
were decreed. But when he had 
seduced men away from the church, 
whole nations at a time, “ domina- 
tionem contemnentes ” (2 S. Peterii. 
10), and captivated them to the irra- 
tional opinion that there is no higher 
authority for the obligatory dogmas 
of the Christian Church than the 
conviction of every individual, so/- 
vere Jesum, and then God, was mere- 
ly a matter of time. What human 
passion had begun human reason 
would complete. The life of faith 
could not be annihilated at a blow. 
It has taken three centuries for the 
sap of charity to wither away in 
the cut-off branches. But sooner 
or later the green wood could not 
but become dry; and reason, void 
of charity, would be forced to ac- 
knowledge that if the Bible has no 
definite meaning other than what 
appears to be its meaning to every 
individual, practically it has no 
definite meaning at all; that God 
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cannot have revealed any truth at 
all, if we have no means of ascer- 
taining what it is beyond our own 
private opinions; that a book the 
text of which admits of as many in- 
terpretations as there are sects can- 
not, without an authoritative living 
expositor, reveal truths which it is 
necessary to believe in order to 
escape eternal punishment. The 
claim of the Catholic Church to 
this authority having been pro- 
nounced an usurpation, the progress, 
although slow, was sure and easy 
towards pronouncing Christianity 
itself an usurpation. God himself 
cannot survive Christianity. And 
we have now literally “ progress- 
ed” to so triumphant a manifesta- 
tion of Antichrist that the work of 
persecution of God’s Church has 
set in with a vengeance, and men 
hear on all sides of them the exis- 
tence of God denied without hor- 
ror, even without surprise. 

The first mark of a present Anti- 
christ we propose to signalize is that 
distinctly assigned to him by S. 
Paul—o avopos. This epithet is but 
feebly rendered by the Latin #/e 
iniquus, or the English “that wick- 
ed one.” “The lawless one ” bet- 
ter conveys the force of the Greek. 
For the root vomos includes in its 
meaning not only enacted law of all 
kinds, but whatever has become, as it 
were, a law by custom; or a law of 
nature, as it were, by the universal 
observance of mankind. 

The first marked sequel of the 
apostasy, the first outbreak of suc- 
cess of Antichrist in the political 
order, was the first French Revolu- 
tion, during which a harlot was 
placed for worship upon the altar 
of Notre Dame. 

That fearful outbreak may have 
sat for its portrait to S. Peter in 
the following description of the 
members of the Antichrist of the 


“Jast times ”: “ Who walk after the 
flesh in the lust of concupiscence, 
and despise authority; . . .- irra- 
tional beasts, following only their 
own brute impulses, made only to 
be caught and slain;. . . hav- 
ing eyes full of adultery and of cease- 
less sin; . . speaking proud 
things of vanity, enticing, thiough 
the desires of the luxury of the 
flesh, those who by degrees go away 
from the truth, who become habitu- 
ated to error; promising them lib- 
erty, whereas they themselves are 
the slaves of corruption” (2 Pet. 
ii. 10, 12, 14, 18, 19). 

That saturnalia of lawlessness, 
which Freemason writers have ever 
since dared to approve, was the 
work of the “craft” of Freema- 
sonry, to whose organization and 
plan of action does indeed, in an 
especial sense, apply S. Paul’s de- 
signation of TO pvotnpioy Tis 
avopias “the mystery of lawless- 
ness.” Mirabeau, Sieyés, Gregoire, 
Robespierre, Condorcet, Fauchet, 
Guillotine, Bonneville, Volney, 
“Philippe Egalité,” etc., had all 
been initiated into the higher 
grades. 

Louis Blanc, himself a Free- 
mason, writes thus: “It is neces- 
sary to conduct the reader to the 
opening of the subterranean mine 
laid at that time beneath thrones 
and altars by revolutionists, differ- 
ing greatly, both in their theory and 
their practice, from the Encyclo- 
pedists. An association had been 
formed of men of every land, every 
religion, and every class, bound to- 
gether by mysterious signs agreed 
upon amongst themselves, pledged 
by a solemn oath to observe invio- 
lable secrecy as to the existence of 
this hidden bond, and tested by 
proofs of a terrible description. 

- . Thus we find Freemasonry 
to have been widely diffused imme- 
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diately before the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Spreading over the 
whole face of Europe, it poisoned 
the thinking minds of Germany, 
and secretly stirred up rebellion in 
France, showing itself everywhere 
in the light of an association rest- 
ing upon principles diametrically 
opposed to those which govern 
civil society. . . The ordi- 
nances of Freemasonry did indeed 
make great outward display of obe- 
dience to law, of respect to the out- 
ward forms and usages of profane 
society, and of reverence towards 
rulers; at their banquets the Ma- 
sons did indeed drink the health of 
kings in the days of monarchy, and 
of presidents in the time of repub- 
lics, such prudent circumspection 
being indispensable on the part of an 
association which threatened the 
existence of the very governments 
under whose eyes it was compelled 
to work, and whose suspicion it had 
already aroused. This, nevertheless, 
did not suffice to counteract the 
radically revolutionary influence 
continually exercised by the craft, 
even while it professed nothing but 
peaceful intentions.” * 

In the work from which the 
above and the greater part of our 
materials in this article are borrow- 
ed, we read as follows: “It was 
precisely these revolutionary de- 
signs of the secret society which 
induced its Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter, the Prussian Minister Count 
von Haugwitz, to leave it. In the 
memorial presented by him to the 
Congress of Monarchs at Verona, 
in 1830, he bids the rulers of 
Europe to be on their guard against 
the hydra. ‘I feel at this moment 
firmly persuaded,’ writes the ex- 
grand master, ‘that the French 
Revolution, which had its first 


* © Histoire dela Révolution Francaise, v.ii. ¢. 3. 
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commencement in 1788, and broke 
out soon after, attended with all the 
horrors of regicide, existed heaven 
knows how long before, having 
been planned, and having had the 
way prepared for it, by associations 
and secret oaths.’”’ * 

And the following : 

“ After the events of February, 
1848, the ‘craft’ sang songs of 
triumph at the open success of its 
secret endeavors. A Belgian bro- 
ther, Van der Heym, spoke thus : 
“On the day following the revolu- 
tion of February a whole nation 
rose as one man, overturned the 
throne, and wrote over the frontal of 
the royal palace the words Liber- 
ty, Fraternity, Equality, all the citi- 
zens having adopted as their own 
this fundamental principle of Free- 
masonry. ‘The combatants had 
not to battle long before the vic- 
tory over their oppressors was 
gained—that freedom won which 
for centuries had formed the theme 
of Masonic discourses. We, the 
apostles of fraternity, aid the found- 
ation-stone of the Republic.’ ” + 

And another master of the Free- 
masons, one Peigné, said about the 
same time: “ In our glorious Revo- 
lution of 1792 the Lodge of the 
Nine Sisters gave to the world 
such men as Garat, Brissot, Bailly, 
Camille Desmoulins, Condorcet, 
Champfort, Petion; the Lodge of 
the Iron Mouth gave to it Fauchet, 
Goupil de Prefeln, Sieyés; the 
Lodge of Candor, Custine, the two 
Lameths, and Lafayette.” 

The horrors of that Revolution 
occasioned a temporary reaction 
and checked the triumphs of the 
Freemasons. But well they know 
how to repair their broken fortunes, 
bide their time, and reappear with 
renewed force. 


* The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry, p. 123. 
+ Ibid. 124. 
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Barruel, who was an eye-witness 
of the events of the period, and 
also himself intimately acquainted 
with many Freemasons in Paris, re- 
lates that the brethren, considering 
that the time had come when they 
were free to publish the secret they 
had sworn to keep, shouted aloud: 
“ At last our goal is reached; from 
this day France will be one vast 
lodge, and all Frenchmen Free- 
masons.” 

A strong reaction of disgust and 
terror at the satanic orgies of Free- 
masonry in the ascendant, moderat- 
ed for a while this shout of triumph. 
But in the disasters inflicted on 
France by the conquering Germans, 
the “craft” thought to find a re- 
curring opportunity. If the Com- 
munist attempt at Paris in 1871 
was not originally planned by the 
Freemasons, they openly and offi- 
cially joined it. “A procession 
composed of at least five thousand 
persons, in which members of all 
the grades took part, wearing their 
insignia, and in which one hundred 
and fifty lodges of France were re- 
presented, wended its way to the 
town hallof Paris. Maillet, bearing 
the red flag as a token of universal 
peace, headed the band, and openly 
proclaimed, in a speech which met 
with the approval of all present, 
that the new Commune was the an- 
titype of Solomon’s temple and the 
corner-stone of the social fabric 
about to be raised by the efforts of 
the craft. ‘The negotiations carried 
on with the government of Ver- 
sailles on behalf of the socialists, 
and the way in which they planted 
the banners of the craft on the walls 
of the capital, accompanying this 
action with a threat of instantly 
joining the ranks of the combatants 
if a single shot were fired at one of 
those banners (of which a graphic 
account appeared in the Figaro at 


the time), was all of a piece with 
the sentiments they expressed ” ( Zhe 
Secret Warfare of Freemasonry, p. 
172). 

Figaro closed its account of 
these strange events with the follow- 
ing reflections : “ But when poster- 
ity shall be informed that in the 
middle of the XIXth century, in 
the midst of an unbelieving genera- 
tion, which openly denied God and 
his Christ, under the very guns of 
an enemy in possession of all the 
French fortresses, hostilities were 
all at once suspended, and the 
course of a portentous and calamit- 
ous civil war interrupted because, 
forsooth, Brother Thirifoque, ac- 
companied by two Knights Ka- 
dosch, went to offer to M. Thiers’ 
acceptance the golden mallet of 
supreme command (in the craft)— 
when, I say, this story is told to 
those who come after us, it will 
sound in their ears as a nursery 
tale, utterly unworthy of cre- 
dence.” * 


In Révélations d'un Franc-magon 


* Those in this country who respect religion, law, 
and the peace of society should not be imposed upon 
by the aspect of Freemasonry here. The principles 
and modes of acting of the society are those we 
have described. The application of them depends 
wholly on time, place, and circumstances. The or- 
dinary observer sees noting in the members of the 
craft here but a ve individuals, 
who belong toa so -disant benevolent association 
which, by means of secret signs, enables them to get 
out of the clutches of the law, procure employment 
and office, and obtain other advantages not 
ed by the rest of their fellow-citizens. But then the 
innocent rank and file are the dead weight which 
the society employs, on ion, to aid in P 
ing its ulterior designs. Here there are no civil or 
religious institutions which stand. in their way. and 
their mode of action is to sap and mine the morals 
of the community, on which society rests, and with 
which it must perish. Of what it is capable, if it 
seems needful to compassing its ends, any one may 
understand by the fiendish murder of \ illiam Mor- 
gan. This murder was decided on at a lodge-meet- 
ing directed by Freemason officials, ix pursuance 
of the rules of the craft, and was perpetrated by 
Freemasons bearing a respectable character, who had 
never before been guilty of a criminal action, who 
were known, yet were never punished nor even tried, 
but died a natural death, and who do not appear to 
have experienced any lossof reputation for their 
foul deed. (See Mr. Thurlow Weed’s recent letter 
tothe New York Herald.) 
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au lit de mort, pidce authentique, pub- 
lice, par M. de Hallet (Courtrai, 
1826, p. 10), we find the following : 
“ We must restore man to his. prime- 
val rights, no longer recognizing 
rank and dignity—two things the 
mere sight of which offends the eye 
of man and wounds his self-love. 
Obedience is a mere chimera, and 
has no place in the wise plans of 
Providence.” 

In the Astrea, Taschenbuch fir 
Freimaurer, von Bruder Sydow 
(1845), an orator thus speaks: 
“That which is destined to destruc- 
tion must in the course of things 
be destroyed; and if human pow- 
ers resist this law, at the behest of 
fate, a stronger power will appear 
upon the scene to carry out the 
eternal decrees of Providence. The 
Reformation of the church, as well 
as the French Revolution, proves 
the existence of this law. . . 
Revolution is a crisis necessary to 
development.” 

The Révélations says: “ The poi- 
son must be neutralized by means 
of its antidote, revolution 
succeed to obedience, vengeance 
follow upon effeminacy, power must 
grapple with power, and the reign 
of superstition yield before that of 
the one true natural religion.” 

Barruel, who had been a master 
Mason, states that the oath admin- 
istered to him was: “ My~brother, 
are you prepared to execute every 
command you may receive from 
the Grand Master, even should con- 
trary orders be laid on you by king 
or emperor, or any other ruler 
whatever ?” 

“The grade of Kadosch "—the 
thirtieth grade—writes Barruel (p. 
222), “is the soul of Freemasonry, 
and the final object of its plots 
is the reintroduction of absolute 
liberty and equality through the 
destruction of all royalty and the 
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abrogation of all religious wor- 
ship.” 

“Socialism, Freemasonry, and 
communism have, after all, a com- 
mon origin” (The Zatomia—an or- 
gan of the craft—vol. xii. p. 237). 

Le Libertaire, a Masonic journal 
publisked in this city, had the fol- 
lowing in 1858: “The Lébertaire 
knows no country but that which is 
common to all. He is a sworn foe 
to restraints of every kind. He 
hates the boundaries of countries; 
he hates the boundaries of fields, 
houses, workshops; he hates the 
boundaries of family.” 

Is it within the power of the hu- 
man mind to conceive of any possi- 
ble individual or spiritual incarna- 
tion more deeply, vividly, and dis- 
tinctly branded with the note-mark 
or sign of Antichrist, given to us 
by the Holy Spirit some two thou- 
sand years ago, by which we might 
recognize him when he appeared— 

“the lawless one,” “ spurning au- 
thority ’ '—6 avopos, qui contem- 
nunt dominationem ? 

And when we add to this, the one 
special and most wicked and law- 
less characteristic of the “craft”— 
its portentous mystery—to our 
thinking, they must willingly, and 
of set purpose, close their eyes who 
fail to detect in it the very Antichrist 
whom the apostle declares shall be 
manifested in the last days, after 
the apostasy, and whom he desig- 
nates by the epithet ro wvornpiov 
THS avopias— the mystery of law- 
lessness”—which he tells us had 
even then, at the very cradle of 
the church, begun to put in move- 
ment its long conspiracy against 
the salvation of mankind: ro yap 
MUOTNpLOV On evepyéitat THs 
avopias—for the mystery of 
lawlessness is even now already 
working.” 

No sooner was Christ born than 
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his infant life was sought ; no soon- 
er did he begin to teach than “ the 
ancient serpent” sought his ruin; 
just before the triumph of his re- 
surrection the enemy of ntankind 
seemed to have finally and com- 
pletely triumphed in his crucifix- 
ion; no sooner had his church, 
brought to life by his resurrection, 
begun her work of saving mankind 
than the devil was at work with his 
“mystery of lawlessness” for her 
destruction. All along it is Anti- 
christ dogging the steps of Christ; 
before the second coming of Christ 
there is to be the second coming 
of Antichrist; before the final tri- 
umph over evil and revelation of 
the sons of God, Antichrist is to 
have that his last open and avow- 
ed manifestation—amoxadvupis— 
and success, which the craft of 
Freemasonry is already so far on 
the road to compassing. 

Whether or no he is to receive a 
serious check before that terrific 
triumph over all but the few re- 
maining elect we know not. But 
so unmistakable is his present mani- 
festation that it is woe to those 
who blink their eyes and follow in 
his wake! Woe to’those whose ju- 
dicial blindness causes them to 
“believe a lie”! Woe to those who 
are caught napping ! 

The néxt of the indications given 
us by the Holy Spirit of the Anti- 
christ is his modus operandi—his 
method—the ‘way in which he will 
effect his purposes, “-whose coming 
is according to the way of working 
of Satan” —cujus est adventus secun- 
dum operationem Satane, 

The beast with seven heads and 
ten horns crowned with diadems 
described in the Apocalypse is, we 
are there told, fully commissioned 
with his own power by the red 
dragon, whom we are distinctly in- 
formed is the old serpent, who is 


called the devil (éta@fodos, on 
slanderer), “Satan, who deceives 
the whole world.” 

Now, Satan is designated as “the 
prince of darkness” in opposition 
to Christ, “ who is the true light, en- 
lightening every one that cometh 
into the world”; he is the father 
of those who “hate the light be- 
cause their deeds are evil.” When 
he would destroy Christ, “ night 
was his hour and the power of 
darkness.” But in taking a survey 
of the craft of Freemasonry, what 
first seizes our attention? Is it not 
the profound darkness in which all 
its operations are veiled? ‘hose 
terrible oaths of secrecy, made un- 
der the assured menace of assassi- 
nation, attended with all that san- 
guinary gibberish, the lie involved 
in which is not known until the 
“seared conscience” is already in 
the chains of hell—surely, if any- 
thing is, these are “secundum op- 
erationem Satane.” 

In the Vienna Freemason's Jour- 
nal, MSS. for circulation in the 
craft, second year of issue, No. 1, 
p. 66, is the following: “ We wan- 
der amidst our adversaries, shroud- 
ed in threefold darkness. ‘Their 
passions serve as wires, whereby, 
unknown to themselves, we set 
them in motion and compel them 
unwittingly to work in union with 
us.” 

In a work written in High-Ger- 
man, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to a Prof. Hoffman of 
Vienna, the contents of which are 
supported by documentary. evi- 
dence, and of which a Dutch 
translation was published in Am- 
sterdam in 1792, which was re- 
printed at the Hague in 1826, the 
method of working of this “ mys- 
tery of lawlessness” is thus summed 
up: 

‘2. To effect this, a literary as- 
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sociation must be formed to pro- 
mote the circulation of our writings, 
and suppress, as far as possible, those 
of our opponents. 

“3. For this end we must contrive 
to have in our pay the publishers 
of the leading literary journals of 
the day, in order that they may 
turn into ridicule and heap con- 
tempt on everything written in a 
contrary interest to our own. 

“4. ‘He that is not with us is 
against us.’ ‘Therefore we may 
persecute, calumniate, and tread 
down such an one without scruple ; 
individuals like this are noxious in- 
sects which one shakes from the 
blossoming tree and crushes be- 
neath one’s foot. 

“5. Very few can bear to be made 
to look ridiculous; let ridicule, 
therefore, be the weapon employed 
against persons who, though by no 
means devoid of sense, show them- 
selves hostile to our schemes. 

“6. In order the more quickly to 
attain our end, the middle classes 
of society must be thoroughly im- 
bued with our principles ; the low- 
er orders and the mass of the 
population are of little inyportance, 
as they may easily be moulded to 
our will. ‘The middle classes are 
the principal supporters of the 
government; to gain them we must 
work on their passions, and, above 
all, bring up the rising generation 
in our ideas, as in a few years they 
will be in their turn masters of the 
situation. 

“7. License in morals will be the 
best means of enabling us to pro- 
vide ourselves with patrons at 
court—persons who are nevertheless 
totally ignorant of the importance 
of our cause. It will suffice for 
our purpose if we make them abso- 
lutely indifferent to the Christian 
religion. ‘They are for the most 
part careless enough without us. 
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“8. If our gims are to be pursued 
with vigor, it is of absolute neces- 
sity to regard as enemies of en- 
lightenment and of philosophy all 
those who cling in any way to re- 
ligious or civil prejudices, and ex- 
hibit this attachment in their writ- 
ings. They must be viewed as 
beings whose influence is highly 
prejudicial to the human race, and 
a great obstacle to its well-being 
and progress. On this account it 
becomes the duty of each one of 
us to impede their action in all 
matters of consequence, and to 
seize the first suitable opportunity 
which may present itself of putting 
them entirely ors du combat. 

“*9. We must ever be on the watch 
to make all changes in the state 
serve our own ends; political 
parties, cabals, brotherhoods, and 
unions—in short, everything that 
affords an opportunity of creating 
disturbances must be an instrument 
in our hands. For it is only on 
the ruins of society as it exists at 
present that we can hope to erect a 
solid structure on the natural sys- 
tem, and ensure to the worshippers 
of nature the free exercise of their 
rights.” 

If this method of working, ofera- 
tio, is not secundum adventum Satana, 
we should be glad to know what is. 
Herein we find every feature of 
Antichrist and his hosts which the 
Holy Ghost has drawn for our warn- 
ing. ‘They are heaped together in 
such hideous combination through- 
out this summary as scarcely to 
need particularizing. Our readers 
may not, however, be unwilling that 
we should single them out one by 
one as they appear more or less 
prominently in the several para- 
graphs; premising that through- 
out one characteristic reigns and 
prevails, and, indeed, lends its color 
to all the rest, that special attri- 
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bute of “ the father of lies ” —false- 
hood ! ‘ 

We will take the paragraphs in 
order, and photograph their most 
prominent Antichristian features. 

The first—Spurning authority. 
Giving ear to spirits of error and 
doctrines of demons. 

Speaking lies in hypocrisy, having 
a conscience seared. 

Blasphemers. 

Mockers, walking according to 
their own desires; animals, not hav- 
ing the Spirit. 

Mockers in deception, walking 
according to their own lusts. 

The second and third —Lovers of 
themselves, lawless, proud, mali- 
cious, traitors, froward, discourte- 
ous, fearful, mockers in deception. 

The fourth.—Calumniators, cruel, 
traitors. 

The fifth—Mockers in decep- 
tion. 

The sixth.—Traitors, without af- 
fection, without peace. 

The seventh—Traitors, walking 
in impieties, walking according to 
their own lusts, incontinent. 

The eighth—Having their con- 
science seared, without peace, 
cruel. 

The ninth—Spurning authority, 
traitors, lawless, without peace. 

It must be borne in mind, more- 
over, that these are not merely re- 
pulsive infirmities of individuals, 
but the essential and inevitable 
characteristics deliberately adopt- 
ed by the craft of Freemasons, and 
which it cannot be without, if they 
are the brand which the finger of 
God has marked upon the loathsome 
brow of the Antichrist of “ the last 
time.” * 


* Befpre we proceed to expose the even yet more 
hideous loathsomeness of this vile association, a few 
words of explanation are necessary. In all we write 
we have in view an organization—its constitution 
and motives—and that only. The individual re- 
sponsibility of its several members is a matter for 
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In illustration of the former of 
these we quote the words of Brother 
Gotthold Salomon, D.Ph., preacher 
at the new Synagogue at Hamburg, 
member of the lodge entitled “ ‘The 
Dawn in the East,” in Frankfort- 
on-Main, who thus writes in his 
Stimmen aus Osten, MSS. for the 
brethren: “Why is there not a 
trace of anything appertaining to 
the Christian Church to be found 
in the whole ritual of Freemasonry ? 
Why is not the name of Jesus once 
mentioned, either in the oath ad- 
ministered, or in the prayers on 
the opening of the lodges, or at 
the Masonic banquets? Why do 
Masons reckon time, not from the 
birth of Christ, but from the crea- 


their own conscience ; it is no affair of ours. We 
believe that the bulk of the association, all up to the 
thirtieth degree, or “ Knights of the White Eagle,” 
or “ Kadosch,” are in complete ignorance of the 
hellish criminality of its objects. Even the Rosicru- 
cian has something to learn ; although to have be- 
come that he must have stamped himself with the 
mark of Antichrist hy the abandonment of his be- 
lief in Christ and in all revealed religion. But the 
vast majority, whose numbers, influence, and re- 
spectability the dark leaders use for the furtherance 
of their monstrous designs, live and die in complete 
ignorance of the real objects and principles of the 
craft. We ourselves know an instance of an individ- 
ual, now reconciled to the church, who was once a 
Master Mason, and who to this moment is in utter 
ignorance of them, They are oe, concealed 
from all who have not disp es of the 

** prejudices of religion and sheoalieg.” T he author 
of the work to which we are indebted for almost all 
our documentary evidence mentions the case of one 
who had advanced to the high grade of Rosicrucian, 
but who, not until he was initiated into the grade 
of Kadosch, was completely stunned and horrified 
by the demoniacal disclosures poured into his ears. 
Most of the Freemasons. however, have joined the 
body as a mere philanthropic institution, or on the 
lower motive of self-interest. Nor is it possible to 
convince these people of the fearful consequences to 
which they are contributing. Of course, but few 
of these, it is to be hoped, are involved in the full 
guilt of the ‘craft.’ Every Catholic who belongs 
to it isin mortal sin. For the rest, we cannot but 
hope and believe that an overwhelming ‘Majority are 
innocent of any sinister motives. But it is im possi- 
ble to exonerate them entirely. For, first. the 
“‘craft” is now pursuing its operations with such 
unblushing effrontery that it is difficult for any but 
illiterate people to plead entire ignorance ; and 
next, no one can, without moral guilt, bind himself 
by terrible oaths, for the breaking of which he con- 
sents to be assassinated, to keep inviolable secrets 
with the nature of which he is previously unac- 
quainted. It cannot but be to his everlasting peril 
that any one permits himself to be branded with 
this ‘* mark of the beast.” 
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tion of the world, as do the Jews? 
Why does not Freemasonry make use 
of asingle Christian symbol? Why 
have we the compasses, the triangle, 
the hydrometer, instead of the cross 
and other emblems of the Passion ? 
Why have wisdom, beauty, and 
strength superseded the Christian 
triad of faith, hope, and charity ?” * 

Brother Jochmus Miller, presi- 
dent of the late German-Catholic 
Church at Berlin, says in his Xir- 
chenreform (vol. iii. p. 228): “We 
have more in common with a free- 
thinking, honest paganism than 
with a narrow-minded Christian- 
ity.” F 

In the Waarscherwing (vol. xi. 
Nos. 2 and 8) we find the following : 

“The laws of the Mosaic and 
Christian religions are the contemp- 
tible inventions of petty minds bent 
on deceiving others; they are the 
most extravagant aberrations of the 
human intellect. 

“The selfishness of priests and 
the despotism of the great have for 
centuries upheld this system (Chris- 
tianity), since it enabled them to 
rule mankind with a rod of iron by 
means of its rigid code of morality, 
and to confirm their power over 
weak minds by means of certain 
oracular utterances, in reality the 
product of their own invention, but 
palmed off on the world as the 
words of revelation.” f 

In a review of Kirchenlehre and 
Ketzerglaube by Dr. A. Drechsler 
in vol. iv. of the Zafomia, we find: 
“The last efforts made to uphold 
ecclesiastical Christianity occasion- 
ed its complete expulsion from the 
realm of reason; for they proved 
but too plainly that all negotiations 
for peace must result in failure. 
Human reason became aware of 
the irreconcilable enmity existing 


* Secret Warfare of Freemasonry, pp. $1, 52. 
+ Ib. p. 6s. ¢ Ib. 207. 
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between its own teachings and the 
dogmas of the church.” 

At a congress of Masons held at 
a villa near Locarno, in the district 
of Novara, preparatory to a social- 
istic demonstration to be held in 
the Colosseum at Rome, in answer 
to the sapient question, “ What new 
form of worship is to supersede Cath- 
olicism?” the equally sapient answer 
was returned, “ Communist princi- 
ples with a new religious ideal.” 

From a document published, the 
author of Secret Warfare of Free- 
masonry tells us,* by the Orient of 
Brussels, “to the greater glory of 
the Supreme Architect of the world, 
in the year of érue light 5838” 
(1838), we quote the following : 

“1. That at the head of every 
document issued by the brethren, 
in an individual or corporate ca- 
pacity, should stand a profession 
of faith in our lawgiver Jesus, the 
son of Mary Amram (the Josue of 
tie Old Testament), the invariable 
formula to be employed being, ‘ To 
the glory of the Great Architect of 
the Universe,’... to expose and 
oppose the errors of pope and priest, 
who commence everything in the 
name of their Trinity. 

“3. That in remembrance of the 
Last Supper or Christian love-feast 
of Jesus, the Son of Mary Amram, 
an account of which is given in the 
Arabic traditions and in the Koran, 
a solemn festival should be held, 
accompanied by a distribution of 
bread, in commemoration of an an- 
cient custom observed by the slaves 
of eating bread together, and of 
their deliverance by means of the 
liberator (Josue). The distribution 
is to be accompanied by these 
memorable words: ‘This is the 
bread of misery and oppression 


* Ib. pp. 196-8. 














which our fathers were forced to 
eat under the Pharaos, the priests 
of Juda; whosoever hungers, let 
him come and eat; this is the Pas- 
chal sacrifice ; come unto us, all you 
who are oppressed; yet this one 
year more in Babylon, and the next 
year shall see us free men!’ This 
instructive, and at the same time 
commemorative, supper of the 
Rosicrucians is the counterpart of 
the Supper of the Papists.” 

Dr. Dupuy, indeed, informs us 
of the corrupt portion of the Order 
of Templars, that “ Receptores di- 
cebant illis quos recipiebant, Chris- 
tum non esse verum Deum, et ipsum 
fuisse falsum, non fuisse passum 
pro redemptione humani generis, sed 
pro sceleribus suis”—“ They who 
received said to those whom they 
received that Christ was not really 
God; that he was himself false, and 
did not suffer for the redemption 
of the human race, but for his own 
crimes.” 

In harmony with all this was the 
offensively blasphemous utterance 
of Mr. Frothingham at the Masonic 
hall in this city some weeks ago, at 
which the New York Zad/et 2xpress- 
ed a just indignation—an indigna- 
tion which must have been shared by 
all who believe, in any way or form, 
in Jesus Christ, Redeemer of the 
world: “Tom Paine has keyed my 
moral being up to a higher note 
than the Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The argument we have advanced 
seems to us to be convincing 
enough as it stands. Could we 
have taken a historical survey of 
the uvornploy THS avopias in the 
two hemispheres from the “ apos- 
tasy” up to the present time, but es- 
pecially during the last fifteen years, 
it would have acquired the force of a 
logical demonstration. The limits 
to which we are necessarily re- 
Strained in a monthly periodical 
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put this completely out of our 
power. Whoever he may be who 
has intelligently appreciated the 
political events of the latter period 
will be able to supply the deficiency 
for himself. Merely hinting, there- 
fore, at the impossibility of getting 
anti- Freemason appreciations of 
contemporary events before the 
public—well known to all whose 
position has invited them to that 
duty—as an illustration of the plan 
of action laid down in the second 
clause of the above summary; at 
the recent unconcealed advocacy of 
the “craft” by the New York Herald, 
and the more cautious conversion 
of the London fimes, * of that in 
the third; at the ribaldry of the 
press under Freemason influence di- 
rected against the bishops, clergy, 
and prominent laymen, as well as 
against the Pope; the nicknames 
they are for ever coining, such 
as. “clericals,” “ultramontanes,” 
“ retrogades,” “ reactionists”; their 
blasphemous travesties of the sol- 
emnities of religion in theatres 
and places of public resort, and 
so on, of that in the fourth and 
fifth; at the world-wide effort to 
induce states to exclude religious 
influences from the education of 
youth, of that of the sixth; at Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the Prince of Wales, 
etc., of that of the seventh; at the 
assassination of Count Rossi at the 
beginning of .the present Pope’s 
reign, the quite recent assassination 
of the President of Ecuador, the 
repeated attempts at assassination 
of Napoleon III., the deposition 
of so many sovereigns, even of the 
Pope himself—so far as it was in 
their power to depose him—of that 


* This journal, at the time of the first initiation 
of the Prince of Wales into the “ craft,’’ in an ar- 
ticle on that event, heaped contempt and ridicule on 
the whole affair. A recent article on the young 
man’s initiation as Master may satisfy the most ex 
acting Mason. 
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of the eighth; and at the whole 
area of Europe strewn with the 
wreck of revolution, of that of the 
ninth; we pass on to the last two 
marks of Antichrist with which we 
brand the Freemason confraternity 
—Qui solvit Jesum (Who abolishes 
Christ) and Qui adversatur et extol- 
litur supra omne quod dicitur Deus, 
aut quod colitur, ita ut in templo 
Dei sedeat ostendens se tanguam stt 
Deus (Who opposes himself to, 
and raises himself above, all that is 
called God, or is worshipped, so 
that he may sit in the temple of 
God, making himself out to be, as 
it were, God). 

Barruel, who was completely vers- 
ed in Freemasonry,‘and who had 
been himself a Mason, states (p. 
222) that “the grade of Kadosch 
is the soul of Freemasonry, and the 
final object of its plots is the rein- 
troduction of absolute liberty and 
equality through the destruction 
of all royalty and the abrogation 
of all religious worship.” And he 
backs this statement by a tragic in- 
cident in the history of a friend of 
his, who, because he was a Rosicru- 
cian, fancied himself to be “ in pos- 
session of the entire secret of Free- 
masonry.” It is too long to admit 
of our quoting it. The reader 
anxious for information we refer to 
The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry 
(pp. 142-144). 

Le Libertaire,a New York paper, in 
the interests of Freemasonry, about 
the year 1858 had the following: 
“As far as religion is concerned, 
the Libertaire has none at all; he 
protests against every creed; he 
is an atheist and materialist, openly 
denying the existence of God and 
of the soul.” 

In 1793 belief in God was a 
crime prohibited in France under 
pain of death. 

Those of our readers who have 
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some acquaintance with moderr 
philosophy we need here only re- 
mind of the natura naturans and 
natura naturata of Spinoza, born 
a Jew, but expelled from the syna- 
gogue for his advocacy of these 
principles of Freemasonry: “ The 
desire to find truth is a noble im- 
pulse, the search after it a sacred 
avocation; and ample field for this 
is offered by both the mysterious 
rites peculiar to the craft and those 
of the Goddess Isis, adored in our 
temples as the wisest and fairest of 
deities.” — Vienna Freemason’s Jour- 
nal (34 year, No. 4, p. 78 et seq.) 

In the Rappel, a French organ of 
Freemasonry, was the following pas- 
sage a few weeks ago: “God is 
nothing but a creation of the hu- 
man mind. In a word, God is the 
ideal. If I am accused of being 
an atheist, I should reply I prefer 
to be an atheist, and have of God 
an idea worthy of him, to being a 
spiritualist and make of God a 
being impossible and absurd.” 

In short, the craft is so far ad- 
vanced in its course of triumph as 
to have at length succeeded in fa- 
miliarizing the public ear with the 
denial of the existence of a God; 
so that it is now admitted as one 
amongst the “open questions” of 
philosophy. 

Our illustration of the crowning 
indications of the satanic mark of 
Antichrist afforded by the Freema- 
sons—the sitting in the temple of 
God, so as to make himself out 
to be, as it were, God—will be short 
but decisive. 

‘The well-known passage in the 
last work of the late Dr. Strauss, to 
the effect that any worship paid to 
a supposed divine being is an out- 
rage on the dignity of human nature, 
goes far enough, we should have 
thought, in this direction ; but they 
go beyond even this. 
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A Dutch Mason, N. J. Mouthan, 
in a work entitled Vaa cen werknur 
in't Middenvertrek Losse Bladzijde ; 
Zaarboekje voor Nederlandsche Vrij- 
metselaren (5872, p. 187 et seq.), 
says: “The spirit which animates 
us is an eternal spirit; it knows no 
division of time or individual ex- 
istence. A sacred unity pervades 
the’ wide firmament ofsheaven ; it is 
our one calling, our one duty, our 
one God. Yes, we are God! We 
ourselves are God!” 

In the Freemasons’ periodical 
“for circulation amongst the breth- 
ren” (Altenberg, 1823, vol. i., No. 
1) is the following: “The idea of 
religion indirectly includes all men 
as men; but in order to compre- 
hend this aright, a certain degree 
of education is necessary, and un- 
fortunately the overweening egoism 
of the educated classes prevents 
their taking in so sublime a con- 
ception of mankind. For this rea- 
son our temples consecrated to 
the worship of humanity can as 
yet be opened only to a few.* We 
should, indeed, expose ourselves to 
a charge of idolatry, were we to at- 
tempt to personify the moral idea 
of humanity in the way in which 
divinity is usually personified. 

On this account, there- 
fore, it is advisable not to reveal 
the cultus of humanity to the eyes 
of the uninitiated, until at length the 
time shall come when, from east to 
west, this lofty conception of hu- 


* The writer refers to the highest grades. 
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manity shall find a place in every 
breast, this worship shall alone pre- 
vail, and all mankind shall be gath- 
ered into one fold and one family.” 

The principles of this united 
family, “seated in the temple of 
God,” the Masonic philosopher Hel- 
vetius expounds to us; from whom 
we learn that “whatever is benefi- 
cial to all in general may be called 
virtue; what is prejudicial, vice 
and sin. Here the voice of inte- 
rest has alone to speak. d 
Passions are only the intensified ex- 
pression of self-interest in the indi- 
vidual; witness the Dutch people, 
who, when hatred and revenge 
urged them to action, achieved 
great triumphs, and made their 
country a powerful and glorious 
name. And as sensual love is 
universally acknowledged to afford 
happiness, purity must be con- 
demned as pernicious, the marriage 
bond done away with, and children 
declared to be the property of the 
state.”* The father of such a 
“one fold and one family ” no one 
not himself signed with the “ mark 
of the beast ” could hesitate to point 
out. The consummation above 
anticipated we are bid to expect. 
Nor is it now far off. They who 
are not “deceived” have, how- 
ever, the consoling assurance that 
our Lord will “slay him with the 
spirit of his mouth, and destroy 
him with the illumination of his 
coming.” 


* Secret Warfare of Freemasonry, pp. 232, 233- 
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“You understand, M. de Soria,” 
said Wolsey to one of his secretaries, 
in whom he placed the greatest con- 
fidence. “As soon as you see him, 
present yourself before him, give 
the usual password, and then con- 
duct him through the subterranean 
passage that leads to the banks of 
the Thames. Bring him here by 
the secret stairway. He will be 
dressed in a cloak and suit of brown 
clothes, wearing a black felt hat tied 
round with a red ribbon.” 

“ My lord, you may feel perfectly 
satisfied,” replied the secretary with 
a self-sufficient air, “that all your 
orders will be punctually executed. 
But he cannot possibly arrive for 
an hour yet; I will vouch for that, 
my lord.” 

“Go, however, sir,” replied the 
minister, impatiently; “I fear be- 
ing taken by surprise. Have less 
confidence in your own calculations, 
sir, and be more prompt in your 
actions.” And saying this he made a 
sign for him to go at once. 

The door had scarcely closed on 
Soria, when the cardinal, who sat 
writing in silence, heard in the court 
of the chancellor’s palace an unusual 
noise. For some time he continu- 
ed his work ; but the tumult increas- 
ing, and hearing loud bursts of 
laughter, he arose, opened the win- 
dow and went out on a high bal- 
cony, whence he had a view of all 
that was passing in the principal 
court. 


PRINCESSE DE CRAON,. 


There a crowd of servants had 
assembled, and formed a circle 
around an old woman who was 
apparently the object of their ridi- 
cule. Her large felt hat, around 
which was tied a band of red rib- 
bon, had fallen to the ground leav- 
ing uncovered, not the head of an 
old woman, as they had supposed, 
but one thickly covered with short 
hair, black and curling. 

On seeing this head-dress the 
crowd redoubled their cries, and 
one of them advancing suddenly, 
raised the mask concealing the fea- 
tures. What was their surprise to 
find under that disguise a great 
rubicund face, the nose and cheeks 
of which were reddened with the 
glow that wine and strong drink 
alone produce, and giving sufficient 
evidence of the sex to which it be- 
longed. The man, seeing he was 
discovered, defended himself with 
vigor, and, dealing sharp blows with 
his feet and hands, endeavored to 
escape from his tormentors; but he 
was unable to resist their superior 
numbers. They threw themselves 
upon him, tearing off his brown 
cloak, and one of his blue cotton 
petticoats. The wretched creature 
cried out vociferously, loudly 
threatening them with the indigna- 
tion of the cardinal; but the valets 
heard nothing, vain were all his ef- 
forts to escape them. Nevertheless, 
being exceedingly robust, he at 
length succeeded in overthrowing 
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two of his antagonists, and then, 
dashing across the courtyard, he 
sprang quickly into the second 
court, where, finding a ladder plac- 
ed at the window of a granary, he 
clambered up with all the dexterity 
of a frightened cat, and hid himself 
under a quantity of straw which 
had been stored there. In the 
meantime, the cardinal had recog- 
nized from his elevated position on 
the balcony the red ribbon that 
announced the messenger for whom 
he awaited with so much anxiety. 
Greatly enraged at the scene before 
him, and forgetting his dignity, he 
hurried from the balcony, rush- 
ing through the apartments that 
led from his own room (in which 
were seated the numerous secreta- 
ries of state, engaged in the work of 
the government). Without address- 
ing a word to them, he descended 
the stairs so rapidly that in another 
instant he stood in the midst of 
his servants, who were stupefied at 
finding themselves in the presence 
of their master, all out of breath, 
bareheaded, and almost suffocat- 
ed with indignation. He com- 
manded them in the most emphatic 
terms to get out of his sight, which 
they did without waiting for a repe- 
tition of the order. From every 
direction the pages and secretaries 
had assembled, among them being 
M. de Soria, who was in great trep- 
idation, fearing some accident had 
happened to the individual whom 
he had been instructed to introduce 
with such great secrecy into the pal- 
ace. His fears were more than 
realized on seeing the cardinal, who 
cast on him a glance of intense an- 
ger, and in a loud voice exclaimed : 
“Go, sir, to the assistance of this un- 
fortunate man who is being subject- 
ed to such outrages m my own house. 
Not a few of those who have at- 
tempted to drive him off shall 
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themselves be sent away!” Then the 
cardinal, giving an authoritative 
signal, those around him understood 
that their presence was no longer 
desired, and immediately ascended 
the stairs and returned to their 
work. 

Wolsey himself quickly followed 
them; and M. de Soria, greatly 
confused, in a short time appeared 
and ushered into the minister’s cab- 
inet the messenger, who was still 
suffering from the effects of the con- 
test in which he had been compelled 
to engage. 

“Your letters! your letters!” 
said Wolsey eagerly, as soon as they 
were alone. “All is right, Wilson. 
I am satisfied. I see that you are 
no coward, and all that you have 
just now suffered will be turned to 
your advantage. Nevertheless, it is 
quite fortunate that I came to your 
rescue when I did, for I really do 
not know what those knaves might 
have done to you.” 

“They would have thrown me 
into the water, I believe, like a 
dog,”’ said Wilson, laughing. “Oh! 
that was nothing though. I have 
been through worse than that in 
my life. All I was afraid of was, 
that they might discover the pack- 
age of letters and the money.” 

As he said this, the courier pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the buckles of 
an undervest, made of chamois 
leather, that he wore closely strap- 
ped around his body. After he 
had taken off the vest he unfasten- 
ed a number of bands of woollen 
cloth which were crossed on his 
breast. In each one of these 
bands was folded a great number 
of letters, of different forms and 
sizes. Then he unstrapped from 
his waist and laid on the table a 
belt that contained quite a large 
sum of money in gold coin, that 
Francis I. had sent to the minister. 
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The avarice of Wolsey was so well 
understood by the different princes 
and sovereigns of Europe that they 
were accustomed to send him val- 
uable presents, or to confer on him 
rich annuities, whenever they wish- 
ed to gain him over to their inter- 
ests. Wolsey had for a long time 
been engaged in a correspondence 
with France. He carried it on 
with the utmost secrecy, for he well 
understood if discovered by Hen- 
ry he would never be pardoned. 
His apprehensions were still great- 
er, now that he was endeavoring to 
direct the influence of his political 
schemes, and that of the paid 
agents whom he had at the differ- 
ent courts of Europe, towards 
bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. 
and the King of France; hoping 
by such an alliance to prevent the 
marriage of the king with Anne 
Boleyn, and thus to destroy the 


hopes of that ambitious family. 
He saw with intense satisfaction 
his intrigues succeeding far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. 
Francis I. anxiously entreated 
him to use his influence with the 
King of England, in order to dis- 


pose him favorably toward the 
treaty of peace which he was de- 
termined to make with Charles 
Vv. “I assure you,” he wrote, 
“that I have so great a desire to 
see my children, held so long now 
as hostages, that I would without 
hesitation willingly give the half 
of my kingdom to ensure that hap- 
piness. If you will aid me in re- 
moving the obstacles that Henry 
may interpose to the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, you may 
count on my gratitude. The place 
of meeting is already arranged; we 
have chosen the city of Cambrai; 
and I have felt great pleasure in 
the assurance that you prefer, above 
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all other places, that the confer- 
ence should be held in that city.” 
Charmed with his success, the car- 
dinal sent immediately in quest of 
Cromwell, whom he found every 
day becoming more and more in- 
dispensable to him, and to whom 
he wished to communicate the hap- 
piness he experienced in receiving 
this joyful intelligence ; but, at the 
same time, closely concealing the 
manner in which he had obtained 
the information. 


On a terrace of Windsor Castle 
a tent had been erected of heavy 
Persian cloth interwoven with silk 
and gold. Voluminous curtains 
of royal purple, artistically looped 
on each side with heavy silk cords, 
descended in innumerable folds of 
most graceful drapery. Rare flow- 
ers embalmed the air in every di- 
rection with exquisite perfumes, 
which penetrated into an apart- 
ment of the royal palace, through 
the open windows of which were 
seen the richness and elegance of 
the interior. 

In this apartment were seated 
three persons apparently engaged 
in an animated conversation. 

“So there is yet another diffi- 
culty!” cried a young girl, a charm- 
ing and beautiful blonde, who 
seemed at this moment in an ex- 
tremely impatient and_ excited 
mood. “But what say you?” she 
added presently, addressing her- 
self with vivacity to a gentleman 
seated immediately in front of her ; 
“speak now, Sir Cromwell; say, 
what would you do in this desper- 
ate situation? Is there no way in 
which we can prevent this treaty 
from being concluded ?” 

“ Well truly, madam,” he replied, 
“it will be useless to attemptit. The 
Duchess of Angouléme has at this 
moment, perhaps, already arrived at 
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Cambrai, for the purpose of signing 
the treaty; and we cannot reason- 
ably hope that the Archduchess 
Margaret, who accompanies her, 
will not agree with her on every 
point, since the preliminaries have 
already been secretly concluded 
between the Emperor and the 
King of France.” 

“Well, my dear Cromwell,” she 
replied, in a familiar and angry 
tone, “ what shall we do then ?” 

“If I have any counsel to give 
you, madam,” answered Cromwell, 
with an air of importance, “it is 
to begin by preventing the king 
from consenting to the departure 
of Cardinal Wolsey; because his 
greatest desire now is to be sent 
as envoy to the congress at Cam- 
brai, and you may be well assured, 
if he wishes to go there, it is certain- 
ly not with the intention of being 
useful to you, but, on the contrary, 
to injure you.” 

“* Do you think so ?” replied Lady 
Anne. “Then I shall most cer- 
tainly endeavor to prevent him 
from making his appearance there. 
But has he told you nothing about 
the letter I wrote him the other 
day ?” 

“Excuse me, madam,” replied 
Cromwell, “he has shown me the 
letter; in fact, he conceals nothing 
from me.” ‘ 

“Well! and did it not give him 
pleasure? It seemed to me it 
ought to please him, for I made 
protestations of friendship sufficient 
to reassure him, and remove all 
apprehensions he may have felt 
that I would injure him in the es- 
timation of the king.” 

“He has said nothing to me 
on the subject ,” replied Cromwell, 
“but I remarked that he read the 
letter over several times, and when 
he handed it to me it was with a very 
ominous shake of the head. Un- 


derstanding so well his every ges- 
ture and thought, I comprehended 
perfectly he was but little convinc- 
ed of what you had written, and 
that he has no confidence in it. 
Moreover, madam, it "is necessary 
that you should know that Wolsey 
has been most active in his endeav- 
ors to forward the divorce so long 
as he believed the king would es- 
pouse a princess of the house of 
France; but since he knows it is 
you he has chosen, his mind is en- 
tirely changed, and he tries in every 
possible manner to retard the deci- 
sion and render success impossi- 
ble.” 

“It is clear as day, my dear sis- 
ter!” exclaimed Lord Rochford, 
earnestly interrupting Cromwell. 
“You know nothing about the af- 
fairs you are trying to manage; 
therefore you will never be able 
to rid yourself of this imperious 
minister. I have already told you 
that all your efforts to flatter or 
appease him will be in vain. He 
believes you fear him, and he likes 
you no better on that account. 
What Cromwell says is but too 
true, and is verified by the fact 
that nothing advances in this affair. 
Every day some new formalities 
are introduced, or advantages 
claimed, or they wait for new in- 
structionsand powers. They tellus 
constantly that Campeggio is inflex- 
ible ; that nothing will induce him 
to deviate from his instructions 
and the usages of the court of 
Rome. But whom has he chosen 
—with whom has -he conferred ? 
Is it not Wolsey? And he has 
certainly prevented us from ob- 
taining anything but what he him- 
self designed to accomplish.” 

“You are right, brother!” cried 
Anne Boleyn, with a sudden ges- 
ture of displeasure. “It is neces- 
sary to have this haughty and jeal- 
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ous minister removed. Henceforth 
all my efforts shall be directed to 
this end. It may, perhaps, be less 
difficult than we suppose. The king 
has been violently opposed to this 
treaty, which Wolsey has so earn- 
estly labored to bring about—or 
at least the king suspects him of it 
—and he told me yesterday that it 
was vain for the king of France to 
address him as ‘his good brother 
and perpetual ally,’ for he regarded 
as enemies all who presumed to 
oppose his will. ‘ Because,’ he 
added, ‘I understand very well, be- 
forehand, what their terms will be. 
Once become the ally of Charles 
V., Francis will use all his efforts to 
prevent the repudiation of his aunt ; 
but nothing under heaven shall di- 
vert me from my purpose. I will 


resist all the counsels he may give 
me!’” 

“ He is much disappointed,” said 
Lord Rochford, “that the Pope 


should have been raised, as it were, 
from the dead. His death would 
have greatly lessened these difficul- 
ties; for he holds firmly to his opin- 
ions. I am much deceived, or the 
commission of legates will pass 
all their time, and a very long time 
too, without coming to any deci- 
sion.” 

As Lord Rochford made this re- 
mark, his wife, the sister-in-law of 
Anne Boleyn, entered the apart- 
ment, accompanied by the young 
wife of Lord Dacre. Now, as Lady 
Rochford belonged entirely to the 
queen's adherents, and Lady Anne 
was very much in fear of her, the 
tone of conversation was immediate- 
ly changed, becoming at once gen- 
eral and indifferent 

“The Bishop of Rochester has 
returned to London,” carelessly re- 
marked Anne Boleyn, as she stoop- 
ed to pick up a little embroidered 
glove. 
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“Yes, madam,” replied Crom- 
well. “Ihave seen him, and I find 
him looking quite old and feeble.”’ 

*“*Ah! Iam truly sorry to hear 
it,” replied Lady Anne; “the king 
is very much attached to him. I 
have often heard him say he re- 
garded him as the most learned 
and remarkable man in England, 
and that he congratulated himself 
on possessing in his kingdom a 
prelate so wise, virtuous, and ac- 
complished.” 

“What would you wish, madam?” 
replied Cromwell, who never could 
suffer any one to be eulogized in 
his presence; “all these old men 
should give place to us—it is but 
just ; they have had their time.” 

“Ah! Sir Cromwell,” replied 
Lady Boleyn, smiling, “ you. have 
no desire, I am sure, to be made 
bishop ; therefore, the place he wili 
leave vacant will not be the one for 
you.” 

“You. have decided that ques- 
tion very hastily, madam. Who 
knows? I may one day, perhaps, 
be a curate. It has been predicted 
of me.” 

“Oh! that would indeed be a 
very strange sight,” she replied, 
laughing aloud. “You certainly 
have neither the turn nor the taste 
for the officen How would you 
ever manage to leave off the habit 
of frequenting our drawing-rooms ? 
Truly we could not afford to lose 
you, and would certainly get up a 
general revolt, opposing your ordi- 
nation, rather than be deprived of 
your invaluable society.” 

“You are very kind, madam,” 
said Cromwell; “ but I should per- 
haps not be so ridiculous as you 
imagine. I should wear a grave 
and severe countenance and an air 
of the greatest austerity.” 

“Oh! I understand you now,” 
she replied; “you would not be 
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converted; you would only become 
a hypocrite !” 

“I have a horror of hypocrites!” 
said Cromwell scornfully. 

“I wonder what you are, then?” 
thought Lady Rochford. : 

“ And Lalso,” replied Lady Anne, 
“I have a perfect detestation of 
hypocrites; it is better to be bad 
out and out!” 

“Ts it true there has been a riot 
in the city?” asked Lady Rochford. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Crom- 
well; “but it was suppressed on 
the spot. It was only a hun- 
dred wool-spinners, carders, and 
drapers, who declared they were 
no longer able to live since the 
market of the Netherlands has 
been closed, and that they would 
soon starve if their old communi- 
cations were not re-established. 
‘The most mutinous were arrest- 
ed, the others were frightened and 
quickly dispersed.” 

“Oh!” said Lord Rochford, 
“there is nothing to fear from 
such a rabble as that; they are too 
much afraid of their necks. Let 
them clamor, and let us give our- 
selves no uneasiness on the subject. 
1 met Sir ‘Thomas More this morn- 
ing going to the king with a peti- 
tion which they had addressed to 
him yesterday.” 

“Why was he charged with the 
commission ?” asked young Lady 
Dacre. 

“In virtue of his office as sheriff 
of the city,” replied Cromwell. 

“He constitutes, then, part of 
our city council?” she replied. 
“He isa man I have the greatest 
desire to know; they say such 
marvellous things of him, and I 
find his poetry full of charming 
and noble thoughts.” 

“T see,” replied Cromwell, “ you 
have not read the spirited satire 
just written by Germain de Brie? 
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It points out the perfectly prodig- 
ious faults of More’s productions. 
It is certainly an andéi-Morus !” 

“T am inclined to think your 
opinion is prompted by a spirit of 
jealousy, Sir Cromwell,” answered 
Lady Rochford, sharply. “ Read, 
madam,” she continued, addressing 
young Lady Sophia’ Dacre, “ his 
History of Richard IIl.; 1 suppose 
Sir Cromwell will, at least, accord 
some merit to that work ?” 

“Entirely too light, and super- 
ficial indeed, madam,” said Crom- 
well; “the author has confined 
himself wholly to a recital of the 
crimes which conducted the prince 
to the throne, ‘The style of that 
history is very negligent, but, at 
the same time, very far above that 
of his other works, and particular- 
ly of his Uéopfia, which is a work 
so extravagant, a political system 
so impracticable, that I regard the 
book simply as a wonderful fable, 
agreeable enough to listen to, but 


at which one is obliged. to laugh 


afterwards when thinking of the 
absurdities it contains.” 

“Your judgment is as invidious 
as it is false!” exclaimed Lady 
Rochford, who always expressed her 
opinions bluntly, and without dis- 
simulation. “If it is true,” she 
continued, “that this philosophical 
dream can never be realized, yet it 
is nevertheless impossible not to 
admire the wise and virtuous max- 
ims it contains. Above all others 
there is one I have found so just, 
and so beautifully conceived, I 
could wish every young girl capa- 
ble of teaching it to her future hus- 
band. ‘How can it be supposed,’ 
says the author, ‘that any man of 
honor and refinement could resolve 
to abandon a virtuous woman, who 
had been the companion of his bo- 
som, and in whose society he had 
passed so many days of happiness; 
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only because time, at whose touch 
all things fade, had laid his de- 
stroying hand upon the lovely fea- 
tures of that gentle wife, once so 
cherished and adored? Because 
age, which has been the first and 
most incurable of all the infirmities 
she has been compelled to drag 
after her, had forcibly despoiled 
her of the charming freshness of her 
youth? Has that husband not en- 
joyed the flower of her beauty and 
garnered in the most beautiful days 
of her life, and will he forsake his 
wife now because she has become 
feeble, delicate, and _ suffering ? 
Shall he become inconstant and 
perjured at the very moment when 
her sad condition demands of him 
a thousand sacrifices, and claims a 
return to the faithful devotion and 
vows of his early youth? Ah! 


into such a depth of unworthiness 
and degradation we will not pre- 
sume it possible for any man to de- 


scend! It was thus the people of 
the Utopian Isle reasoned, declar- 
ing it would be the height of injus- 
tice and barbarity to abandon one 
whom we had loved and cherished, 
and who had been so devoted to 
us, at the moment when suffering 
and affliction demanded of us re- 
newed sympathy and a generous 
increase of our tenderest care and 
consolations!’* And now, my dear 
sister,” she added, fixing her eyes 
steadfastly on Lady Boleyn, “ what 
do you think of that passage? 
Are you not forcibly struck by the 
truth and justice of the senti- 
ment? Let me advise you when 
you marry to be well satisfied be- 
forehand that your husband enter- 
tains the same opinions,” 

As she heard these last words 
the beautiful face of Anne Boleyn 
became suddenly suffused with a 


* Utopia. By Sir Thomas More. 
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deep crimson, and for some mo- 
ments not a word was uttered by 
any one around her. They un- 
derstood perfectly well that Lady 
Rochford’s remarks were intended 
to condemn in the most pointed 
manner the king’s conduct towards 
the queen, whose failing health was 
entirely attributable to the mortifi- 
cation and suffering she endured 
on account of her husband’s tngrati- 
tude and ill-treatment. 

In the meantime, the silence be- 
coming every moment more and 
more embarrassing, Anne Boleyn, 
forcibly assuming an air of gayety, 
declared her sister was disposed to 
look very far into the future; “* but,” 
she added, “ happily, my dear sister, 
neither you nor I are in a condi- 
tion to demand all those tender 
cares due to age and infirmity.” 

“Come, ladies, let us go,” said 
Cromwell in a jesting tone, hoping 
to render himself agreeable to 
Lady Anne by relieving the em- 
barrassment the conversation had 
caused her. “Fam unable to ex- 
press my admiration for Lady 
Rochford. She understands too 
well the practice of the Utopian laws 
not to wish for the position of 
Dean of the Doctors of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” 

“You are very complimentary 
and jocose, sir,” replied Lady Roch- 
ford; “and if you wish it, I will in- 
troduce you to one who will be 
personally necessary if you should 
ever aspire to fill a position in that 
kingdom. You must know, how- 
ever, that their wise law-giver, Uto- 
pia, while he accorded to each one 
liberty of conscience, confined that 
liberty within legitimate and right- 
eous bounds, in order to prevent 
the promulgation of the pernicious 
doctrines of pretended philoso- 
phers, who endeavor to debase 
the dignity of our exalted human 
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nature; he also severely condemn- 
ed every opinion tending to degen- 
erate into pure materialism, or, 
what is more deplorable still, verit- 
able atheism. ‘The Utopians were 
taught to believe in the reality of a 
future state, and in future rewards 
and punishments. They detested 
and denounced all who presumed 
to deny these truths, and, far from ad- 
mitting them to the rank of citizens, 
they refused even to class among 
men those who debased themselves 
to the abject condition of vile ani- 
mals. ‘ What,’ they asked, ‘can be 
done with a creature devoid of 
principle and without faith, whose 
only restraint is fear of punishment, 
who without that fear would violate 
every law and trample under foot 
those wise rules and regulations 
which alone constitute the bulwark 
of social order and happiness? 
What confidence can be reposed in 
an individual purely sensual, living 
without morals and without hope, 
recognizing no obligation but to 
himself alone; who limits his hap- 
piness to the present moment; 
whose God is his body ; whose law, 
his own pleasures and passions, in 
the gratification of which he is at 
all times ready to proceed to the 
extremity of crime, provided he can 
find means of escaping the vigilant 
eye of justice, and be a villain with 
impunity? Such infamous charac- 
ters are of course excluded from all 
participation in municipal affairs, 
and all positions of honor and public 
trust; they are veritable automatons, 
abandoned to the “error of their 
ways,” wretched, wandering “ cum- 
berers of the earth ” on which they 
live!’ You perceive, Sir Crom- 
well,” continued Lady Rochford 
ironically, “that my profound 
knowledge and retentive memory 
may prove very useful to you, 
should you ever arrive at the Uto- 
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pian Isle, for you must be convinc- 
ed that your own opinions would 
meet with very little favor in that 
country.” 

Cromwell, humiliated to the last 
degree, vainly endeavored to re- 
ply with his usual audacity and 
spirit. Finding all efforts to recov- 
er his self-possession impossible, he 
stammered forth a few incoherent 
words, and hastily took his leave. 

The desire of winning the appro- 
bation of Anne Boleyn at the ex- 
pense of her sister-in-law had 
caused him to commit a great blun- 
der, and he received nothing in re- 
turn to remove the caustic arrows 
from his humiliated and deeply 
wounded spirit. Extremely bril- 
hant and animated in conversa- 
tion, Lady Rochford was accus- 
tomed to “having the laugh en- 
tirely on her own side,” which, 
knowing so very well, Anne had 
pretended not to understand the 
conversation, although the remarks 
had been so very piquant. 

As soon as he had retired Crom- 
well became the subject of conver- 
sation, and Anne timidly, and with 
no little hesitation, ventured to re- 
monstrate with her sister-in-law, 
expressing her regret that the con- 
versation should have been made 
so personal, as she liked Cromwell 
very much. 

“And that is just what you are 
wrong in doing,” replied Lady 
Rochford; “for he is a deceitful 
and dangerous man! He pretends 
to be extremely devoted to you, 
but it is only because he be- 
lieves he can make you useful to 
himself; and he is full of avarice 
and ambition. This you will dis- 
cover when it is perhaps too late, 
and I advise you to reflect seriously 
on the subject. It is so cruel to be 
mistaken in the choice of a friend 
that, truly, the surer and better way 
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would seem to be, to form no friend- 
ships at all! There are so few, so 
very few, whose affections are pure 
and disinterested, that they scarcely 
ever withstand the ordeal of mis- 
fortune, or the loss of those extra- 
neous advantages with which they 
found us surrounded.” 

“ You speak like a book, my dear 
sister,” cried Lady Boleyn, laughing 
aloud; “just like a book that has 
been sent me from France, with 
such beautiful silver clasps.” 

Saying this, she ran to fetch the 
book, which she had opened that 
evening in the middle, not having 
sufficient curiosity to examine the 
title or inquire the name of the 
author of the volume. She opened 
it naturally at the same place, and 
read what follows, which was, as 
far as could be discovered, the frag- 
ment of a letter: 

“ You ask me for the definition of 
a friend! In reply, I am compelled 
to declare that the term has become 
so vague and so obscure, it has been 
used in so many senses, and applied 
to so many persons, I shall first be 
obliged to give you a description of 
what is called a friend in the world—a 
title equivalent, in my estimation, to 
the most complete indifference, inter- 
mingled at the same time with no in- 
significant degree of envy and jeal- 
ousy. For instance, I hear M. de 
Cléves speaking of his friend M. Joy- 
euse, and he remarks simply: ‘I 
know more about him than anybody 
else; I have been his most intimate 
friend for a great many years; he 
is meanly avaricious—I have re- 
proached him for it a hundred times.’ 
A little further on, and I hear the 
great Prof. de Chaumont ex- 
claim, ‘ Valentino d’Alsinois is a 
most charming woman; everybody 
is devoted to her. But this popu- 
larity cannot last long—she is full 
of vanity; intolerably conceited and 
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silly; it really amuses me!’ I go 
on still further, and meet a friend 
who takes me enthusiastically by 
both hands: ‘Oh! I expected a 
visit from you yesterday, and was 
quite in despair that you did not 
come! You know how delighted I 
alyays am to see you, and how 
highly I appreciate your visits!’ 
But I happen to have very keen 
eyes, and an ear extremely acute 
and delicate; and I distinctly heard 
her whisper to her friend as I ap- 
proached them, ‘ How fortunate I 
have been to escape this visit!’ 
What achange! I did not think it 
could last long. Well, with friends 
like these you will find the world 
crowded ; they will obstruct, so to 
speak, every hour of your life; but 
it is rare indeed to encounter one 
who is true and loyal, a friend of 
the heart! A man truly virtuous 
and sincerely religious is alone ca- 
pable of comprehending and _ lov- 
ing with pure and exalted friend- 
ship. A man of the world, on 
the contrary, accustomed to refer 
everything to himself, and consult- 
ing his own desires, becomes his 
own idol, and on the altar of se/f 
offers up the only sincere worship 
of which his sordid soul is capable. 
And you wiil find he will always 
end by sacrificing to his own inter- 
ests and passions the dearest inter- 
ests of the being who confided in 
his friendship. 

“But with the sincere and ear- 
nest friend, love and gratitude are 
necessities of his nature; they con- 
stitute the unbroken chain which 
links all pure and reasonable friend- 
ship. He will assist his friend in all 
emergencies, for he has assumed in 
a manner even his responsibilities. 
He will never flatter; his counsel 
and advice, on the contrary, may be 
severely administered, because it is 
impossible to be happy without be- 
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ing virtuous, and the happiness of 
his friend is as dear to him as his 
own. He is ready to sacrifice his 
own interests to those of his friend, 
and none would dare attack his 
friend’s reputation in his presence ; 
for they know he will defend and 
sustain him under all circumstances, 
sympathizing in his misfortunes, 
mingling tears with his tears—in a 
word, that it is another self whom 
they would presume to attack. 

“ Death itself cannot dissolve the 
ties of such an affection—the soul, 
nearer to God, will continue to im- 
plore unceasingly for him the di- 
vine benediction. Oh! what joy, 
what happiness, to participate in a 
friendship so pure and exalted! 
He who can claim one such friend 
possesses a source of unbounded 
joy, and an inexhaustible conso- 
lation of which cruel adversity 
can never deprive him. If pros- 


perity dazzles him with its dan- 


gerous splendor, if sorrow pierce 
him with her dart, if melancholy 
annihilate the life of his soul, then 
ever near him abides this friend, 
like a precious gift which God 
alone had: power to bestow !” 


Queen Catherine was walking in 
that portion of the vast grounds 
of Greenwich called the Queen’s 
Garden, which in happier days had 
often been her favorite retreat. 
Jets of limpid water (conveyed 
by means of pipes through the 
grounds) burst in every direction, 
and then fell in silvery showers 
among the lovely parterres of flow- 
ers, and covered the green velvet 
turf with a glittering veil of dia- 
mond-like spray. On the bosom 
of the murmuring waters floated 
myriads of leaves and _ flowers, 
flung with gentle hand by the 
wooing breeze, while thousands of 
gold fishes sported amid their crys- 
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tal depths. The eye of the stran- 
ger was at once arrested and ravish- 
ed by these marvels of nature and 
art, admiring the power and riches 
thus united; but the queen, with 
slow and painful steps, only sought 
this solitude for liberty there to in- 
dulge her tears in silence and ob- 
livion. 

At no great distance Mary, full 
of joy, engaged in the sportive 
plays of the ladies of the queen. 
A golden insect or a brilliant but- 
terfly was the only conquest to 
which she aspired. Gaily flitting 
from place to place, with step so 
light that her little feet scarcely 
impressed the delicate white sand 
covering the walks, her shouts of 
expectation and happiness were still 
powerless to rejoice the maternal 
heart. 

Catherine hastily withdrew from 
the scene. Fatigued and worn 
with suffering, she regarded with 
painful indifference all that sur- 
rounded her. 

In the meantime one of the gar- 
deners advanced towards her and 
presented a bouquet. 

“ Give it,” said she, “to one of 
my ladies.” And she turned away ; 
but the gardener would not with- 
draw. “ The queen does not recog- 
nize me,” he said at length in a 
low voice. 

“Ah! More,” exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, greatly agitated. “ Friend al- 
ways faithful! But why expose 
yourself thus to serve me? Go 
on. I will follow!” And Cathe- 
rine continued her walk until she 
reached a wide and extended avenue 
planted with venerable old lindens. 

“More,” she exclaimed, trem- 
bling with fear, yet still indulging a 
slight hope, “what have you to 
tell me? Speak, oh! speak quick- 
ly! I fear we may be observed; 
every step of mine is watched.” 
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“Madam,” cried More, “a gen- 
eral peace has been concluded. 
The emperor’s difficulty with the 
Holy See is ended; he consents to 
surrender all the conquered terri- 
tory originally belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical States. He binds 
himself to re-establish the domin- 
ion of the Medici in Florence; he 
abandons Sforza, leaving the Pope 
absolute master of the destiny of 
that prince and the sovereignty of 
the Milanese. Urged on by these 
concessions, the two princesses cut 
short their negotiations, and the 
treaty between France and Austria 
was concluded immediately. Your 
appeal and protestation have been 
despatched, and conveyed safely out 
of the kingdom. The messenger 
to whom they were entrusted was 
most rigorously searched, but the 
papers were so securely and adroit- 
ly concealed they were not discov- 
ered. ‘They were carried to Ant- 


werp by Peter Gilles, the ‘ friend 
of my heart,’ and from thence he 


despatched them to Rome. Hope, 
therefore hope; let us all hope!” 

“Ah! More,” replied the queen, 
who had listened with deep anxi- 
ety, “would that I were able to 
acknowledge your services as I ap- 
preciate them. Your friendship 
has been my only consolation. 
But I know not why it is, hope 
every day grows more and more 
faint in my heart. And so utterly 
insensible to joy have I become 
that it seems now I am incapable 
of aught but suffering, and that for 
me I fear greater sorrow is to be 
added.” 

“What do you say, madam ?” 
replied More. “How sadly dis- 
couraging and painful to your ser- 
vants to hear such reflections from 
you at the very moment when 
everything becomes favorable to 
your cause. The emperor will 
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use his influence at the court of 
Rome, and, Francis, between the 
two allies, will at least be forced to 
remain neutral.” 

“What were the conditions of 
the Treaty of Cambrai?” asked the 
queen, 

“They were very hard and ex- 
acting,” replied More. “ The king 
of France entirely renounces his 
pretensions to Burgundy and Italy ; 
thus nine years of war, the battle 
of Pavia, and a humiliating cap- 
tivity, become of no avail. He 
sacrifices all, even his allies. fFear- 
ing to add to these harsh condi- 
tions the reconciliation of their in- 
terests, he abandoned to the mercy 
of the emperor, without the slight- 
est stipulation, the Venetians, the 
Florentines, the Duke of Ferrara, 
and the Neapolitan barons who 
were attached to his arms.” 

“What a cruel error!” exclaimed 
the queen. “ The prince has sure- 
ly forgotten that even in political 
and state affairs, he who once sac- 
rifices his friends cannot hope to 
recall them ever again to his sup- 
port. It is very evident that he 
has not more prudent nor wise 
counsellors in his cabinet than 
skilful and accomplished generals 
in the field. Who now among 
them all can be compared with 
Pescaire, Anthony de Léve, or the 
Prince of Orange ?” 

“He might have had them, ma- 
dam, if his own negligence and the 
wickedness of his courtiers had not 
alienated and driven them away. 
The Constable of Bourbon, Moran, 
and Doria would have powerfully 
counterbalanced the talents and in- 
fluence of the chiefs you have just 
named, had the king of France en- 
gaged them in his own cause, in- 
stead of having to encounter them 
in the ranks cf his enemies. His 
undaunted courage and personal 
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valor, however, have alone caused 
the unequal and hopeless contest to 
be so long continued.” 

“And what does your king say 
of these affairs >” asked the queen, 
anxiously, 

“ Alas! madam, he seems but 
little satisfied,” responded More, 
hesitating. 

“That is just as I suspected,” 
replied the queen. “ Yes, it is be- 
case he foresees new obstacles to 
the unjust divorce he is prosecuting 
with so much ardor. O More!” 
she continued, bursting into tears, 
“what have I done to merit such 
cruel treatment? When I look 
back on the happy years of my 
youth, the years when he loved me 
so tenderly; when I recall the de- 
voted and affectionate demon- 


strations of those days, and com- 
pare them with the actual rudeness 
and severity of the present, my 
bleeding heart is crushed by this 


sorrow! What have I done, More, 
to lose thus so suddenly and en- 
tirely my husband’s affection? It 
is true, the freshness of my early 
youth has faded, but was it to such 
ephemeral advantages alone I owed 
his devotion? Can a marriage be 
contracted by a man with the in- 
tention of dissolving it as soon as 
the personal attractions, the youth- 
ful charms, of his wife have faded ? 
Oh! it seems to me it should be 
just the contrary, and that the hour 
of affliction should only call forth 
deeper proofs of affection. No, 
More, no! neither you nor any 
other of my friends will be able to 
accomplish anything for me. I feel 
that my life is rapidly ebbing away ; 
that my spirit is crushed and bro- 
ken for ever. For admitting, even, 
that Henry will not be successful in 
his attempt to sever the sacred 
bonds of our union, what happiness 
could I ever hope to enjoy near one 
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to whom I had become an object 
of aversion—who would behold in 
me only an invincible obstacle to 
his will and the gratification of his 
criminal and disorderly passions ?” 

“ Alas! madam,” replied More, 
“we are all grieved at the contem- 
plation of the great affliction by 
which you are overwhelmed, and 
how much do we wish the expres- 
sion of our sympathy and devotion 
had power to relieve you. But re- 
member the Princess of Wales—you 
will surely never cease to defend 
her rights.” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed the 
queen passionately. “ That is the 
sole inducement I have once more 
to arouse myself—it sustains my 
courage and animates my resolu- 
tion, when health and spirits both 
fail. O More! could you but 
know all that passes in the depths 
of my soul; could you but realize, 
for one moment, the anguish and 
agony, the deep interior humilia- 
tion, into which I am plunged! 
Oh! fatal and for ever unfortunate 
day when I left my country and 
the royal house of my father! Why 
was I not born in obscurity ? Would 
not my life then have passed quietly 
and without regret? Far from the 
tumult of the world and the éclat 
of thrones, I should have been ex- 
tremely happy. Now I am dying 
broken-hearted and unknown.” 

“Ts it really yourself, madam,” 
answered More, “who thus gives 
way to such weakness? ‘Truly, it is 
unworthy of your rank, and still 
more of your virtues. When adversi- 
ty overtakes us, we should summon 
all our courage and resolution. You 
are our queen, and you should re- 
member your daughter is born sov- 
ereign of this realm, beneath whose 
soil our buried forefathers sleep. 
No,no! Heaven will never permit 
the blood of such a race tu be sul- 
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lied by that of an ambitious and de- 
graded woman. That noble race 
will triumph, be assured of it; and 
in that triumph the honor of our 
country will shine forth with re- 
newed glory and splendor. I swear 
it by my head, and hope it in my 
heart!” As he said these words, 
footsteps were heard, and Catherine 
perceived the king coming towards 
them. She turned instantly pale, 
but, remaining calm in the danger- 
ous crisis, made a sign for More to 
withdraw. The king immediately 
approached her, and, observing with 
heartless indifference the traces of 
recent tears on her cheek, exclaim- 
ed: 

“ Alwaysintears!” Then,assum- 
ing a playful manner, he continued: 
“ Come, Kate, you must confess that 
you are always singularly sad and 
depressed, and the walls of a con- 
vent would suit you much better 
than this beautiful garden. You 
have in your hand a fine bouquet ; 
I see atleast you still love flowers.” 

“I do indeed,” replied the queen, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Well,” said Henry, “I do not 
mean to reproach you, but it would 
be advisable not to hold those 
roses so close to your cheek; the 
contrast might be unfavorable—is 
it not so, my old Kate? Have you 
seen the falcons just sent me from 
Scotland? ‘They are of a very rare 
species, and trained to perfection. 
I am going out now to try them.” 

“I wish your majesty a pleasant 
morning,” answered the queen. 

*“ Adieu, Kate,” he continued, 
proceeding on his way, and giving 
in the exuberance of his spirits a 
flourish with his trumpet. Very 
soon the notes of the hunting-horns 
announced his arrival in the outer 
courtyard. He found there assem- 
bled a crowd of lords and pages, 
followed by falconers, carrying the 
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new birds on their wrists. These 
birds were fettered, and wore on 
their neads little leathern hoods, 
which were to be removed at the 
moment they mounted in the air in 
search of their accustomed prey. 

In a very short time the party 
rode off, and Catherine thoughtful- 
ly entered the palace, thinking it 
was a long time since the king had 
shown himself so indulgent and 
gracious towards her. 


“Are you well assured of the 
truth of these statements?” said 
the king, returning Cromwell a let- 
ter he had just read. “No! I will 
not believe it,” he cried, stamping 
his foot violently on the richly-tes- 
sellated floor of his cabinet. “I 
certainly hoped to have gained the 
legate over.” 

“ But your majesty may no long- 
er indulge in this illusion,” replied 
Cromwell, who stood before the 
king in an attitude the most hum- 
ble and servile possible to assume. 
“You are furnished with incontro- 
vertible proof; Campeggio, in or- 
der to escape your imperious com- 
mands, urges the Pope to evoke the 
trial to his own tribunal. Of this 
there is no doubt, for this copy of 
his letter I received from the hand 
of his confidential secretary.” 

“You are very adroit, sir,” re- 
plied the king, haughtily. “ Later, 
I will consider the manner of 
rewarding you. But I declare 
to you your patron is on the 
brink of ruin. I shall never par- 
don him for permitting that protest 
and appeal of the queen to reach 
Rome.” 

“ That was truly an unfortunate 
affair,” replied Cromwell; “but it 
was perhaps not the fault of my 
lord, Cardinal Wolsey.” 

“Whose fault was it then?” de- 
manded Henry in the imperious 
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tone he used to disconcert this spy . 


whenever his reports displeased 
him. 

“The queen has friends,” replied 
Cromwell, whilst on his thin, col- 
orless lips hovered a false and 
treacherous smile, worthy of the 
wicked instinct that prompted and 
directed all his suspicions, and 
made him foresee the surest plan 
of injuring those whom he envied 
or destroying those whose reputa- 
tion he intended to attack. 

“ And who are they ?”” demanded 
the king, his ill-humor increasing 
with the reflection. “Why do you 
not name them, sir?” 

“Well, for instance, Sir Thomas 
More, whom your Majesty loads 
with favors and distinctions, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Duke of 
Norfolk, andthe. . .” 

“You will soon accuse my entire 
court, and each one of my servants 
in particular,” cried the king; “ and 


in order still more to exasperate 
and astound me, you have taken 
particular pains to select and name 
those whom I most esteem, and 
who have always given me the sin- 
cerest proofs of their devoted affec- 


tion. Go!” he suddenly cried in a 
furious tone; and he fell into one 
of those wild transports of rage 
that frequently attacked him when 
his will clashed against obstacles 
which he foresaw he could neither 
surmount nor destroy. He often 
passed entire days absorbed in these 
moods of violence, shut up in his own 
apartments, suffering none to speak 
to or approach him, nor on any ac- 
count to attempt to divert him. 

Abashed and alarmed, Cromwell 
hastily withdrew, stammering the 
most humble apologies, none of 
which, however, reached the ear of 
Henry VIII., who, on returning to 
his chamber, raving in a demonia- 
cal manner, exclaimed : 
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“ Vile slaves! you shall be taught 
to know and to respect my power. 
I will make you sorely repent the 
hour you have dared to oppose 
me !” 

Just as he had uttered this threat- 
ening exclamation, Cardinal Wol- 
sey appeared. He could not have 
chosen a more inauspicious mo- 
ment. ‘The instant he beheld him, 
the king, glaring on him with flash- 
ing eyes, cried out: 

“Traitor! what has brought you 
here? Do you know the ambassa- 
dors of Charles and Ferdinand, for- 
tified by the queen’s appeal and 
protest, have overthrown all I had 
accomplished at Rome with so 
much precaution and difficulty ? 
Why have you not foreseen these 
contingencies, and known that the 
Pope would prove inflexible ? Why 
have you not advised me against 
undertaking an almost impossible 
thing, which will sully the honor 
of my name and obscure for all 
time the glory of my reign.” 

“Stop, sire,” replied Wolsey ; “I 
do not deserve these cruel re- 
proaches. You can readily recall 
how earnestly I endeavored to dis- 
suade you from your purpose, but 
all my efforts were vain.” 

“It is false!” cried the king, giv- 
ing vent to his rage in the most 
shocking’ and violent expressions 
he could command, to inflict upon 
his minister. “And now,” he con- 
tinued, “ remember well, if you fail 
to extort from your legate such a 
decision as I require, you shall 
speedily be taught what it is to de- 
ride my commands.’ 


The sun had scarcely risen above 
the horizon when already Cardinal 
Campeggio (whose age and in- 
firmities had not changed the lorg 
habits of an austere and laborious 
life) was silently kneeling in the 
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midst of the choir of the palace 
chapel. 

The velvet cushions of his prie- 
dieu protected him from the cold 
marble of the sacred pavement, 
while the rays of the rising sun, 
descending in luminous jets through 
the arches of the antique windows, 
fell on the head of the venerable 
old man, giving him the appearance 
of being surrounded by a halo of 
celestial light. His eyes were cast 
down, and he seemed to be entirely 
absorbed in pious and profound 
meditation. 

Other thoughts, however, intrud- 
ed on his agitated mind, and filled 
him with anxious apprehension. 
“The hour rapidly approaches,” 
he mentally exclaimed—* the hour 
when it will be essential to come 
to a decision. I have still hoped 
to receive a reply—it has not yet 
arrived. I alone am made respon- 
sible, and doubtless the wrath of 


the king will burst upon my head. 


His vengeance will be terrible. 
More than once already he has 
taken occasion to manifest it. 
What cruel incertitude! What 
dreadful suspense! Yet what shall 
be done? Speak! O my con- 
science!” he exclaimed, “let me 
listen, and be guided by thy voice 
alone!” 

“ Despise the power of the king 
who demands of thee an injustice,” 
immediately replied that faithful 
monitor whose stern and inflexible 
voice will be summoned to testify 
against us at the last judgment. 
“Sayest thou, thou art afraid ? 
‘Then thou hast forgotten that the 
last even of those gray hairs still 
remaining to thee cannot fall with- 
out the permission of him who cre- 
ated the universe. Know that the 
anger of man is but as a vain re- 
port—a sound that vanishes in 
space ; and that God permits thee 
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not to hesitate for one instant, O 
judge! when the cause of the feeble 
and the innocent claims all the 
strength of thy protection.” 

Irrevocably decided, Campeggio 
continued his prayer, and waited 
without further apprehension the 
decisive moment, so rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

In the meantime, another cardi- 
nal, Wolsey, in great anguish of 
mind, contemplated with terror the 
approaching day when he would 
be compelled to decide the fate of 
the queen. Weary after passing a 
sleepless night, spent in reflecting 
on the punishment threatening him 
if the will of the king was not ac- 
complished, he had scarcely closed 
his eyes when a troop of valets 
entered the chamber to assist at his 
toilet. They brought his richest 
vestments, with all the insignia of 
his elevated rank. Wolsey regard- 
ed them with a feeling of terror. 
And when they presented him 
the ivory rod which the high-chan- 
cellor is alone empowered to carry, 
he seized it with convulsive eager- 
ness, grasping it in his hand, as 
though he feared they would tear 
it from him; and with that fear 
the reflection overshadowed his 
soul that yesterday he had made a 
last effort to ascertain and influence 
the decision of the legate, without 
being able to succeed! 

Followed by his pages and gen- 
tlemen, and still harassed by these 
misgivings, he arrived at Blackfriars, 
where the court awaited him. The 
assembly of cardinals arose defe- 
rentially as he entered, though all 
remarked with astonishment the 
pallor of his countenance and his 
extreme embarrassment of manner, 
so invariably composed and assur- 
ed. A portion of this visible re- 
straint was communicated to the 
assembly, on learning that the king 
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himself had arrived, and was resoly- 
ed to sit in the adjoining apartment, 
where he could see and hear the 
entire proceedings. 

Dr. Bell, his advocate, after a 
long preamble, began a discourse, 
and during its del.very hurried ex- 
clamations and hasty comments 
were constantly indulged in by the 
excited assembly, so different in 
their hopes, desires, and opinions. 

“O Rochester,” cried More, in- 
vested with the grand official robes 
of the king’s exchequer, “do you 
think this man will succeed with 
his arguments in carrying the 
crown by storm ?” 

“No, no,” replied Rochester, 
“and especially as he wishes to place 
it upon such a head.” 

“But listen, listen!” exclaimed 
More, “he declares the brief of dis- 
pensation to have been a fraud.” 

“ Ah! what notorious bad faith!” 
murmured the bishop. 


“What answer can they make to 


that?” said Viscount Rochford, 
in another part of the hall, address- 
ing the lords belonging to Anne 
Boleyn’s party. “It is certainly 
encouraging; we cannot doubt of 
our success now.” 

Sut at length the arguments, 
principally dictated by Henry him- 
self, were closed; his advocate de- 
manding, in the most haughty and 
authoritative manner, that a deci- 
sion should at once be rendered, 
and that it should be as favorabie 
as it was prompt. The king dur- 
ing this time, in a state of great 
excitement, paced to and fro be- 
fore the entrance of the hall, the 
door being left open by every one 
in passing, as if he were afraid to 
close it behind him. He surveyed 
from time to time, with a glance of 
stern, penetrating scrutiny, the as- 
sembly before him, each member 
of which tried to conceal his true 
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sentiments—some because they 
were secretly attached to the queen, 
others through fear that the cause 
of Anne Boleyn might ultimately 
triumph. When the advocate had 
finished his discourse, each orfe sat 
in breathless suspense anxiously 
waiting the queen’s reply; but not 
recognizing the authority or legali- 
ty of the tribunal, she had refused 
to accept counsel, and no one con- 
sequently appeared to defend her. 
Profound silence reigned through- 
out the assembly, and all eyes were 
turned toward .Campeggio, who 
arose and stood ready to speak. 
The venerable old man, calm and 
dignified, in a mild but firm and 
decided tone began : 

“You ask, or rather you de- 
mand,” he said,“ that we pronounce 
a decision which it would be im- 
possible for us in justice to render.” 
Here, on seeing the king turn ab- 
ruptly around and confront him, he 
paused, looking steadily at him. 
“ Knowing that the defendant hath 
challenged this court, and refused 
to recognize in our persons loyal 
and disinterested judges, I have 
considered it my duty, in order to 
avoid error, to submit every part 
of the proceedings of this council 
to the tribunal of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff; and we shall be compelled to 
await his decisién before rendering 
judgmentor proceeding further. For 
myself individually, I will further- 
more affirm, that I am here to ren- 
der justice—strict, entire, and im- 
partial justice, and no earthly power 
can induce me to deviate from the 
course I have adopted or the reso- 
lutions I have taken; and I boldly 
declare that I am too old, too fee- 
ble, and too ill to desire the favor 
or fear the resentment of any liv- 
ing being.” Here he sat down, 
visibly agitated. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the 
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midst of the assembly, the tumult 
and astonishment could not have 
been greater. Anger, joy, fear, hope 
—all hearts were agitated by the 
most contradictory emotions; while 
nothing was heard but the deep 
murmur of voices, the noise of 
unintelligible words, as they cross- 
ed and clashed in an endless diver- 
sity of tones. The Duke of Suffolk, 
brother-in-law of the king, cried out, 
beating his fists violently on the 
table before him, with the gross 
impetuosity of an upstart soldier, 
that the old adage had again been 
verified: “ Never did a cardinal do 
any good in England.” And with 
flashing eyes and furious gestures 
he pointed to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The cardinal at once comprehend- 
ed his danger, but found it impos- 
sible not to resent the insult. He 
arose, pale with anger, and with 
forced calmness replied that the 
duke, of all living men, had the 


least cause to depreciate cardinals. 
For, notwithstanding he had him- 
self been a very insignificant car- 
dinal, yet, if he had not held the 
office, the Duke of Suffolk would 


not this day actually carry his 
head on his shoulders. “ And you 
would not now,” he added, “be 
here to exhibit the ostentatious 
disdain you have manifested to- 
ward those who ‘have never given 
you cause of offence. If you were, 
my lord, an ambassador of the king 
to some foreign power, you would 
surely not venture to decide impor- 
tant questions without first con- 
sulting your sovereign. We also 
are commissioners, and we have 
no power to pronounce judgment, 
without first consulting those from 
whom we derive our authority ; we 
can do neither more nor less than 
our commissions permit. Calm 
yourself, then, my lord, and no more 
address, in this insulting manner, 
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your best friend. You very well 
know all I have done for you, and 
you must also acknowledge that 
on no occasion have I ever refer- 
red to your obligations before.” 

But the Duke of Suffolk heard 
nothing of the last words uttered 
by Wolsey. Exasperated beyond 
measure, he abruptly turned his 
back on the cardinal and went to 
join the king in the next apart- 
ment. He found the latter in the act 
of retiring, being no longer able to 
restrain his wrath within bounds; 
and as his courtiers entered and 
stood regarding him with a look 
of hesitation he went out, com- 
manding them in a fierce tone and 
with an imperious gesture to fol- 
low him immediately. 

Meanwhile, in the council cham- 
ber the utmost confusion prevailed. 
“God be praised!” cried Sir 
Thomas More, who in the sim- 
plicity of his heart and the excess 
of his joy was incapable of dissimu- 
lation or concealment. “God be 
praised! Our queen is still queen ; 
and may she ever triumph thus 
over all her enemies !” 

Ensconced in the deep embrasure 
of a window stood Cromwell, a si- 
lent observer of the scene; not 
permitting a word to escape him. 
but gathering up every sentence 
with keen avidity, and cherishing it 
in his envious and malicious mem- 
ory. He found himself, neverthe 
less, in a precarious and embar- 
rassing situation. Foreseeing the 
downfall and disgrace of Wolsey, he 
had sought to make friends by be- 
traying his benefactor. But thie 
king treated him with indignant 
scorn, Viscount Rochford with su- 
preme contempt, and he strongly 
suspected he had prejudiced his 
sister, Anne Boleyn, also against 
him. 

Anxious and alarmed, he at once 
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determined to begin weaving a new 
web of intrigue, and instantly cast 
about him to discover what hope 
remained, or what results the future 
might possibly bring forth from the 
discord and difficulties reigning in 
the present. 

When selfish, corrupt creatures 
like Cromwell find themselves sur- 
rounded by great and important 
events, they at once assume to be- 
come identified with the dearest 
interests of the community in which 
they live, without however in reality 
being in the slightest degree affect- 
ed, unless through their own inte- 
rests—seeking always themselves, 
and themselves alone. Thus this 
heartless man, this shameful leprosy 
of the social body that had nurtured 
him, regarding the whole world en- 
tirely with reference to his own sel- 
fish designs, coolly speculated upon 
his premeditated crimes, revolving in 
his mind a thousand projects of ag- 
grandizement, which he ultimately 
succeeded in bringing to a culpable 
but thoroughly successful termina- 
tion. 


The night had already come, yet 
all were in a state of commotion in 
the household of the French am- 
bassador, in consequence of William 
du Bellay, his brother, having at a 
late hour received a few hasty lines 
from the bishop, written in the midst 
of the assembly at Blackfriars, com- 
manding him to hold himself in 
readiness to depart. 

The young envoy, at once obey- 
ing orders, assumed his travelling 
costume, and had scarcely more 
than attended to the last instruc- 
tions of his brother when the latter 
made his appearance. 

“ Well, brother,” he exclaimed on 
entering the chamber, “all is over. 
Are you ready to set out ?” he con- 
tinued, hurriedly surveying his 
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brother’s travelling attire. “The 
king is furiously enraged—first 
against the legate, then against 
Wolsey. But Campeggio has dis- 
played an extraordinary degree of 
firmness and courage. After he 
had refused to pronounce the de- 
cision, and just as the king was re- 
tiring, the expected courier arrived 
with instructions from Rome. ‘The 
queen’s protestation has been re- 
ceived, and the Pope, dissolving the 
council, revokes the commissioners’ 
authority, and requires the case to 
be brought before his own tribunal. 
The adherents of Catherine, as you 
may suppose, are wild with delight 
—the people throng the streets, 
shouting ‘Long live the queen!’ 
Our gracious king, Francis I., will 
be in despair.” 

“ Well,” replied William, “I am 
satisfied, for I am in favor of the 
queen. Andnow, between ourselves, 
my dear brother, laying all diplom- 
acy aside—for we are alone, and 
these walls have no ears—I know as 
well as you that it matters not to 
our king whether the wife of Henry 
VIII. be named Anne or Catherine. 

“And yet, after all, it may be 
the name of this new Helen will 
become the signal for war,” re- 
plied the bishop. “You forget 
that in marrying Anne Boleyn 
Henry will be compelled to seek an 
alliance with France, in order to 
resist the opposition of the Em- 
peror Charles V.; and as for our- 
selves, we have use for the five 
thousand crowns he has promised 
to assist us in paying the ransom 
of the children of Ffance. This 
family quarrel can be arranged so 
entirely to our advantage that it 
would really be a misfortune should 
it come to a sudden termination. 
I hope, however, such may not be 
the result.” 

“You are right, brother,” said 
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Du Bellay, laughing. “IseeI have 
too much heart to make a skilful 
diplomatist. I have already let 
myself become ensnared, you per- 
ceive, and drawn over to the cause 
ofthis Queen Catherine. But it is 
nevertheless a veritable fact, while 
families are engaged in disputing 
among themselves, they generally 
leave their neighbors in peace. It 
would seem, however, the king 
must have become a madman ora 
fool, thus to ignore kindred, allies, 
fortune, and kingdom—all for this 
Lady Anne.” 

“Yes, much more than a mad- 
man,” replied his brother, phleg- 
matically ; “ after he has married 
her, he will be cured of his insanity. 
jut come, now, let us leave Lady 
Anne and her affairs. You must 
know that immediately after the 
adjournment of the cardinals, the 
king sent for me. I found him ter- 


ribly excited, walking rapidly up 


and down the great hall formerly 
used as a chapter-room by the 
monks. Wolsey alone was with 
him, standing near the abbot’s great 
arm-chair, and wearing an air of 
consternation. ‘lhe instant he saw 
me approaching, he cried out, 
‘Come, come, my lord, the king 
wishes to have your advice on the 
subject we are now discussing.’ 
And I at once perceived my pre- 
sence was a great relief to him. 

“The king spoke immediately, 
while his eyes flashed fire. ‘M. 
du Bellay,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Cam- 
peggio shall be punished !—yes, pun- 
ished! Parliament shall bring him 
to trial! I will never submit. to 
defeat in this matter. I will show 
the Pope that he has underrated 
both my will and my power.’ 

“¢ Sire,’ answered, ‘ after mature 
reflection, it seems to me it would 
be a mistaken policy in your majes- 
ty to resort to such violent meas- 
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ures. Nothing has yet been decid- 
ed, and the case is by no means 
hopeless; the wisest course would 
therefore be to restrain all manifes- 
tation of displeasure toward Cam- 
peggio. What advantage could you 
possibly gain by insulting or ill- 
treating an old man whom you have 
invited into your kingdom, or how 
could you then expect to obtain a 
favorable decision from the Holy 
See ?” 

“Delighted to hear me express 
such opinions, Wolsey eagerly 
caught at my words, declaring he 
agreed with me entirely. He also 
advised that the doctors of the 
French and German _ universities 
should be consulted, opinions fa- 
vorable to the divorce obtained 
from them, and afterwards this high 
authority brought to bear upon the 
decision of the court of Rome. 

“*What do you think of that? 
demanded the king of me. ‘As 
for His Eminence Monseigneur 
Wolsey,’ he added, in a tone of 
cruel contempt, his counsels have 
already led me into so many diffi- 
culties, or proved so worthless, | 
shall not trouble him for any fur- 
ther advice.” And he abruptly 
turned his back on the cardinal. 

“A tear rolled slowly down Wol- 
sey’s hollow cheek, but he made 
no reply. I at once assured the 
king that I thought, on the contrary, 
the cardinal’s advice was most ex- 
cellent, and doubted not our king, 
and his honored mother, Madame 
Louise, might be induced to use 
their influence in order to secure 
him the suffrages of the University 
of Paris. Whereupon he appeared 
very much pleased with me, and 
bowed me out in the most gracious 
manner imaginable. 

“Report all these things faith- 
fully to your master; tell him I 
fear the downfall of Wolsey is inevi- 
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table; he is equally disliked by the 
queen’s adherents and those of 
Anne Boleyn, and I have every rea- 
son for believing he will never 
again be reinstated in the king’s 
favor. You will also say to him he 
need not be astonished that I so 
often send him despatches by ex- 
press, as Cardinal Wolsey informs 
me confidentially that the Duke of 
Suffolk has his emissaries bribed to 
open all packages of letters sent by 
post, and that one addressed to me 
has been miscarried; which circum- 
stance troubles me very much.” 
“T will also inform my mas- 
ter,” replied William, “that the Pi- 
cardy routes are so badly manag- 
ed, the gentlemen and couriers he 
sends are constantly detained and 
kept a considerable time on the 
journey. I have complained re- 


cently to the authorities themselves, 
who assure me that their salaries 
are not paid, and consequently they 


are unable to keep the routes in 
better condition.” 


The sun descended toward the 
horizon. Sir Thomas More, seated 
on a terrace of his mansion at Chel- 
sea, sought temporary quiet and re- 
pose from the oppressive burdens 
of a life every hour of which was 
devoted to the service of his king 
and country. His young children 
formed a joyous group around him, 
their flaxen heads crowned with 
blades of wheat and wild flowers 
they had gathered in the fields, for 
it was the golden time of harvest. 
Margaret, assisted by William Roper, 
directed their games, and was now 
trying to teach them a Scotch 
dance, marking the wild, fantastical 
rhythm with the notes of her 
sweet, melodious voice. Sir Tho- 
mas himself had joined in their 
play, when suddenly the king made 
his appearance. He had many 
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times already honored them with 
such visits since Sir Thomas be- 
came a member of the council, hav- 
ing apparently conceived a great 
affection for him, and every day 
seeming to become more and more 
pleased with his conversation. 

“T know not why it is,” he would 
often say, “but when I have been 
for any length of time in conversa- 
tion with More I experience a sin- 
gular tranquillity of soul, and in- 
deed feel almost happy. His pres- 
ence has the magical effect of lull- 
ing my cares to sleep and calming 
my anxieties.” 

On seeing the king, More imme- 
diately advanced with great defer- 
ence to receive him, while the chil- 
dren at once left off their sports. 

“Why, what is this?” he ex- 
claimed ; “I did not come to inter- 
rupt your amusements, but on the 
contrary to enjoy them with you.” 
But the wild mirth and abandon of 
the children had fled at the ap- 
proach of royalty, and, in spite of 
these kind assurances, they withdrew 
in rapid succession, toc glad to re- 
cover their liberty, and their father 
was thus left alone with the king. 

“Who is the young man I see 
here ?” inquired the sovereign. 

“He is the affianced husband of 
my daughter, sire; his name is 
William Roper,” answered More. 

“What! is she affianced already ?” 
said the king. 

“Yes, sire; the family of Roper 
has for many years been united to 
ours by the sincerest ties of friend- 
ship, and, strengthening these by 
ties of blood, we hope greatly to 
increase our mutual happiness.” 

“That is so,” replied the king. 
“ And they will doubtless be happy. 
In your families you preserve liberty 
of choice, while we princes, born to 
thrones, sacrifice our interior hap- 
piness to those political combina- 
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tions demanded by the interests of 
our subjects.” 

“ But,” replied Sir Thomas—who 
understood at once the king’s in- 
tention was to introduce the’ subject 
of his divorce, a topic he especially 
wished to avoid—“I believe that 
happiness depends on ourselves, on 
our dispositions, and the manner in 
which we conduct our affairs, a great 
deal more than on circumstances, 
or the social position in which we 
chance to be born. ‘There are 
some who, possessing every advan- 
tage in life, are still unable to enjoy 
it. We would suppose them to be 
perfectly happy, and they really 


should be so; but true happiness 
consists alone in tranquillity of soul, 
which is attained by always doing 
good to others, and suffering with 
patient submission the trials and 
afflictions with which life is inevi- 
tably beset. 


Such, it seems to me, is 
the circumscribed circle in which 
man is confined; it is well with 
him so long as he accommodates 
himself to its legitimate limits, but 
all is lost the moment he endeavors 
to venture beyond it.” 

“TI am every day more entirely 
convinced that this figure of. the 
circle is a painful reality,” replied 
the king, with ill-concealed impa- 
tience. “I have always hoped to 
find happiness in the pursuit of 
pleasure—in the gratification of 
every desire—and believed it might 
thus be attained, but never yet have 
I been able to grasp it.” 

“Which means, your majesty ex- 
pected to pass through the world 
without trials—a thing utterly im- 
possible,” added More, smiling. 

“It is that which makes me de- 
spair,my dear Thomas. Reflecting 
on the bitter disappointments I 
have experienced, I am often al- 
most transported with rage. No, 
More, you can never understand 
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me. You are always equally calm 
and joyous. Your desires are so hap 
pily directed that you can feel well 
assured of a peaceful, quiet future 
awaiting you.” 

“Your majesty is entirely mis- 
taken,” replied More, “if you be- 
lieve I have never entertained other 
desires than those I have been able 
to accomplish. The only secret I 
possess, in that respect, is, 1 compel 
my inclinations to obey me, instead 
of making my will subservient to 
them. Nevertheless, they often- 
times rebel and contend bitterly 
for supremacy, but then, it is only 
necessary to command silence, and 
not be disturbed by their cries and 
jamentations. Ultimately, they be- 
come like refractory children, who, 
constantly punished and severely 
beaten, at last are made to tremble 
at the very thought of the chastise- 
ment, and no longer dare to revolt.”’ 

“ This explanation of your system 
of self-government is very ingen- 
ious,” replied the king; “and hearing 
you speak in this quiet manner one 
would be induced to believe it were 
the easiest thing imaginable to ac- 
complish, ratlfer than the most diffi- 
cult. Ah!” he continued with a 
deep sigh, “I understand but too 
well how difficult.” 

“Tt is true,” replied More with 
earnest simplicity, “and I would 
not deny that, far from being agree- 
able, it is often, on the contrary, 
exceedingly painful and difficult 
for a man to impose these violent 
restraints upon his inclinations. 
But if he who hesitates on all oc- 
casions in the practice of virtue to 
do this necessary violence to him- 
self and remain faithful to the re- 
quirements of duty, would reflect 
but for a single instant, he will find 
that although at first he may escape 
suffering and privation by volun- 
tarily abandoning himself to his 
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passions, yet, later, he will inevita- 
bly be made to endure a far more 
bitter humiliation in the torturing 
reproaches of conscience ; the shame 
he will suffer in the loss of self-re- 
spect and the respect of others; 
and, in the inevitable course of 
events, he will at last discover 
that his passions have carried him 
far beyond the power of self-con- 
trol or reformation !” 

“ Let us banish these reflections, 
my dear More,” exclaimed the king 
in a petulant tone, passing his hand 
across his forehead; “they distress 
me, and I prefer a change of sub- 
ject.” Saying this he arose, and, 
putting his arm around Sir Thomas’ 
neck, they walked on together to- 
ward the extremity of the garden, 
which terminated in an extensive 
and beautiful terrace, at the foot of 
which flowed the waters of the 
Thames. 

The view was an extended one, 
and the king amused himself watch- 
ing the rapid movements of the little 
boats, filled with fishermen, rowing 
in every direction, drawing in the 
nets, which had been spread to dry 
on the reeds covering the banks of 
the river. Quantities of water-lilies, 
blue flowers, floating on their large 
brilliant green leaves, intermingled 
with the dark bending heads of the 
reeds, presenting to the distant ob- 
server the appearance of a beautiful 
variegated carpet of flowers. “ What 
a charming scene!” said the king, 
gazing at the prospect, and pointing 
to a boat just approaching the oppo- 
site side of the river to land a troop 
of young villagers, who with their 
bright steel sickles in hand were re- 
turning from the harvest fields. 
“And the graceful spire of your 
Chelsea belfry, gleaming in the dis- 
tance through the light silvery 
clouds, completes this charming 
landscape,” he added. 
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“Would it were possible to 
transport this view to the end of 
one of my drives in St. James’ 
Park,” continued the king. 

“Will it be very soon complet- 
ed?” asked Sir Thomas, at a loss 
what to say to his royal visitor. 

“ T hope so,” replied Henry lan- 
guidly, “ but these architects are so 
very slow. Before going to Graf- 
ton, I gave them numerous orders 
on the subject.” 

“Your majesty has been quite 
pleased with your journey, I be- 
lieve,” replied Sir Thomas, instant- 
ly reflecting what he should say 
next. 

“T should have been extremely 
well pleased,” he answered, with a 
sudden impatience of manner, “ had 
Wolsey not persisted so obstinately 
in following me. I have been much 
too indulgent,” he continued sharp- 
ly, “ infinitely too indulgent towards 
him, and am now well convinced 
of the mistake I have made in re- 
taining the slightest affection for a 
man who has so miserably deceived 
me. What would you think, More,” 
he continued, his manner suddenly 
changing, “if I appointed you in 
his place as lord chancellor?” 
And, turning towards Sir Thomas, 
he gazed fixedly in his eyes, as if to 
read the inmost emotions of his 
soul, 

“What would I think ?” answered 
More, calmly—then adding with a 
careless smile, “I should think 
your majesty had done a very 
wrong thing, and made a very bad 
choice.” 

“ Well, I believe I could not pos- 
sibly make a better,” said the king, 
emphasizing the last words. “ But I 
have not come here to discuss busi- 
ness matters ; rather, on the contrary, 
to get rid’ of them. Come, then, 
entertain me with something more 
agreeable.” But the words design- 
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edly (though with seeming uncon- 
cern) uttered by the king cast a 
sudden gloom over the spirit of Sir 
Thomas he vainly endeavored to 
dispel. ‘ 

“ Sire, your majesty is greatly mis- 
taken in entertaining such an idea,” 
he said, stammering and confused ; 
for, with his sincere and truthful 
nature, More under all circum- 
stances resolutely looked to the 
end of everything in which he sus- 
pected the least dissimulation. 

The king whirled round on his 
heel, pretending not to hear him. 
“'This is a beautiful rose,” he said, 
stooping down, “a very beautiful 
variety—come from the seed, no 
doubt? Are you a gardener? I 
am very fond of flowers. Oh! my 
garden will be superb.” 

“Sire,” said More, still pursuing 
his subject. 

“TIT must have a cutting of that 
rose—do you hear me, More?” As 
he ran on in this manner, to prevent 
Sir Thomas from speaking, the sil- 
very notes of a bell were heard, fill- 
ing the air with a sweet and pro- 
longed vibrating sound. 

“What bell is that?” asked the 
king. 

“The bell of our chapel, sire,” 
replied More, “summoning us to 
evening prayers, which we usually 
prefer saying all together. But to- 
day, your majesty having honored 
us with a visit, there will be no ob- 
ligation to answer the call.” 

“ By all means,” replied Henry. 
“Let me interfere with nothing. It 
is almost night: come. We will re- 
turn, and I will join in your devo- 
tions.” 

Sir Thomas conducted him 
through the shrubbery towards the 
chapel, a venerable structure in 
the Anglo-Saxon style of architec- 
ture. A thick undergrowth of 
briers, brambles, and wild shrub- 
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bery was matted and interlaced 
around the foundation of the build- 
ing; running vines clambered over 
the heavy arches of the antique win- 
dows, and fell back in waving gar- 
lands upon the climbing branches 
from which they had sprung. ‘The 
walls, of rough unhewn stone, were 
thickly covered with moss and ivy, 
giving the little structure an ap- 
pearance of such antiquity that the 
most scrupulous antiquarian would 
have unhesitatingly referred its foun- 
dation tothe time of King Athelstan 
or his brother Edmund. The inte- 
rior was adorned with extreme care 
and taste. A bronze lamp, suspend- 
ed before the altar, illuminated a 
statue of the Holy Virgin placed 
above it. The children of Sir 
Thomas, with the servants of his 
household, were ranged in respect- 
ful silence behind the arm-chair of 
his aged father. Margaret knelt 


beside him with her prayer-book, 


waiting to begin the devotions. 

The touching voice of this young 
girl as she slowly repeated the sub- 
lime words—‘“ Our Father who art 
in heaven”—those words which 
men may so joyfully pronounce, 
which teach us the exalted dignity 
of our being, the grandeur of our 
origin and destiny—those sublime 
words penetrated the soul of the 
king with a profound and singular 
emotion. 

“ What a happy family!” he ex- 
claimed, mentally. “ Nothing dis- 
turbs their harmony; day after day 
passes without leaving a regret be- 
hind it. Why can [ not join in 
this sweet prayer—why, O my soul, 
hast thou banished and forgotten 
it?” He turned from the contem- 
plation of these youthful heads 
bowed before the Mother of God, 
and a wave of bitter remorse swept 
once again over his hardened, hypo- 
critical soul. 
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After the king had returned to 
his royal palace and the evening 
repast was ended, William Roper 
approached Sir ‘Thomas and said: 

“You must consider yourself 
most fortunate, my dear father, 
in enjoying so intimately the favor 
of his majesty—why, even Cardinal 
Wolsey cannot boast of being hon- 
ored with such a degree of friend- 
ship and familiarity.” 

With a sad smile More, taking 
the young man’s hand, replied : 

“ Know, my son, I can never be 
elated by it. If this head, around 
which he passed his royal arm so 
affectionately this evening, could 
in falling pay the price of but one 
single inch of French territory, he 
would, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, deliver it up to the execu- 
tioner.” 


“What acknowledgments do I 
not owe you, madam,” said Sir 
Thomas Cheney to Lady Anne Bo- 
leyn, “for the services you have 
rendered me. But dare I hope for 
a full pardon from the king?” 

“Feel perfectly secure on that 
point,” replied Lady Anne. “He 
is convinced that Wolsey had you 
banished from court because of 
your disagreement with Cardinal 
Campeggio, and he considers you 
now one of his most faithful ad- 
herents.” 

“And I hope, madam, to have 
the happiness of proving to you 
that I am none the less faithfully 
your servant,” replied Sir Thomas 
Cheney. 

“You must admit now,” said 
Lady Anne, addressing her father 
and brother, the Earl of Wiltshire 
and the Viscount Rochford, who 
were both present, “that I succeed 
in doing what I undertake.” 

“You succeed in what you un- 
dertake,” replied her father humor- 
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ously, “ but you are a long time in 
deciding what todo. For instance, 
Cardinal Wolsey finds himself to- 
day occupying a position in which 
he has no right to be.” 

“ Ah! well, he will not remain in 
it very long,” replied Anne Boleyn, 
petulantly. “This morning the 
king told me the ladies would at- 
tend the chase to see the new fal- 
cons the king of France has sent 
him by Monsieur de Sansac. I 
will talk to him, and insist on his 
having nothing more to do with 
this horrid cardinal, or I shall at 
once quit the court. But,” she 
added, pausing suddenly with an 
expression of extreme embarrass- 
ment, “how should I answer were 
he to demand what his eminence 
Monseigneur Wolsey had ever done 
to me?” 

“Here, sister, here is your an- 
swer,” replied Viscount Rochford, 
taking a large manuscript book 
from his father’s portfolio. “ Take 
it and read for yourself; you will 
find here all you would need for a 
reply.” 

“That great book!” cried Anne, 
strongly opposed to this new com- 
mission, and pouting like a spoilt 
child. ‘Taking the book, she read 
—skipping a great deal, however— 
a minutely detailed statement, for- 
mally accusing Wolsey of having 
engaged in a secret correspondence 
with France, and with the most 
adroit malice misrepresenting every 
act of his administration as well 
as of his private life. 

“What! can all this be true?” 
cried Anne Boleyn, closing the 
book. 

“ Certainly true,” replied Roch- 
ford. “And _ furthermore, you 
should know, the cardinal, in or- 
der to reward Campeggio for the 
good services he has rendered you, 
has persuaded the king to send 
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lim home loaded with rich pres- 
ents, to conciliate the Pope, he says, 
by his filial submission and pious 
dispositions, and incline him to a 
favorable decision. ‘That is the 
way he manages,” continued Roch- 
ford, shrugging his shoulders, “and 
keeps you in the most humiliating 
position ever occupied by a wo- 
man.” 

Hearing her brother speak thus, 
the beautiful face of Anne Boleyn 
became instantly suffused with a 
deep crimson. 

“Oh! that odious man,” she 
cried passionately. “I shall no 
longer submit to it. It is to insult 
me he makes such gracious ac- 
knowledgments to that old cardi- 
nal. I will complain to the king. 
Oh! how annoying all this is, 
though,” and she turned the book 
over and over in her white hands. 
“ But see, it is time to start,” she 
added, pointing to a great clock 


standing in one corner of the apart- 
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ment. “Good-by; I must go! 
And Anne, attired in an elegant 
riding-habit, abruptly turning to a 
mirror, proceeded to adjust her 
black velvet riding-cap, when, ob- 
serving a small plume in her hat 
that was not arranged to her taste, 
she exclaimed, violently stamping 
her little foot : 

“ How many contradictions shall 
I meet this day? I cannot endure 
it! All those horrid affairs to 
think of, to talk about and explain ; 
all your recommendations to fol- 
low in the midst of a delightful 
hunting party; and then, after all, 
this hat which so provokes me! 
No; I can never fix it.””, And she 
hurried away to find a woman skill- 
ed in the arts of the toilet. But 
after making her sew and rip out 
again, bend the plume and straight- 
en it, place it forward and then 
back, she did not succeed in fixing 
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it to suit the fancy of Anne Boleyn, 
who, seeing the time flying rapidly, 
ended by cutting off the plume 
with the scissors, throwing it angri- 
ly on the floor and stamping it, 
putting the offending cap on her 
head without a plume; then mount- 
ing her horse she rode off, accom- 
panied by Sir Thomas Cheney, who 
escorted her, knowing she was to 
join the king on the road. 

“ How impulsive and thorghtless 
your sister is,” said Earl Wiltshire 
to his son, after Anne had left 
them, looking gloomily at the plume, 
still lying on the floor where she 
had thrown it. “She wants to be 
queen! Do you understand how 
much is comprised in that word? 
Well, she would accept a crown and 
fix it on her head with the same 
eager interest that she would order 
a new bonnet from her milliner. 
Yet I firmly believe, before accept- 
ing it, she would have to be well 
assured by her mirror that it was 
becoming to her style of beauty.” 

“T cannot comprehend her,” re- 
sponded Rochford. “Her good 
sense and judgment sometimes as- 
tonish me; then suddenly a ball, 
a dress, a new fashion has sufficed 
to make her forget the most im- 
portant matter that might be un- 
der discussion. [I am oftentimes 
led to wonder whence comes this 
singular mixture of frivolity and 
good sense in women. Is it a pe- 
culiarity of their nature or the re- 
sult of education ?” 

“It is entirely the fault of edu- 
cation, my son, and not of their 
weakness. From infancy they are 
taught to look upon ribbons, laces, 
frivolities, and fashions as the most 
precious and desirable things. In 
fact, they attach to these miserable 
trifles the same value that young 
men place on a brilliant armor or 
the success of a glorious action.” 
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“Tt may be so,” replied Roch- 
ford, “ but I think they are gener- 
ally found as incompetent for busi- 
ness as incapable of managing af- 
fairs of state.” 

“While very young, perhaps not,” 
answered Wiltshire; “proud and 
impulsive, they are neither capable 
of nor inclined to dissimulation ; 
but later in life they develop a 
subtle ingenuity and an extreme 
degree of penetration, that enable 
them to succeed most admirably.” 

“Ah! well, if the truth might be 
frankly expressed, I greatly fear 
that all this will turn out badly. 
Should we not succeed in espous- 
ing my sister to the king, she will 
be irretrievably compromised ; and 
then you will deeply regret having 
broken off her marriage with Lord 
Percy.” 

“You talk like an idiot,” re- 
plied the Earl of Wiltshire. “ Your 
sister shall reign, or I perish. 
Why should my house not give a 
queen to the throne of England? 
Would it not be far. better if our 
kings should select wives from the 
nobility of their country instead 
of marrying foreign princesses— 
strangers alike to the manners and 
customs as well as to the interests 
of the people over whom they are 
destined to reign?” 
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“You would probably be right,’ 
replied Viscount Rochford, “ if the 
king were not already married; 
but the clergy will always oppose 
this second marriage. They do 
not dare to express themselves 
openly because they fear the king, 
but in the end they will certainly 
preserve thenation inthis sentiment. 
I fear that Anne will yet be very un- 
happy, and I am truly sorry now 
she cannot be made Countess of 
Northumberland.” , 

“Hold your tongue, my son, 
cried Wiltshire, frantic with rage; 
“will you repeat these things to 
your sister, and renew her imagin- 
ary regrets also? As_ to these 
churchmen over whom you make 
so great an ado,” he continued 
with a menacing gesture, “I hope 
soon we shall be able to relieve 
them of the fortunes with which 
they are encumbered, and com- 
pel them to disgorge in our favor. 
You say that women are weak and 
fickle! If so, you certainly resem- 
ble them in both respects—the least 
difficulty frightens you into chang- 
ing your opinions, and you hesitate 
in the midst of an undertaking that 
has been planned with the greatest 
ability, and which, without you, I 
confidently believe I shall be able 
to accomplish.” 


” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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IS SHE CATHOLIC? 


Tue claim put forth by the Epis- 
copal Church—or, to use her full 
und legal title, The Protestant 
Episébpal Church of the United 
States of America—of being the 
Holy Catholic Church—Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic—and the accep- 
tance of her theory by a small por- 
tion of the Christian world, makes 
her and her theory, for a little time, 
worthy our attention, 

She is accustomed to use the for- 
mula, “I believe in the Holy Cath- 
olic Church.”” It is but natural to 
infer that she considers herself to 
be at least an integral part of that 
church. We have examined the 


question, and thus present our con- 
victions as to her status. 
We note, in the first place, that 


her bishops possess no power. 
They are bishops but in name. 
There is not one of them, no mat- 
ter how eminent he may be, who 
can say to a clergyman in his dio- 
cese: “ Here is an important parish 
vacant; occupy it.” He vould be 
met with the polite remark from 
some member of the parish, “ We 
are very much obliged to you, bi- 
shop, but you have nothing to say 
about it. Mr. M. is the warden.” 
Mr. M., the warden, may be, end 
in many instances is, a man who 
cares so little about the church 
that he has never yet been baptized, 
much less is he a communicant. 
He and his brother vestrymen, 
whether baptized or not, may, if 
the bishop claims an authority by 
virtue of his office, meet him at the 
church door, and tell him he can- 


not come in unless he will pledge 
himself to do as they wish; and the 
bishop may write a note of protest, 
and leave it behind him for them to 
tear up, as was done in Chicago 
with Bishop Whitehouse. Some 
local regulations have occasionally 
varied the above, but in the major. 
ity of parishes the authority is 
vested as we have stated. 

The bishop’s power of appoint- 
ing extends to none but feeble 
missionary stations ; and even these 
put on, at their earliest convenience, 
the airs of full-grown parishes. 

We note an instance where a 
bishop wrote to a lady in a remote 
missionary station, and asked re- 
garding some funds which had 
been placed in her hands by parties 
interested in the growth of the 
church in that place. It had been 
specified that the money was to be 
used for whatever purpose was 
deemed most necessary. The 
bishop requested that the money 
be paid to the missionary toward 
his salary. ‘The lady declined on 
the ground that she did not like 
the missionary. Another request in 
courteous language, as was befit- 
ting a bishop. He also stated his in- 
tention of visiting the place shortly 
in his official character. 

The lady’s reply equalled his 
own in courteous phraseology ; but 
the money was refused and the 
bishop informed that he “ need not 
trouble himself about making a visi- 
tation, as there was no class to be 
confirmed; besides, the church had 
been closed for repairs, and would 
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not be open for some months, at 
least not until a new minister was 
settled.” 

To the bishop’s positive know- 
ledge, no repairs were needed; but 
he deemed it wise to stay away, and 
no further steps were taken. 

With the clergy in his diocese 
the case is not very different. 

If a presbyter of any diocese 
chooses for any reason to go from 
one parish to another for the pur- 
pose of taking up a permanent 
abode, he can do so with or with- 
out consulting his bishop. In fact, 
the bishop has nothing to do with 
it. Should the presbyter desire to 
remove to another diocese, it is re- 
quisite that he obtain letters dimis- 
sory from the bishop, and the 
bishop is obliged to givethem. So 
also is the bishop in the diocese to 
which he goes obliged to receive 
them, unless they contain grave 
criminal charges. 

There is, in reality, but one thing 
the bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church can do, and that is 
make an appointment once in three 
years to confirm. So insignificant 
is his power in any other direction 
that certain persons, ill-natured or 
otherwise, have fastened upon him, 
whether deserved or undeserved, 
the name of “confirming machine.” 
Certain it is that, were the power 
of confirming in any degree vested 
in the “priests” of the church, 
the office of bishop might easily be 
dispensed with. He would appear 
only as the ornamental portion of a 
few occasional services. For he 
cannot authoritatively visit any 
parish, vacant or otherwis¢, except 
on a confirmation tour; and should 
this be too frequent in the estima- 
tion of the vestry, the doors of the 
church could be shut against him 
on any plea the vestry should 
choose to advance. 
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2. He cannot increase the num 
ber of his clergy, except as parishes 
choose. 

3. He cannot prevent a man fix- 
ing himself in the diocese if a con- 
gregation choose to “call ” him, no 
matter how worthy or unworthy 
the man may be. 

4. He cannot call a clergyman 
into his diocese, though every par- 
ish were empty. 

5. He cannot officiate in any 
church without invitation. 

6. He has no church of his 
own, except as he officiates as rec- 
tor; and unless invited to some 
place, he is forced, although a bi- 
shop, to sit in the congregation as a 
layman, if he do not stay at home. 

And, lastly, he cannot on any 
account visit a parish unless the 
vestry of that parish is willing. 

We sum up: That so far as the 
bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States 
of America are concerned, they are 
simply figure-heads, ornaments pos- 
sessing the minimum of authority— 
in point of fact, no authority at all. 

‘Their own convention addresses 
are a virtual confession of the con- 
dition of affairs as above laid down, 
‘To every one who has ever heard 
an Episcopal bishop’s address, as 
delivered before the annual conven- 
tion of clergymen and laymen, the 
following sample will not appear 
as in the least overdrawn : 

July 10.—Visited the parish of 
S. John, Oakdale, and confirmed 
three. 

July 17.—Visited the parish of 
Longwood, and preached and con- 
firmed one. 

July 24.—Visited S. Paul’s, and 
preached and confirmed two in the 
forenoon. Preached also in the af- 
ternoon. 

This is a very large and thriving 
parish. 
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July 26.—At Montrose I visited 
and confirmed one at the evening 
service. 

July 29.—Took a private convey- 
ance to Hillstown, and preached in 
the evening; confirmed one. ‘The 
rector of this parish is very ener- 
getic. 

Aug. 2.—Attended the burial of 
a dear friend. 

Aug. 7.—Attended the consecra- 
tion of S. Mark’s Church in Hyde 
Park. It is hoped that the difficul- 
ties in this parish are settled. The 
Rev. John Waters has resigned 
and gone to Omaha. Mr. Wil- 
liam Steuben is the senior warden. 
May the Lord prosper him and 
his estimable lady ! 

[To continue the list would cause 
a tear, and we do not wish to weep. ] 

The address each year of a Pro- 
testant Episcopal bishop is thor- 
oughly exemplified in the foregoing 
specimen. It is the same endless 
list of enteuthen exelaunets, varied 
only by the number of parasangas. 
‘To the lazy grammar-boy it is a 
most fascinating chapter of ancient 
history when he reaches the ez- 
teuthen section in the Anxnadasis. 
There is an immense list of them, 
and the lesson for that day is easy. 
When the first phrase is mastered, 
he knows all the rest, except the 
occasional figures. 

We once saw a reporter for a 
prominent Daily making a short- 
hand report of an address before 
an illustrious diocesan gathering. 
Having had some experience in the 
matter, he came to the meeting with 
his tablets prepared. They were 
as follows : 


VISITED AT AND CONFIRMED. 


—_——_ 


Three-quarters of the address 
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was thus prepared beforehand, it 
only being necessary to leave the 
lines sufficiently far apart to permit 
the insertion of occasional! notes. 

By his extra care he was enabled 
to present the most complete re- 
port of any paper in the city. 

The specimen we have given is a 
fairaverage. In future generations, 
when a classical student is given a 
bishop’s address to read, his Jabor 
for that day will be easy. 

Almost any bishop’s address will 
substantiate the statements we have 
made. We refer to them freely, 
without wasting time in selection. 

We beginanew paragraph: The 
system of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is eminently congrega- 
tional. 

If a parish chooses to “call” a 
given man, he is “ called.” 

Should the bishop “ interfere ” 
and recommend him, the recom- 
mendation, without an exception 
that has ever come to our know- 
ledge, militates against the propos- 
ed “call.” 

Should a parish desire to get rid 
of a pastor, it does so with or with- 
out the consent of the bishop, as 
happens, in the estimation of the 
wardens, to be most convenient. 
The officers may consult the bishop, 
and, if he agree with them, well and 
good. ‘The words of the diocesan 
are quoted from Dan to Beersheba, 
and the pastor is made to feel the 
lack of syrapathy—* Even his bi- 
shop is against him,” is whispered 
by young and old. 

If the bishop does not agree with 
them, they do not consult him 
again. ‘They proceed to accom- 
plish what they desire as if he had 
no existence, and—they always suc- 
ceed, 

There is a farcical canon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which 
says, if a parish dismiss its rector 
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without concurrence, it shall not 
be admitted into convention until 
it has apologized. 

It is a very easy thing for the 
wardens and vestrymen to address 
the convention, after they have ac- 
complished their ends, with “ Your 
honorable body thinks we have 
done wrong, and—we arg sorry for 
it,” or something else equally am- 
biguous and absurd. ‘The officers 
of the parish and the laymen of the 
congregation have done what they 
wished, and are content. As the 
convention is composed principally 
of laymen, the sympathy is natu- 
rally with the laymen’s side of the 
question. ‘lhe rector is hurriedly 
passed over, his clerical brethren 
looking helplessly on. 

. To get a new parish the dis- 
missed rector must “ candidate ”— 
a feature of clerical life most revolt- 
ing to any man with a spark of man- 
hood in him. 


We note, in the next place, an ut- 
ter want of unity in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

There are High-Church and Low- 
Church bookstores, where the pub- 
lications of the one are discarded 


by the other. There are High- 
Church and Low-Church semina- 
ries, where a man, to graduate from 
the one, will be looked upon inimi- 
cally, at least with suspicion, by 
the other. There is a High-Church 
“Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry,” where the principal thing 
accomplished is the maintenance 
of the secretary of the said so- 
ciety in a large brick house in a 
fashionable city, while he claims to 
support a few students on two 
meals a day; and a Low-Church 
Evangelical Society, where they re- 
quire the beneficiary to subscribe 
to certain articles of Low-Church- 
ism before they will receive him. 
The one society is thoroughly 
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hostiie to the other, and, in point of 
fact, the latter was created in oppo- 
sition to the former. 

There is but one thing in com- 
mon between the two, and that is 
cold-shoulderism. 

There are High-Church and Low- 
Church newspapers, in which the 
epithets used by the one toward 
the other do not indicate even re- 
spect. 

Some of the “church’s” minis- 
ters would no more enter a “ de- 
nominational” place of worship 
than they would put their hand in 
the fire. Others will fraternize 
with everything and everybody, 
and when Sunday comes will close 
their eyes—sometimes they roll 
them upward—and pray publicly: 
“From heresy and schism good 
Lord deliver us.” 

It may be necessary that there 
should be wranglings and bickerings 
within her fold, in order to consti- 
tute her the church militant; but 
we cannot forgive hypocrisy. 

With some of her ministers the 
grand object of existence seems to 
be to prove “ Popery” an emana- 
tion from hell. With others the 
effort is equally great to préve the 
Episcopal Church as a “ co-ordi- 
nate” branch with the Roman 
Church, and entitled to the same 
consideration as is paid by the 
devotees of Rome to its hierarchy. 
In both instances—viz., High 
Church and Low Church—history 
records failure. 

We notice next the relation which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
holds to the Church of England. 

The English Church evidently 
regards the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of 
America as a weaker sister, and not 
to be admitted to doubtful disputa- 
tions. She is courteous toward her, 
and accepts her present of a gold 
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alms-basin from an unrobed repre- 
sentative with a certain amount of 
ceremony. She invites her bishops 
to the Lambeth Conference, and 
they pay their own fare across the 
Atlantic; but they confer about 
nothing. It is true the Protestant 
Episcopal Church approved the ac- 
tion of the English Church in con- 
demning Colenso; but this was a 
safe thing for the English Church 
to present. It would have been 
hardly complimentary to have their 
guests go home without doing 
something, especially as they were 
not to be invited into Westminster 
Abbey, and were to have nothing to 
do with the coming Bible revision. 

The bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America were invited to 
the English conference very much 
as country cousins are invited to 
tea, and that was all. 

By way of asserting her right to 
a recognition as an equal with the 
Church of England, she—the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America—has 
established, or rather individuals 
have established and the act has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Gen- 
eral Convention, certain rival con- 
gregations in a few foreign cities 
where the English service was al- 
ready established. If she be of 
the same Catholic mould as the 
Church of England, why does she 
thus in a foreign city attempt to 
maintain an opposition § service ? 
The variations in the Prayer-Book 
are no answer to the question. If 
the English Church be Holy, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic, and the Protést- 
ant Episcopal Church be Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic, the two 
are therefore one; for they both 
claim that there is but one Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic church. 

She is in this case unmistakably 
uncatholic, or else the English 
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Church is. In either case she falls 
to the ground. 

Our attention is directed again 
to the many laws enacted against 
her bishops as compared with the 
laws enacted against the other mem- 
bers of the church. If Mosheim 
were to be restored to the flesh, 
and were to write the history of 
the Episcopal Church, and used as 
an authority the Digest of Canons, 
as he has been accustomed in his 
Ecclesiastical History to use eccle- 
siastical documents generally, he 
would style the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church a set 
of criminals of the deepest dye, 
and the priests and deacons not 
much better. The laity would be 
regarded as all that could be desired 
in lofty integrity and spotless mo- 
rality. Forwhy? A glance at their 
vade-mecum of Jaw—the Digest of 
Canons—shows an immense bulk 
of its space to be devoted “to the 
trial of a bishop.” The laity go 
scot-free. 

We question the propriety, as well 
as the Catholicity, of covering the 
higher clergy with laws till they are 
helpless, while the laity revel in a 
freedom that amounts, when they 
choose, to mob-license; but it is 
done, and the Episcopal Church is 
degraded to a level lower than any 
of the denominations around her. 

With other bodies who call them- 
selves Christian there is a certain 
amount of consistency. Their ru- 
lers are from among their own 
members. With the church under 
consideration, her rulers, in many 
cases, are any unbaptized heathen 
who may choose to work themselves 
into a temporary favor with the 
pew-holders. It is not necessary 
that they should even have ever at- 
tended church. We note an in- 
stance where the chief man of a 
small parish was a druggist, and 
kept in the rear of his drug-store a 
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low drinking-room; and this man 
was elected treasurer year after 
year by a handful of interested 
parties, and, when elected, he man- 
aged all the finances of the parish 
according to his own notions of 
propriety. It was his habit to go 
to the church near the close of the 
sermon, and go away immediately 
after the collection. 

We note another instance where 
a warden visited the rector of his 
parish, and threatened, with a polite 
oath, to give him something hotter 
than asection of the day of judgment 
if he did not ask his (the warden’s) 
advice a little more on parish mat- 
ters. The parish grew so warm 
that at the end of three weeks the 
rector was candidating for another. 

We note another instance where 
a warden was so overjoyed at hav- 
ing settled a rector according to 
his own liking that, on the arrival 
of the new incumbent, he not only 
did not go to hear him preach, but 
stayed at home with certain friends, 
and enjoyed, to use his own expres- 
sion, a “dooced big drunk.” Out of 
consideration for the feelings of his 
family we use the word “dooced” 
instead of his stronger expression. 

The rector of this happily-ruled 
parish was imprudent enough to 
incur the displeasure of his warden 
after a few months of arduous la- 
bor. He received a note while sit- 
ting at the bedside of his sick wife, 
saying that after the following Sun- 
day his services would be dispensed 
with; that if he attempted to stay, 
the church would be closed for 
repairs. 

We are well acquainted with a 
parish where a congregation wished 
to displace both the senior and 
junior wardens. These two gentle- 
men had been shrewd enough to 
foresee the event. They succeeded. 
by calculating management, in hav- 
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ing vested in themselves the right 
of selling pews. When Easter 
Monday came, they sold for a dol- 
lar a pew to loafers on the streets, 
and swarmed the election with men 
who never had entered the place be- 
fore. The laws of the parish were 
such that there was no redress. 
As a matter of course, the rector 
was soon candidating. 

During the earliest portion of the 
official iife of one of the oldest 
and most eminent bishops, he was 
called on to officiate at the institu- 
tion of a Low-Church rector. At 
the morning service the bishop 
took occasion to congratulate the 
congregation on the assumed fact 
that they had now “an altar, a 
priest, and a sacrifice,” and went on 
to enlarge on that idea. In the 
evening of the same day the insti- 
tuted minister, in addressing the 
congregation, said: “ My brethren, 
so help me God! if the doctrines 
you heard this morning are the 
doctrines of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, then I am no Protes- 
tant Episcopalian; but they are 
not such”—and essayed substan- 
tiating the assertion. All that 
came of the affair was the publica- 
tion, on the part of each, of their 
respective discourses. On the sup- 
position of the bishop’s having any 
foundation for his ecclesiastical 
character and for the doctrines he 
taught, would that have been the 
end of the matter ? 

Can it be that the Episcopal 
Church is Catholic? Is it possible 
that she is part of the grand struc- 
ture portrayed by prophets and 
sung in the matchless words of in- 
spiration as that against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail? 
Rather, we are forced to class her 
asa“ sister’ among the very “ here- 
tics ” from whom in her litany she 
prays, “ Good Lord deliver us.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “ PIUS VI.,”” ETC, 


CHAPTER X. 


ALARMING 


NovemsBerR had come, and was 
gathering up the last tints and blos- 
soms of autumn. One by one the 
garden lights were being put out; 
the tall archangel lilies drooped 
their snow and gold cups languidly ; 
the jasmine, that only the other 
day twinkled its silver stars amidst 
the purple bells of the clematis, now 
trailed wearily down the trellis of 
the porch; the hardy geraniums 
made a stand for it yet, but their 
petals dropped off at every puff of 
wind, and powdered the gravel with 
a scarlet ring round their six big 
red pots that flanked the walk from 
the gate to the cottage door; the 
red roses held out like a forlorn 
hope, defying the approach of the 
conqueror, and staying to say a last 
good-by to sweet Mother Summer, 
ere she passed away. 

It was too chilly to sit out of 
doors late of afternoons now, and 
night fell quickly. M. de la Bour- 
bonais had collapsed into his brown 
den; but the window stood open, 
and let the faint incense of the gar- 
den steal in to him, as he bent over 
his desk with his shaded lamp be- 
side him. 

Franceline had found it cold, and 
had slipt away, without saying why, 
to her own room upstairs. She was 
sitting on the floor with her hands 
in her lap, and her head pressed 
against the latticed window, watch- 
ing the scarlet geraniums as they 
shivered in the evening breeze and 
dropped into their moist autumn 
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tomb. A large crystal moon was 
rising above the woods beyond the 
river, and a few stars were coming 
out. She counted them, and listen- 
ed to the wood-pigeon cooing in the 
park, and to the solitary note of an 
owl that answered from some distant 
grove. But the voices of wood and 
field were not to her now what they 
once had been. There was some- 
thing in her that responded to them 
still, but not in the old way; she 
had drifted somewhere beyond their 
reach; she was hearkening for 
other voices, since one had touched 
her with a power these had never 
possessed, and whose echoing sweet- 
ness had converted the sounds that 
had till then been her only music 
into a blank and aching silence. 
Other pulses had been stirred, other 
chords struck within her, so strong 
and deep, and unlike the old child- 
ish ones, that these had become to 
her what the memory of the joys of 
childhood are to the full-grown 
man—a sweet shadow that lingers 
when the substance has fled; part 
of a life that has been lived, that 
can never be quickened again, but 
is enshrined in memory. 

She was very pale, almost like a 
shadow herself, as she sat there in 
the silver gloom. Mothers who 
met her in her walks about tie 
neighborhood looked wistfully after 
the gentle young face, and said with 
a sigh: “What a pity! And so 
young too!” Yet Franceline was 
not ill; not even ailing; she never 
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complained even of fatigue, and 
when her father tapped the pale 
cheek and asked how his Clair-de- 
lune was, she would answer brightly 
that she had never been better in 
her life, and as she had no cough, 
he believed her. A cough was 
Raymond’s single diagnosis of dis- 
ease and death; he had a vague 
but deep-seated belief that nobody, 
no young person certainly, ever died 
a natural death without this fatal 
premonitory sympiom. And yet 
he could not help following France- 
line with an anxious eye as he saw 
her walking listlessly about the gar- 
den, or sitting with a book in her 
hand that she let drop every now 
and then to look dreamily out of 
the window, and only resumed with 
an evident effort. Sometimes she 
would go and lean her arms on the 
rail at the end of the garden, and 
stand there for an hour together 
gazing at the familiar landscape as 


if she were discovering some new 
feature in it, or straining her eyes 


to see some distant object. He 
could not lay his finger on any par- 
ticular symptom that justified anx- 
iety, and still he was anxious; a 
change of some sort had come over 
the child ; she grew more and more 
like her mother, and it was not until 
Armengarde was several years older 
than Franceline that the disease 
which had been germinating in her 
system from childhood developed 
itself aud proved fatal. 

M. de la Bourbonais never allud- 
ed to Franceline’s refusal of Sir 
Ponsonby Anwyll, but he had not 
forgotten it. In his dreamy mind he 
cogitated on the possibility of the 
offer being renewed, and her ac- 
cepting it. As to Clide de Winton, 
he had quite ceased to think of 
him, and never for an instant coup- 
led him in his thoughts with France- 
line. It did not strike him as signi- 
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mentioning the young man since 
his return. After the conversation 
that Clide had once been the sub- 
ject of between them, this reticence 
was natural enough. The failure 
of his wild, affectionate scheme 
placed him in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous position towards Raymond, 
and it was no wonder that he 
shrank from alluding to it. 

Sir Ponsonby had left Rydal im- 
mediately after the eventful ride we 
know of. He could not remain in 
Franceline’s neighborhood without 
seeing her, and he had sense enough 
to feel that he would injure rather 
than serve his cause by forcing his 
society on her after what had pass- 
ed. This is as good as admitting 
that he did not look upon his cause 
as lost. What man in love for the 
first time would give up after one 
refusal, if his love was worth the 
name? Ponsonby was not one of 
the faint-hearted tribe. He com- 
bined real modesty as to his own 
worth and pretensions with un- 
bounded faith in the power of his 
love and its ultimate success. The 
infallibility of hope and persever- 
ance was an essential part of his 
lover's creed. He did not apply 
the tenet with any special sense of 
its fitness to Franceline in particular. 
He was no analyzer of character ; 
he did not discriminate nicely be- 
tween the wants and attributes of 
one woman and another ; he blend- 
ed them all in a theoretical worship, 
and included all womankind in his 
notions as to how they were indi- 
vidually to be woed and won. He 
would let them have their own way, 
allow them unlimited pin-money, 
cover them with trinkets, and grati- 
fy all their little whims. If a girl 
were ever so beautiful and ever so 
good, no man could do more for 
her than this; and any man who 
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was able and willing to do it, ought 
to be able to win her. Ponsonby 
took heart, and trusted to his uni- 
form good luck not to miss the 
prize he had set his heart on. He 
would rejoin his regiment for the 
present, and see what a month’s 
absence would do for him. He 
had one certain ground of hope: 
Franceline did not dislike him, and, 
as far as he could learn or guess, 
she cared for no one else. Sir Si- 
mon was his ally, and would keep 
a sharp lookout for him, and keep 
the little spark alive—if spark there 
were—by singing his praises judi- 
ciously in the ear of the cruel fair 
one. 

She, meanwhile, went on in her 
usual quiet routine, tending the 
sick, teaching some little children, 
and working with her father, who 
grew daily more enamored of her 
tender and intelligent co-operation. 
Lady Anwyll called soon after Pon- 
sonby’s departure, and was just as 
kind and unconstrained as if no- 
thing had happened. She did not 
press Franceline to go and stay at 
Rydal, but hoped she would ride 
over there occasionally with Sir 
Simon to lunch. Her duties as 
secretary to Raymond made the 
sacrifice of a whole afternoon re- 
pugnant to her; but she did go 
once, just to show the old lady that 
she retained the same kind feeling 
towards her as before anything had 
occurred to make a break in their 
intimacy. It was delightful when 

she came home to find that her fa- 
* ther had been utterly at sea without 
her, mooning about in a helpless 
way amongst the notes and papers 
that under her management had 
passed from confusion and chaos 
into order and sequence. While 
everything was in confusion he 
could find his way through the 
maze, but he had no key to this 
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new order of things. Franceline 
declared she must never leave him 
so long again; he had put everything 
topsy-turvy, he was not to be trust- 
ed. ‘The discovery of his depend- 
ence on her in a sphere where she 
had till lately heen as useless tc 
him as Angélique or Miss Merrywig 
was a source of infinite enjoyment 
to her, and she threw herself into 
her daily task with an energy that 
lightened the labor immensely to 
her father, without, as faras France- 
line could say, fatiguing herself. 
But fatigue for being unconscious 
is sometimes none the less real. 
It may be that this sustained ap- 
plication was straining a system al- 
ready severely tried by mental pres- 
sure. She was one day writing 
away as usual, while Raymond, with 
a bookful of notes in his hand, 
stood on the hearth-rug dictating. 
Suddenly she was seized with a fit 
of coughing, and, putting her hand- 
kerchief quickly to her mouth, she 
drew it away stained with crimson. 
She stifled a cry of terror that rose 
to her lips, and hurried out of the 
room. Her father had seen no- 
thing, but her abrupt departure 
startled him; he hastened after her, 
and found her in the kitchen hold- 
ing the handkerchief up to Angé- 
lique, who was looking at the fatal 
stain with a face rather stupefied 
than terrified. 

“ My God, have pity upon me! 
My child! My child!” he cried, 
clasping his hands and abandoning 
himself to his distress with the im- 
passioned demonstrativeness of a 
Frenchman. 

Woman, it is said truly, is more 
courageous at bearing physical pain 
than man; it is true also that she 
has more self-command in control- 
ling the expression of mental pain. 
Her instinct is surer too in guiding 
her how to save others from suffer- 
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ing; let her be ever so untutored, 
she will prove herself shrewder 
than the cleverest man on occa- 
sions like the present. Angélique’s 
womanly instinct told her at once 
that it was essential not to frighten 
Franceline ; that the nervous shock 
would infallibly aggravate the evil, 
wherever the cause lay, and that 
the best thing to do now was to 
scothe and allay her fears. 

“Bless me! what is there to 
make a row about ?” she cried with 
an angry chuckle, crushing the 
handkerchief in her fingers and 
darting a look on her master 
which, if eyes could knock down, 
must have laid him prostrate on 
the spot; “the child has an indi- 
gestion and has thrown up a 
mouthful of bread from her stom- 
ach. Hein!” 

“How do you know it is from 
the stomach and not from the 
lungs?” he. asked, already reas- 
sured by her confidence, and still 
more by her incivility. 

“How do I know? Am I a 
fool? Would it be that color if it 
was from the lungs? I say it is 
from the stomach, and it is a good 
business. But we must not have 
too much of it. It would weaken 
the child; we must stop it.” 

“T will run for the doctor at 
once!” exclaimed M. de la Bour- 
bonais, still trembling and excited. 
“Or stay !—no!—I will fly to the 
Court and they will despatch a 
man on horseback!” He was hur- 
rying away when Angélique literal- 
ly shouted at him: 

“Wilt thou be quiet with thy 
doctor and thy man on horseback ! 
I tell thee it is from the stomach ; 
I know what I am about. I want 
neither man nor horse. It is from 
the stoniach! Dost thou take me 
for a fool at this time of my life?” 

Raymond stood still like a chid- 
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den child while the old servant 
poured this volley at him. France- 
line stared at her aghast. In her 
angry excitement the grenadier 
had broken through not only all 
barriers of rank, but all the com- 
mon rules of civility—she who was 
such a strict observer of both that 
they seemed a very part of herself. 
This ought to have opened their 
eyes, if nothing else did; but Fran- 
celine was only bewildered, Ray- 
mond was cowed and perplexed. 

“If thou art indeed quite sure,” 
he said, falling into the familiar 
“thee and thou” by which she ad- 
dressed him, and which on her def- 
erential lips sounded so outrageous 
and unnatural—“ if thou art indeed 
certain I will be satisfied; but, my 
good Angélique, would it not be a 
wise precaution to have a medical 
man?—only just, as thou sayest 
well, to prevent its going too far.” 

“ Well, well, if Monsieur le Comte 
wishes, let it be; let the doctor 
come; for me, I care not for him; 
they are an ignorant lot, pulling 
long faces to make long bills; but 
if it pleases Monsieur le Comte, let 
him have one to see the child.” 
She nodded her flaps at him, as if 
to say, “ Be off then at once and 
leave us in peace!” 

He was leaving the room, when, 
turning round suddenly, he came 
close up to Franceline. “ Dost 
thou feel a pain, my child ?” he said, 
peering anxiously into her face. 

“No, father, not the least pain. 
I am sure Angélique is right; I feel 
nothing here,” putting her hand to 
her chest. 

“God is good! God is good!” 
muttered the father half audibly, 
and, stroking her cheek gently, he 
went. 

“Let not Monsieur le Comte go 
rushing off himself; let him send 
one of those thirty-six lackeys at 
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the Court!” cried Angélique, call- 
ing after him through the kitchen 
window. 

In her heart and soul Angélique 
was terrified. She had thrown 
out quite at random, with the in- 
stinct of desperation, that confident 
assurance as to the color of the 
stain. Her first impulse was to 
save Franceline from the shock, 
but it had fallen full upon herself. 
This accident sounded like the first 
stroke of the death-knell. No one 
would have supposed it to look at 
her. She set her arms akimbo and 
laughed till she shook at her own 
impudence to M. le Comte, and 
how meekly M. le Comte had borne 
it, and how scared his face was, and 
what a joke the business was alto- 
gether. To see him stand there 
wringing his hands, and making 
such a wailing about nothing! 
But when Franceline was going to 
answer and reproach her old donne 
with this inopportune mirth, she 
laid her hand on the young girl’s 
mouth and bade her peremptorily 
be silent. 

“Tf you go talking and scolding, 
child, there is no knowing what 
mischief you may do. Come and 
lie down, and keep perfectly quiet.” 

Franceline obeyed willingly 
enough. She was weak and tir- 
ed, and glad to be alone awhile. 

Angélique placed a cold, wet 
cloth'on her chest, and made her 
some cold lemonade to drink. It 
was making a fuss about nothing, 
to be sure ; but it would please M. 
le Comte. He was never happier 
than when people were making a 
fuss over his Clair-de-lune. 

It was not long before the count 
returned, accompanied by Sir Si- 
mon, Angélique saw at a glance 
that the baronet understood how 
things were. He talked very big 
about his confidence that Angé- 
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lique was right; that it was an acci- 
dent of no serious import whatever ; 
but he exchanged a furtive glance 
with the old woman that sufficiently 
belied all this confident talk. He 
was for going up to see Franceline 
with M. de la Bourbonais, but An- 
gélique would not allow this. M. le 
Comte might go, if he liked, pro- 
vided he did not make her speak ; 
but nobody else must go; the room 
was too small, and it would excite 
the child to see people about her. 
So Raymond went up alone. As 
soon as his back was turned, An- 
gélique threw up her hands with 
a gesture too significant for any 
words. Sir Simon closed the door 
gently. 

“T am not duped any more than 
you,” he said. “It is sure to be 
very serious, even if it is not fatal. 
Tell me what you really think.” 

“TI saw her mother go through 
it all. It began like this. Only 
Madame la Comtesse had a cough ; 
the petite has never had one. 
That is the only thing that gives 
me a bit of hope; the petite has 
never coughed. O Monsieur Si- 
mon! it is terrible. It will kill 
us all three; I know it will.” 

“Tut, tut! don’t give up in this 
way, Angélique,” said the baronet 
kindly, and turning aside; “that 
will mend nothing; it is the very 
worst thing you could do. I agree 
with you that it is very serious; 
not so much the accident itself, 
perhaps—we know nothing about 
that yet—but on account of the 
hereditary taint in the constitution. 
However, there has been no cough 
-undermining it so far, and with 
care—I promise you she _ shall 
have the best—there is every reason 
to hope the child will weather it. 
At her age one weathers every- 
thing,” he added, cheerfully. 
“Come now, don’t despond; a 
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great deal depends on your keep- 
ing a cheerful countenance.” 

“ I know it, monsieur, and I will 
do my best. But I hear steps! 
Could it be the doctor already? 
For goodness’ sake run out and meet 
him, and tell him, as he hopes to save 
us all, not to let Monsieur le Comte 
know there is any danger! It is 
all up with us if he does. Monsieur 
le Comte could no more hide it 
than a baby could hide a pin in its 
clothes.” 

She opened the door and almost 
pushed Sir Simon out, in her ter- 
ror lest the doctor should walk in 
without being warned. 

Sir Simon met him at the back 
of the cottage. A few words were 
exchanged, and they came in to- 
gether. Raymond met them on 
the stairs. The medical man pre- 
ferred seeing his patient alone ; the 
nurse might be present, but he 
could have no one else. In a very 
few minutes he came down, and a 
glance at his face set the father’s 
heart almost completely at rest. 

“ Dear me, Sir Simon, you would 
never do for a sick nurse. You 
prepared me for a very dangerous 
case by your message; it is a mere 
trifle; hardly worth the hard ride 
I’ve had to perform in twenty min 
utes,” 

“Then there is nothing amiss 
with the lungs?” 

“Would you like to sound them 
yourself, count? Pray do! It 
will be more satisfactory to you.” 
And he handed his stethoscope ,to 
M. de la Bourbonais—not mock- 
ingly, but quite gravely and 
kindly. 

That provincial doctor missed 
his vocation. He ought to have 
been a diplomatist. 

Instead of the proffered stetho- 
scope, M. de la Bourbonais grasped 
his hand. His heart was too full 
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for speech. The reaction of secur- 
ity after the brief interval of agony 
and suspense unnerved him. He sat 
down without speaking, and wiped 
the great drops from his forehead. 
The medical man addressed himself 
to Sir Simon and Angélique. There 
was nothing whatever to be alarmed 
at; but there was occasion for care 
and certain preventive measures. 
The young lady must have perfect 
rest and quiet; there must be no 
talking for some time; no excite- 
ment of any sort. He gave sundry 
directions about diet, etc., and 
wrote a prescription which was to 
be sent to the chemist at once. 
M. de la Bourbonais accompanied 
him to the door with a lightened 
heart, and bade him au revoir with 
a warm pressure of the hand. 

“ Now, let me hear the truth,” 
said Sir Simon, as soon as they en- 
tered the park. 

“You have heard the truth— 
though only in a negative form. If 
you noticed, we did not commit our- 
selves to any opinion of the case; 
we only prescribed for it. This 
was the only way in which we 
could honestly follow your instruc- 
tions,” observed the doctor, who 
always used the royal “ we” of au- 
thorship when speaking profession- 
ally. 

“ You showed great tact and pru- 
dence; but there is no need for 
either now. Tell me exactly what 
you think.” 

“Tt will be more to the purpose 
to tell you what we know,” rejoined 
the medical man. “ There is a 
blood-vessel broken; not a large 
ont, happily, and if the hemorrhage 
does not increase and continue, 
it may prove of no really serious 
consequence. But then we must 
remember the question of inheri- 
tance. That is what makes a 
symptom in itself trifling assume a 
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grave—we refrain from saying fatal 
—character.” 

“ You are convinced that this is 
but the beginning of the end—am 
I to understand that?” asked Sir 
Simon. He was used to the doc- 
tor’s pompous way, and knew him 
to be both clever and conscientious, 
at least towards his patients. 

“It would be precipitating an 
opinion to say so much. We are 
on the whole inclined to take a 
more sanguine view. We consider 
the hitherto unimpaired heaith of 
the patient, and her extreme youth, 
fair grounds for hope. But great 
care must be taken; all excitement 
must be avoided.” 

“ You may count on your orders 
being strictly carried out,” said Sir 
Simon. 

They walked on a few yards with- 
out further speech. Sir Simon was 
busy with anxious and affectionate 
thoughts. 

“should fancy a warm climate 
would be the best cure for a case of 
this kind,” he observed, answering 
his own reflections, rather than 
speaking to his companion. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” assented 
Dr. Blink, “if the patient was in a 
position to authorize her medical 
attendant in ordering such a mea- 
sure.” 

“ Monsieur de la Bourbonais is in 
that position,” replied Sir Simon, 
quietly. 

“Ah! I am glad to know it. I 
may act on the information one of 
these days. The young lady could 
not bear the fatigue of a journey to 
the south just now; the general 
health is a good deal below par; 
the nervous system wants toning; 
it is unstrung.” 

Sir Simon made no comment— 
not at least in words—but it set his 
mind on painful conjecture. Per- 
haps the electric chain passed from 
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him to his companion, for the lat- 
ter said irrelevantly but with a sig- 
nificant expression, as he turned 
his glance full upon Sir Simon : 

“We medical men are trusted 
with many secrets—secrets of the 
heart as well as of the body. We 
ask you frankly, as a friend of our 
patient, is there any moral cause at 
work—any disappointed affection 
that may have preyed on the mind 
and fostered the inherited germs 
of disease ?” 

“T cannot answer that question,” 
replied the baronet after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“You cannot, or you will not? 
Excuse my pertinacity ; it is profes- 
sianal and necessary.” 

Sir Simon hesitated again before 
he answered. 

“I cannot even give a decided 
answer to that. I had some time 
ago feared there existed something 
of the sort, but of late those appre- 
hensions had entirely disappeared. 
If you had put the question to me 
yesterday, 1 should have said em- 
phatically there is nothing to fear 
on that score; the child is perfect- 
ly happy and quite heart-whole.” 

“And to-day you are not pre- 
pared to say as much,” persisted 
Dr. Blink. “Something has occur- 
red to modify this change of opin- 
ion ?” 

“ Nothing, except the accident 
that you know of and your question 
now. These suggest to me that I 
may have been right in the first in- 
stance.” 

“Ts it in your power or within 
the power of circumstances to set 
the wrong right—to remove the 
cause of anxiety—assuming that it 
actually exists?” 

“No, it is not; nothing can re- 
move it.” 

“ And she is aware of this?” 

“T fear not.” 
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“Say rather that you hope not. 
In such cases hope is the best phy- 
sician ; let nothing be done, as far 
as you can prevent it, to destroy 
this hope in the patient’s mind; I 
would even venture to urge that 
you should do anything in your 
power to feed and stimulate it.” 

“That is impossible; quite im- 
possible,” said Sir Simon emphati- 
cally. The doctor’s words fell on 
him like a sting, and this very feel- 
ing increased to conviction what 
had, at the beginning of the con- 
versation, been only a vague mis- 


giving. 


Franceline rallied quickly, and 
with her returning strength Sir Si- 
mon’s fears were allayed. He had 
not been able to follow the doctor’s 
advice as to keeping alive any 
soothing delusions that might exist 
in her mind, but he succeeded, by 
dint of continually dinning it into 


his ears that there was no danger, 
in convincing her father that there 


was not; and the cheerfulness and 
security that radiated from him 
acted beneficially on her, and 
proved of great help to the medi- 
cal treatment. And was Dr. Blink 
right in his surmise that a moral 
cause had been at work and con- 
tributed to the bursting of the 
blood-vessel? If Franceline had 
been asked she would have denied 
it; if any one had said to her that 
the accident had been brought on 
by mental suffering, or insinuated 
that she was still at heart pining 
for a lost love, she would have an- 
swered with proud sincerity: “It 
is false; I am not pining. I have 
ceased to think of Clide de Win- 
ton; I have ceased to love him.” 
But which of us can answer truly 
for our own hearts? We do not 
want to idealize Franceline. We 
wish to describe her as she was, the 
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good with the evil; the struggle 
and the victory as they alternated 
in her life; her heart fluctuating, 
but never consciously disloyal. 
There must be flaws in every pic- 
ture taken from life. Perfection is 
not to be found in nature, except 
when seen through a poet’s eyes. 
Perhaps it was true that Franceline 
had ceased to love Clide. When 
our will is firmly set upon self- 
conquest we are apt to fancy it 
achieved. But conquest does not 
of necessity bring joy, or even 
peace. Nothing is so terrible as 
a victory, except a defeat, was a 
great captain’s cry on surveying the 
bloody field of yesterday’s battle. 
The frantic effort, the bleeding tro- 
phies may inflict a death-wound on 
the conqueror as fatal, in one 
sense, as defeat. We see the 
“ good fight” every day leading to 
such issues. Brave souls fight and 
carry the day, and then go to reap 
their laurels where “beyond these 
voices there is peace.” Franceline 
had gained a victory, but there was 
no rejoicing in the triumph. Her 
heart plained still of its wounds; 
if she did not hear it, it was be- 
cause she would not; it still be- 
moaned its hard fate, its broken 
cup of happiness. 

She rose up from this inens, 
however, happier than she had 
been for months. It was difficult 
to believe that the period which 
had worked such changes to her 
inward life counted only a few 
months; it seemed like years, like 
a lifetime, since she had first met 
Clide de Winton. She resumed 
her calmly busy little life as before 
the break had come that suspended 
its active routine. By Dr. Blink’s 
desire the teaching class was sup- 
pressed, and the necessity of guard- 
ing against cold prevented her do- 
ing much amongst the sick; but 
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this extra leisure in one way en- 
abled her to increase her work in 
another; she devoted it to writing 
with her father; this never tired 
her, she affirmed—it only interested 
and amused her. : 

The advisability of a trip to some 
southern spot in France or Italy 
had been suggested’ by Dr. Blink; 
but the proposal was rejected by 
his patient in such a strenuous and 
excited manner that he forebore to 
press it. He noticed also an ex- 
pression of sudden pain on M. de 
la Bourbonais’ countenance, accom- 
panied by an involuntary deep- 
drawn sigh, that led him to believe 
there must be pecuniary impedi- 
ments in the way of the scheme, 
notwithstanding Sir Simon’s assur- 
ance to the contrary. The émigré 
was universally looked upon as a 
poor man. Who else would live as 
he did? Still Sir Simon must have 
known what he was saying. How- 
ever, as it happened, the cold 
weather, which was now setting in 
pretty sharp, was by no means fa- 
vorable to travelling, so the doctor 
consented willingly enough to abide 
by the patient’s circumstances and 
wishes. A long journey in winter is 
always a high price for an invalid to 
pay for the benefit of a warm climate. 

In the first days of December, 
Sir Simon took flight from Duller- 
ton to Nice. Lady Rebecca was 
spending the winter at Cannes, and 
as Mr. Simpson reported that “her 
ladyship’s health had declined visi- 
bly within the last month,” it was 
natural that her dutiful step-son 
should desire to be within calk in 
case of any painful eventuality. If 
the climate of the sunny Mediterra- 
nean town happened to be a very 
congenial winter residence to him, 
so much the better. It is only fair 
that a man should have some com- 
pensation for doing his duty. 
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The day before he started Sir 
Simon came down to The Lilies. 

“ Raymond,” he said, “ you have 
sustained a loss lately; you must 
be in want of money; now is the 
time to prove yourself a Christian, 
and let others do unto you as you 
would do unto them. You offered 
me money once when I did not 
want it; I offer it to you now that 
you do.” And he pressed a bundle 
of notes into the count’s hands. 

But Raymond crushed them back 
into his. “Mon cher Simon! I do 
not thank you. That would be un- 
grateful; it would look as if I were 
surprised, whereas I have long 
since come to take brotherly kind- 
ness as a matter of course from 
you. But in truth I do not want 
this money; I give you my word I 
don’t!” 

“If you pledge your word, I 
must believe you, I suppose,” re- 
turned the baronet; “ but promise 
me one thing—if you should want it, 
you will let me know?” 

“I promise you I will.” 

Sir Simon with a sigh, which 
Raymond took for reluctance, but 
which was really one of relief, re- 
placed the notes in his waistcoat 
pocket. “I had better leave you a 
blank check all the same,” he said; 
“you might happen to want it, and 
not be able to get a letter to me at 
once. There is no knowing where 
the vagabond spirit may lead me, 
once I am on the move. Give me 
a pen.” And he seated himself at 
the desk. 

Raymond protested; but it was 
no use, Sir Simon would have 
his own way; he wrote the blank 
check and saw it locked up in the 
count’s private drawer. M., de la 
Bourbonais argued from this reck- 
less committal of his signature that 
the baronet’s finances were in a 
flourishing condition, and was 
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greatly rejoiced. Alas! if the 
truth were known, they had never 
been in asorrier plight. He had of- 
fered the bank-notes im all sincer- 
ity, but if Raymond had accepted 
it, Sir Simon would have been at 
his wit’s end to find the ready 
money for his journey. But he 
kept this dark, and rather led his 
friend to suppose him flush of 
money ; it was the only chance of 
getting him to accept his generosity. 

“Mind you keep me constantly 
informed how Franceline gets on,” 
were his parting words; and M. 
de la Bourbonais promised. 

She got on in pretty much the 
same way for some time. Languid 
and pale, but not suffering; and 
she had no cough, and no return of 
the symptoms that had alarmed 
them all so much. Angélique 
watched her as a cat watches a 
mouse, but even her practised eye 
could detect no definite cause for 
anxiety. 

One morning, about a fortnight 
after Sir Simon’s departure, Fran- 
celine was alone in the little sitting- 
room—her father had gone to do 
some shopping for her in the town, 
as it was too cold for her to ven- 
ture out—when Sir Ponsonby 
Anwyll called. The moment she 
saw him she flushed up, partly with 
surprise, partly with pleasure. A 
casual observer would have con- 
cluded this to be a good sign for the 
visitor; a male friend would have 
unhesitatingly pronounced him a 
lucky dog. Ponsonby himself felt 
slightly elated. 

“T heard you were ill,”’ he said, 
“and as I am at home on leave for 
a few days, I could not resist com- 
ing to inquire for you. You are 
not. displeased with me for com- 
ing ?” 

“ No, indeed; it is very kind of 
you. I am glad to see you,” Fran- 
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celine replied with bright, grateful 
eyes. 

Hope bounded up high in Pon- 
sonby. 

“They told me you had been 
very ill. I hope it is not true. 
You don’t look it,” he said anx- 
iously. 

“T have been frightening them a 
little more than it was worth; but 
I am quite well now. How is 
Lady Anwyll ?” 

“ Thank you, she’s just as usual ; 
in very good health and a tremen- 
dous bustle. You know I always 
put the house topsy-turvy when I 
come down. Notthat 1 mean todo 
it; it seems to come of itself asa 
natural consequence of my being 
there,” he explained, laughing. “Is 
M. de la Bourbonais quite well ?” 

“ Quite well. He will be in pre- 
sently ; he is only gone to make a 
few purchases for me.” 

“How anxious he must have 
been while you were ill!” 

“ Dear papa! yes he was.” 

“Do you ride much now?” 

“Not at all. I am forbidden to 
take any violent exercise for the 
present.” 

All obvious subjects being now 
exhausted, there ensued a pause. 
Ponsonby was the first to break it. 

“ Have you forgiven me, France- 
line?” he said, looking at her ten- 
derly, and with a sort of sheepish 
timidity. 

“Indeed I have; forgiven and 
forgotten,” she replied; and then 
blushing very red, and correcting 
herself quickly: “ I mean there was 
nothing to forgive.” 

“That’s not the sort of forgive- 
ness I want,” said Ponsonby, grow- 
ing courageous in proportion as she 
grewembarrassed. “ Franceline, why 
cah you not like me a little? I 
love you so much ; no one will ever 
love you better, or as well !” 
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She shook her head, but said no- 
thing, only rose and went to the 
window. He followed her. 

“You are angry with me again !” 
he exclaimed, and was going to 
break out in entreaties to be for- 
given; when stooping forward he 
caught sight of her face. It was 
streaming with tears ! 

“There, the very mention of it 
sets you crying! Why do you hate 
me so?” 

“I do not hate you. I never 
hated you! I wish with all my 
heart I could love you! But I can- 
not, I cannot! And you would not 
have me marry you if I did not love 
you? It would be false and selfish 
to accept your love, with all it would 
bring me, and give so little in re- 
turn?” She turned her dark eyes on 
him, still full of tears, but unabash- 
ed and innocent, as if he had been 
a brother asking her to do some- 
thing unreasonable. 


“So little!” he cried, and seizing 
her hand he pressed it to his lips; 
“if you knew how thankful I would 


be for that little! What am I but 
an awkward lout at best! But I 
will make you happy, Franceline; 
I swear to you I will! And your 
father too. I will be as good asa 
son to him.” 

She made no answer but the 
same negative movement of her 
head. She looked out over the 
winter fields with a dreamy expres- 
sion, as if she only half heard him, 
while her hand lay passively in 
his. 

“ Say you will be my wife! Ac- 
cept me, Franceline!” pleaded the 
young man, and he passed his arm 
around her. 

The action roused her; she 
snatched away her hand and start- 
ed from him. It was not aversion 
or antipathy, it was terror that dic- 
tated the movement. Something 
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within her cried out and forbade 
her to listen. She could no more 
control the sudden recoil than she 
could control the tears that gushed 
out afresh, this time with loud sobs 
that shook her from head to foot. 

“Good heavens! what have I 
done?” exclaimed Ponsonby, help- 
less and dismayed. “Shall I go 
away ? shall I leave you ?” 

“Oh! it is nothing. It is over 
now,” said Franceline, her agita- 
tion quieted instantaneously by 
the sight of his. She dashed the 
tears from her cheeks impatient- 
ly; she was vexed with herself for 
giving way so before him. “Sit 
down ; you are trembling all over,” 
said the young man; and he gently 
forced her into a chair. “ Iam sor- 
ry I said anything; I will never 
mention the subject again without 
your permission. Shall I go away ?” 

“It would be very ungracious to 
say ‘yes,’” she replied, trying to 
smile through the tears that hung 
like raindrops on her long lashes; 
“but you see how weak and foolish 
I am.” 

“My poor darling! I will go and 
leave you. I have been too much 
for you. Only tell me, may I come 
soon again—just to ask how you 
are?” 

She hesitated. To say yes 
would be tacitly to accept him; 
yet it was odious to turn him off 
like this without a word of kindly 
explanation to soften the pang. 
Ponsonby could not read these 
thoughts, so he construed her hesi- 
tation according to the immemorial 
logic of lovers. 

“Well, never mind answering 
now,” hesaid; “I won’t bother you 
any more to-day. You will present 
my respects to the count, and say 
how sorry I was not to see him.” 

He held out his hand for good- 
by. 
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’-“ You will meet him on the road, 
I dare say,” said Franceline, ex- 
tending hers. “You will not tell 
him how I have misbehaved to 
you?” 

The shy smile that accompanied 
the request emboldened Ponsonby to 
raise the soft, white hand to his lips. 
Then turning away he overturned a 
little wicker flower-stand, happily 
with no injury to the sturdy green 
plant, but with considerable dam- 
age to the dignity of his exit. 

Perhaps you will say that Mlle. 
de la Bourbonais behaved like a 
flirt in parting with a discarded 
lover in this fashion. It is easy 
for you to say so. It is not so easy 
for a woman with a heart to inflict 
unmitigated pain on a man who 
loves her, and whose love she at 
least requites with gratitude, esteem, 
and sisterly regard. 

Sir Ponsonby met the count on 
the road; he made sure of the en- 
counter by walking his horse up 
and down the green lane which 
commanded the road from Duller- 
ton to The Lilies. What passed 
between them remained the secret 
of themselves and the winter thrush 
that perched on the brown hedge 
close by and sang out lustily to the 
trees and fields while they con- 
versed. 

M. de la Bourbonais made no 
comment on his daughter’s tear- 
stained cheeks when he came home ; 
but taking her face between his 
hands, as he was fond of doing, he 
gave one wistful look, kissed it, 
and let it go. 

“ How long you have been away, 
petit pére! Shall we go to our 
writing now ?” she inquired cheer- 
fully. 

“ Art thou not tired, my child?” 

“Tired! What have I done to 
tire me ?” 

She sat down at his desk, and 
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nothing was said of Sir Ponsonby 
Anwyll’s visit. 


The excitement of that day’s inter- 
view told, nevertheless, on France- 
line. It left her nervous, and weak- 
er than she had been since her re- 
covery. These symptoms escaped 
her father’s notice, and they would 
have escaped Angélique’s, owing to 
Franceline’s strenuous efforts to 
conceal them, if a slight cough had 
not come to put her on the gui vive 
more than ever. It was very slight 
indeed, only attacking her in the 
morning when she awoke, and quite 
ceasing by the time she was dress- 
ed and downestairs. Franceline’s 
room was at one end of the cot- 
tage; Angélique slept next to her; 
and at the other end, with the 
stairs intervening, was the count’s 
room. He was thus out of ear-shot 
of the sound, which, however rare 
and seemingly unimportant, would 
have filled him with alarm. Fran- 
celine treated it as a trifle not 
worth mentioning; but when her 
old donne insisted on taking her 
discreetly to Dr. Blink and having 
his opinion about it, she gave in to 
humor her. The doctor once more 
applied his stethoscope, and then, 
smiling that grim, satisfied smile 
of his that was so reassuring to pa- 
tients till they had seen it practis- 
ed on others and found out it was 
a fallacy, remarked: 

“We are glad to be able to as- 
sure you again that there is nothing 
to be frightened at; no mischief 
that cannot be forestalled by care, 
and docility to our instructions,” he 
added emphatically. ‘“ We must or- 
der you some tonics, and you must 
take them regularly. How is the 
appetite?” turning to Angélique, 
who stood by devouring the ora- 
cle’s words and watching every line 
of his features with a shrewd, al- 
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most vicious expression of mistrust 
on her brown face. 

“ Ah! the appetite. She will not 
be eating many; she will be want- 
ing dainty plates which I can- 
not make,” explained the French- 
woman, sticking pertinaciously to 
the future tense, as usual when she 
spoke English. 

“Invalids are liable to those ca- 
prices of the palate,” remarked Dr. 
Blink blandly ; “but Miss France- 
line will be brave and overcome 
them. Dainty dishes are not always 
the most nourishing, and nourish- 
ment is necessary for her; it is es- 
sential.” 

“That is what I will be tell- 
ing mamselle,” assented Angé- 
lique; “but she will not be be- 
lieving me. I will be telling her 
every day the strength is in the 
bouillon; but she will be making a 
grimace and saying ‘ Pshaw !"” 

The last word was uttered with a 
grimace so expressive that France- 
line burst out laughing, and the 
pompous little doctor joined in it 
in spite of his dignity. She prom- 
ised to do her best to obey him 
and overcome her dislike to the 
bouillon, Angélique’s native pana- 
cea, and to other substantial food. 

But she found it very hard to 
keep the promise. It required 
something savory to tempt her 
weak appetite. Angélique saw she 
was doing her best, and never press- 
ed the poor child needlessly; but 
she would groan over the plate as 
she removed it, sometimes un- 
touched. “I used to think myself 
a ‘blue ribbon’ until now,” she 
said once to Franceline, with an im- 
patient sigh; “but I am at the end 
of my talent; I can do nothing 
to please mamselle.” And then 
she would long for Sir Simon to 
come home. It happened unluck- 
ily that the professed artist who 
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presided over the kitchen at the 
Court was taking a holiday during 
his master’s absence. Angélique 
would have scorned to invoke the 
skill of the subaltern who replaced 
him, but she had a profound admi- 
ration for the chef himself, and, 
though an Englishman, she bowed 
unreservedly to his superior talents. 
The belief was current that Sir Si- 
mon would spend the Christmas at 
Dullerton ; he always did when not 
at too great a distance at that time. 
It was the right thing for an Eng- 
lish gentleman to do, and his bit- 
terest foe would not accuse the 
baronet of failing to act up to that 
standard. 

This year, however, it was not 
possible. .The weather was glori- 
ous at Nice and it was anything 
but that at Dullerton, and the long 
journey in the cold was not at- 
tractive. He wrote home desiring 


the usual festivities to be arranged 


according to the old custom of the 
place; coals and clothing were to 
be distributed ad libitum ; the fat- 
ted calf was to be killed for the 
tenantry, and everybody was en- 
joined to eat, drink, and be merry 
in spite of the host’s absence. 
They conscientiously followed these 
hospitable injunctions, but it was a 
grievous disappointment that Sir 
Simon was not in their midst to 
stimulate the conviviality by his 
kindly and genial presence. Pretty 
presents came to The Lilies, but 
they did not bring strength to 
Franceline. She grew more trans- 
parent, more fragile-looking, as the 
days went on. Angélique held pri- 
vate conferences with Miss Merry- 
wig, and that lady suggested that 
any of the Jarge houses in the 
neighborhood would be only too 
delighted to be of any use in send- 
ing jellies flavored with good strong 
wine. There was nothing so nour- 
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ishing for an invalid; Miss Merry- 
wig would speak to one where 
there was a capital cook. But An- 
gélique would not hear of it. No, 
no! Much as she longed for the 
ielly she dared not get it in this 
way- M. le Comte would never 
forgive her. “ He will beso proud, 
M. le Comte! He will be a 
Scotchman! He will not be con- 
fessing even to me that he wants 
nothing. But Monsieur Simon will 
be coming; he will be coming soon, 
and then he will be making little 
plates for mamselle every day.” 
Meantime she and Franceline did 
their best to hide from Raymond 
this particular reason for desiring 
their friend’s return, But he no- 
ticed that she eat next to nothing, 
and that she often signed to Angé- 
lique to remove her plate on which 
the food remained untasted. Once 
he could not forbear exclaiming : 
“Ah! if we were in Paris I could 
get some friandise to tempt thee !” 

In the middle of January one 
morning a letter came from Sir 
Simon, bearing the London post- 
mark. 

He had been obliged to come to 
England on pressing business of a 
harassing nature. 

“fs Sir Simon coming home, 
petit pére?” inquired Franceline 
eagerly, as her father opened tie 
letter. 

“Yes; but only for a day. He 
will be here after to-morrow, and 
fly away to Nice the next day.” 

“How tiresome of him! But it 
is better to see him for a day than 
not at all. Does he say what hour he 
arrives? We will go and meet him,” 

“Tt will be too late for thee to be 
out, my child. He comes by the 
late afternoon train, just in time to 
dress for dinner and receive us all. 
He has invited several friends in 
the neighborhood to dine.” 


to Franceline. 
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“What a funny idea! And he is 
only coming for the day ?” 

“ Only for the day.” 

Raymond’s eyebrows closed like 
a horseshoe over his meditative 
eyes as he folded the baronet’s let- 
ter and laid is aside. There was 
more in it than he communicated 
It was the old 
story; money tight, bills* falling 
due, and no means of meeting 
them. Lady Rebecca had taken a 
fresh start, thanks to an Italian 
quack who had been up from Naples 
and worked wonders with some dia- 
bolical elixir—diabolical beyond a 
doubt, for nothing but the black- 
art could explain the sudden and 
extraordinary rally ; she was all but 
dead when the quack arrived—so 
Mr. Simpson heard from one of 
her ladyship’s attendants. Simpson 
himself was terribly put out by the 
news; it overturned all his immedi- 
ate plans; he saw no possibility of 
any longer avoiding extremities. 
Extremities meant that the princi- 
pal creditor, a Jew who had lent a 
sum of thirty thousand pounds on 
Sir Simon’s life-interest in Duller- 
ton, at the rate of twenty per cent, 
was now determined to wait no 
longer for his arrears of twenty per 
cent, but turn the baronet out of 
possession and sell his life-interest 
in the estate. This sword of Dam- 
ocles had been hanging over his 
debtor’s head for the last ten years. 
It was to meet this usurious inter- 
est periodically that Sir Simon was 
driven to such close quarters. He 
had up to this time contrived to an- 
swer the demand—Heaven and Mr. 
Simpson alone knew at what sacri- 
fices. But now he had come toa 
point beyond which even he de- 
clared he could not possibly carry 
his client. He had tried to nego- 
tiate post-obit bills on Lady Re- 
becca’s fifty thousand pounds, but 
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the Jews were too sharp for that. 
Lady Rebecca was sole master of 
her fifty thousand pounds, and 
might leave it to whom she liked. 
She had made her will bequeathing 
it to her step-son, and Ae was mor- 
ally as certain of ultimately possess- 
ing the money as if it were entailed ; 
but moral security is no security at 
all to amoney-lender. The money 
was not entailed; Lady Rebecca 
might take it into her head to alter 
her will; she might leave it toa 
quack doctor, or to some clever 
sycophant of an attendant. ‘There 
is no saying what an old lady of 
seventy-five may not do with fifty 
thousand pounds. Sir Simon pshaw- 
ed and pooh-poohed contemptuous- 
ly when Simpson enumerated these 
arguments against the negotiation 
of the much-needed P. O. bills; 
but it was no use. Israel was inex- 
orable. And now one particular 
member of the tribe called Moses 
to witness that if he were not paid 
his “twenty per shent ” on the first 
of February, he would seize upon 
the life-interest of Dullerton Court 
and make its present owner a bank- 
rupt. He could sell nothing, either 
in the house or on the estate; the 
plate and pictures and furniture 
were entailed. If this were not the 
case, things need not have come to 
this with Sir Simon. ‘Two of those 
Raphaels in the great gallery would 
have paid the Jew principal and 
interest together; but not a spoon 
or a hearth-brush in the Court 
could be touched; everything be- 
longed to the heir. No men- 
tion has hitherto been made of 
that important person, because 
he in no way concerns this story, 
except by the fact of his exist- 
ence. He was a distant kinsman 
of the present baronet, who had 
never seen him. He was in diplo- 
macy, and so lived always abroad. 


Are You My Wife ? 


People are said to dislike their 
heirs. 

If Sir Simon disliked any human 
being, it was his. He did not dis- 
like Lady Rebecca; he was only out 
of patience with her; she certain- 
ly was an aggravating old woman 
—living on to no purpose, that he 


. could see, except to frustrate and 


harass him. Yet he had kindly 
thoughts of her; he had only cold 
aversion towards the man who was 
waiting for his own death to come 
and rule in his stead. He had 
never spoken of him to M. de la 
Rourbonais except to inform him 
that he existed, and that he stood 
in his way on many occasions. In 
the letter of this morning he spoke 
of him once more. The letter was 
along one, and calmer than any 
previous effusion of the kind that 
Raymond remembered. There 
was very little vituperation of the 
duns, or even of the chief scoun- 
drel who was about to tear away 
the veil that had hitherto concealed 
the sores and flaws in the popular 
landlord’s life. This was what he 
felt most deeply in it all; the dis- 
grace of being shown up as a sham 
—a man who had lived like a prince 
while he had been in reality a beg- 
gar, in debt up to his ears, and who 
was now about to be made a bank- 
rupt. Raymond had never before 
understood the real nature of his 
friend’s embarrassment; he was 
shocked and distressed more than 
he could express. It was not the 
moment to judge him; to remem- 
ber the reckless extravagance, the 
criminal want of prudence, of con- 
science, that had brought him to 
this pass. He only thought of the 
friend of his youth, the kind, faith- 
ful, delightful companion who had 
never failed in friendship, whatever 
his other sins may have been. And 
now he was ruined, disgraced be- 
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fore the world, going to be driven 
forth from his ancestral home 
branded as a life-long sham, Ray- 
mond could have wept for pity. 
Then it occurred to him with a 
strange pang that he was to dine 
with Sir Simon the next day; the 
head cook had been telegraphed 
for to prepare the dinner; there 
was to be a jovial gathering of 
friends to “cheer him up.” What 
a mystery it was, this craving for 
being cheered up, as if the process 
were a substantial remedy that in 
some way helped to pay debts, or 
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was too sad at heart to smile. He 
rose from the breakfast-table with a 
sigh, and was leaving the room 
when Franceline linked her hands 
on his arm, and said, looking up 
with an anxious face: 

“It is a long letter, petit pére; is 
there any bad news ?” 

“There is hardly any news at 
all,” he replied evasively. In truth 
there was not. 

“ Then why do you look so sad ?” 

* Why dost thou look so pale?” 
was the reply. And he smiled ten- 
derly and sighed again as he kissed 


postpone payment! The count her forehead. 


TO BE CONTINUED: 





ESCHYLUS. 


A SEA-CLIFF carved into a bas-relief ! 

Art, rough from Nature’s hand; by brooding Nature 

Wrought out in spasms to shapes of Titan stature ; 

Emblems of Fate, and Change, Revenge, and Grief, 

And Death, and Life; in giant hieroglyph 

Confronting still with thunder-blasted frieze 

All stress of years, and winds, and wasting seas— 

The stranger nears it in his western skiff, 

And hides his eyes. Few, few shall dare, great Bard, 

Thy watery portals! Entering, fewer yet 

Shall pierce thy music’s meaning, deep and hard! 

But these shall owe to thee an endless debt ; 

The Eleusinian caverns they shall tread 

That wind beneath man’s heart ; and wisdom learn with dread. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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A PRECURSOR OF MARCO POLO. 


THE merchants and missionaries 
who were the first travellers and 
ambassadors of Christian times lit- 
tle thought, absorbed as they were 
in the object of their quest, how 
large a share of interest in the eyes 
of posterity would centre in the 
quaint observations, descriptions, 
and drawings which they were able 
incidentally to gather or make. 
Marco Polo’s name, and even those 
of his father and uncle, Niccolo and 
Matteo Polo, are well known, and 
are associated with all that barbaric 
magnificence the memory of which 
had a great share in keepingaliye the 
perseverance of subsequent explor- 
ers. It was fitting that traders in 
jewels should reach the more civil- 
ized and splendid Tartars, and no 
doubt their store of rich presents, 
and their garments of ample dimen- 
sions as well as fine texture, would 
prove a passport through tribes so 
passionately acquisitive as the Tar- 
tars seem to have been. Nomads 
are not always simple-minded or un- 
ambitious. The Franciscan whose 
travels come just between the ex- 
pedition of the elder Polo and the 
more famous Marco—Friar Wil- 
liam Rubruquis—did not have the 
good-luck to see the wonders his 
successor described; but he men- 
tions repeatedly that his entertain- 
ers made reiterated and minute 
inquiries as to the abundance of 
flocks and herds in the country he 
came from, and that they wonder- 
ed—rather contemptuously—at the 
presents of sweet wine, dried fruits, 
and delicate cakes which were all 
he had to offer their great princes. 


Rubruquis was traveller, mission- 
ary, and ambassador, but in the 
two pursuits denoted by the last- 
mentioned titles his success was 
but small. As a traveller, however, 
he was hardy, persevering, and ob- 
servant. ‘Though not bred a horse- 
man, he often rode thirty leagues a 
day, and half the time at full gal- 
lop, he says. His companions, 
monks like himself, could not 
stand the fatigue, and both, at differ- 
ent intervals, parted company from 
him. But Rubruquis wasyoung and 
strong, though, as he himself says, 
corpulent and heavy ; and, above all, 
he was enterprising. He was not 
more than five-and-twenty when he 
started on his quest of the Christian 
monarch whom all the rulers of 
Europe firmly believed in, and 
whose name has come down to us 
as Prester John. 

Born in 1230, he devoted himselt 
early to the church, and during the 
Fourth Crusade went on a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. His real 
name was Ruysbroek, but, accord- 
ing to the unpatriotic fashion of 
the times, he Latinized it into Ru- 
bruquis. S. Louis, King of France, 
eager for the Christian alliance 
which the supposed Prester John 
would be able to enter into with 
him, had once already sent an em- 
bassy of monks to seek him; but 
they had failed to perform a sixth 
part of the journey set down for 
them, and ‘had heard no tidings 
of a monarch answering to the de- 
scription. Thekiog,nothing daunt- 
ed, determined to send another em- 
bassy on a voyage of discovery 
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Vague news of a Christian Tartar 
chief, by name Sartach, had come 
to him; probably the toleration 
extended by the Tartars to Chris- 
tians—a contrast to the behavior of 
most Saracenic chiefs—led to this 
obstinate belief in a remote Chris- 
tian empire of the East. 

William de Rubruquis, Bartho- 
jomew of Cremona, and a compan- 
ion named Andrew, all Franciscan 
friars, were chosen for this new expe- 
dition. On the 7th of May, 1253 
(says his narrative, though it has 
since been calculated that, as S. 
Louis was acaptive at the time, the 
date 1255 is more likely to be cor- 
rect), the travellers, having crossed 
the Black Sea from Constantino- 
ple, landed at Soldaia, near Cherson. 
The king, somewhat unwisely as it 
proved, had told his envoy to rep- 
resent himself as a private individ- 
ual travelling on his own account. 
But the Tartars were acute and 
jealous of foreigners; they knew 
that ‘travelling entailed too much 
fatigue and danger to be undertaken 
simply for pleasure, and they had 
small regard for any stranger, unless 
the répresentative of a prince. They 
guessed his mission, and taxed him 
with it, till he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that he was the bearer 
of letters from the Christian King 
of France to the mighty khan, Sar- 
tach. But though the people do 
not seem to have taken him for a 
private person, they were puzzled 
by the poverty of his dress and the 
scantiness of the presents he offer- 
ed them. Even small dignitaries 
expected to be royally propitiated. 
He explained his vow of poverty 
to them, but this did not impress 
the Tartars as favorably as he wish- 
ed Still, he met with nothing but 
civility and hospitality. 

Rubruquis says that Soldaia was 
a great mart for furs, which the 
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Russians exchanged with the mer- 
chants of Constantinople for silks, 
cotton, spices, etc. The third day 
after his departure he met a wan- 
dering tribe, “among whom being 
entered,” he says, “methought I 
was come into a new world.” 

He goes on to describe their 
houses on wheels, no despicable or 
narrow habitations, even according 
to modern ideas : 

“Their houses, in which they 
sleep, they raise upon a_ round 
foundation eof wickers artificially 
wrought and compacted together, 
the roof consisting of wickers also 
meeting above in one little roundel, 
out of which there rises upwards a 
neck like a chimney, which they cov- 
er with white felt ; and often they lay 
mortar or white earth upon the felt 
with the powder of bones, that it 
may shine and look white; some; 
times, also, they cover their houses 
with black felt. This cupola... 
they adorn with a variety of pic- 
tures. Before the door they hang 
a felt curiously painted over; for 
they spend all their colored felt in 
painting vines, trees, birds, and 
beasts thereupon. ‘These houses 
they make so large that they contain 
thirty feet in breadth; for, measur- 
ing once the breadth between the 
wheel-ruts, . I found it to be 
twenty feet over, and when the 
house was upon the cart it stretch- 
ed over the wheels on each side 
five feet at least. I told two-and- 
twenty oxen in one draught, draw- 
ing an house upon a cart, and 
eleven more on the other side. 
(T'wo rows, one in front of the 
other, we suppose.) ... A fellow 
stood in the door of the house, 
driving the oxen.” ¢* 

Sometimes a woman drove, or 
walked at the head of the leaders 
to guide them. ‘ One woman will 
guide twenty or thirty carts at once ; 
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for their country is very flat, and 
they fasten the carts With camels 
or oxen one behind another. A 
girl sits in the foremost cart, driv- 
ing the oxen, and all the rest of 
themselves follow at a like pace. 
When they come to a place which 
is a bad passage, they loose them, 
and guide them one by one. . . .” 

The baggage was so arranged as 
to be taken through the smaller 
rivers of Asia without being injur- 
ed or wetted. Itconsisted of square 
chests of wicker-work, with a hollow 
lid or cover of the same, “ covered 
with black. felt, rubbed over with 
tallow or sheep’s milk to keep the 
rain from soaking through, which 
they also adorn with painting or 
white feathers.” ‘These were placed 
on carts with very high wheels, and 
drawn by camels instead of oxen. 
The encampment was like a large 
village, well defended by palisades 
formed of the carts off which the 
houses had been taken, and which 
were drawn up in twocompact lines, 
one in front and one in the rear of 
the dwellings, “as it were between 
two walls,” says ourtraveller. A rich 
‘Tartar commonly had one hundred, 
or even two hundred, such cart- 
houses. Each house had several 
small houses belonging to it, placed 
behind it, serving as closets, store- 
rooms, and sleeping chambers, and 
often as many as two hundred 
chests and their necessary carts. 
This made immense numbers of 
camels and oxen for draught neces- 
sary; and, besides, there were the 
animals for food and milk, and the 
horses for the men. They had 
cow’s milk and mare’s milk, two 
species of food which they used 
very differerftly, and even made of 
social and religious importance. 
Only the men were allowed to milk 
the mares, while the women attend- 
ed to the cows ; and any interchange 
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of these offices would have beer 
deemed, in a man, unpardonable 
effeminacy, and in a woman indeli- 
cacy. At the door of the houses 
stood two tutelary deities, monsters 
of both sexes. The cow’s milk 
served for the food of women and 
children, while the mare’s milk was 
made into a fermented liquor called 
cosmos. This was supposed to 
make a heathen of the man who 
drank it; for the Nestorian Chris- 
tians found among them, “ who keep 
their own laws very strictly, will 
not drink thereof; they account 
themselves no Christians after they 
have once drunk of it; and their 
priests reconcile them to the church 
as if they had renounced the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

This cosmos was made thus: 
The milk was poured into a large 
skin bag, and the bag beaten with a 
wooden club until the milk began 
to ferment and turn sour. The 
bag was then shaken and cudgelled 
again until most of it turned to but- 
ter; after which the liquid was sup- 
posed to be fit for drinking. Ru- 
bruquis evidently liked it; says it 
was exhilarating to the spirits, and 
even intoxicating to weak heads; 
pungent to the taste, “ like raspberry 
wine,” but left a flavor on the palate 
“like almond-milk.” Cara-cosmos, 
a rarer quality of the same, and re- 
served for the chiefs only, was pro- 
duced by prolonging the beating 
of the bag until the coagulated 
portions subsided to the bottom. 
These drinks were received as tri- 
bute or taxes. Baatu, a chief with 
sixteen wives, received the produce 
of three thousand mares daily, be- 
sides a quantity of common cosmos, 
a bowl of which almost always stood 
on the threshold of every rich man’s 
house. ‘The Tartars often drank of 
it to excess, and their banquets were 
relieved by music. 
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At these feasts, in which both 
sexes participated, the guests clap- 
ped their hands and danced to the 
music, the men before their host, 
the women before his principal 
wife. The host always drank first. 
‘The moment he put his lips to the 
bowl of cosmos, his cup-bearer 
cried aloud “ Ha!” and the musi- 
cians struck up. This almost sounds 
like a medieval Twelfth-night ban- 
quet, when all the guests rose 
and shouted, “ The king drinks!” 
and then drained their goblets in 
imitation of the monarch of the 
night.. The ‘lartars respectfully 
waited till the lord of the feast had 
finished his draught, when the cup- 
bearer again cried “ Ha!” and the 
music ceased. After a pause, the 
guests, male and female, drank round 
in turns, each one to the sound of 
music, with a pause and silence be- 
fore the next person took up the 
cup. ‘This fashion of drinking con- 
tinued unchanged for many centu- 
ries, and later travellers, amid the 
increased pomp of the court of the 
‘Tartar emperors of China, found it 
still in force—music, cries, pauses, 
and all.. We have also seen, not 
many years ago, on the occasion of 
the marriage of the late young em- 
peror of China, illustrations of the 
wedding procession, representing 
immensely wide carts, drawn by 
eleven oxen abreast, laden with 
costly state furniture ; and if we take 
away the pomp and gilding, the pic- 
ture 1s not unlike that of the Tartar 
camp-carts seen by our traveller. 
Rubruquis hints that the Tartars 
were not a temperate people; they 
drank much and not cleanly, and 
the way of “inviting” a person to 
drink was to seize his ears and 
pull them forcibly. ‘The sweet 
wine, of which the monk had a small 
supply, pleased them very well, but 
they thought him not lavish enough 
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in his hospitality; for once, on his 
offering the master of the house 
one flagon of this wine, the man 
gravely drained it and asked for 
another, saying that “a man does 
not go into a house with one foot.” 
In return, however, they did not give 
him much to eat; but perhaps he 
suffered hunger rather from his pre- 
judice to the meat they ate than 
from their niggardliness in giving. 
He at last learned to eat horse-flesh, 
but was disgusted at his friends’ eat- 
ing the bodies of animals that had 
died of disease. The Tartars were 
honest enough, and never even took 
things by force ; but they begged for 
everything that took their fancy as 
unblushingly as some of Paul Du 
Chaillu’s negroes in Africa. It 
surprised them to be refused any- 
thing—knives, gloves, purses, etc.— 
and, when gratified, never thought 
it necessary to thank their guests. 
After a while Rubruquis met the 
carts of Zagatai, one of the cihief- 
tains, to whom he brought a letter 
from the Emperor of Constantino- 
ple. Here the Tartars asked “ what 
we had in our carts—whether it 
were gold, or silver, or rich gar- 
ments”; and both Zagatai and his 
interpreter were haughtily discon- 
tented at finding that at least some 
garment of value was not forth- 
coming. This is not wonderful, 
considering the wealth of their own 
great khans, of whom a later one, 
Kooblai, so celebrated in Marco 
Polo’s travels, gave his twelve lords, 
twelve times in the year, robes of 
gold-colored silk, embroidered with 
gold and precious stones. Zagatai, 
however, received the ambassador 
graciously. “ He sat on his bed,” * 
says Rubruquis, “holding a musi- 


* A sort of divan, not unusual in the East at the 
present day. The sultan, when receiving a visit 
of ceremony, sits on a sort of sofa or post-bed. Traces 
of it were also found in the “ palaces’’ of Ashantee,. 
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cal instrument in his hand, and his 
wife sat by him, who, in my opin- 
ion, had cut and pared her nose 
between the eyes, that she might 
seem to be more flat-nosed; for she 
had left herself no nose at all in 
that place, having anointed the 
very scar with black ointment, as 
she also did her eyebrows, which 
sight seemed to me most ugly. .. . 
I besought him that he would ac- 
cept this small gift at our hands, 
excusing myself that I was a monk, 
and that it was against our profes- 
sion to possess gold, silver, or pre- 
cious garments, and therefore that 
I had not any such thing to give 
him, unless he would receive some 
part of our victuals instead of a 
blessing.” ‘The ‘Tartars were always 
eager to receive a blessing over and 
above any present. He was constant- 
ly asked to make over them the sign 
of the cross; but it is to be feared 
that they looked upon it asa charm, 
and of charms they couldn’t have 
too many. From Zagatai, Rubru- 
quis went to Sartach, who said he 
had no power of treating with him, 
and sent him on to his father-in-law, 
Baatu, the patriarch with sixteen 
wives and several hundred houses. 
Losing his ox-wagons and baggage 
on the way—for the independent 
tribes did not scruple to exact tri- 
bute from a traveller, even if he was 
a friend of their neighbors—he 
never lost his courage and his de- 
termination to sow the seeds of 
truth in Tartary. He did not know 
the language at first, and only 
learnt it very imperfectly at the 
last. Here and there a captive 
Christian, mostly Hungarians, or a 
Tartar who had learnt the rudi- 
ments of Christianity during an in- 
vasion of his tribe into Europe, 
acted as interpreter. All were 
uniformly kind to him. One of 
them, who understood Latin and 
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psalmody, was in great request at 
all the funerals of his neighbor- 
hood; but the “ Christianity” of 
the natives was but a shred of Nes- 
torianism worked into a web of 
paganism, so that, the farther he 
advanced, the farther the great, pow- 
erful, united Christian community 
headed by Prester John seemed 
to recede. ‘The people took kindly 
to Christian usages, and had some 
respect for the forms and ceremo- 
nies which the monk and his com- 
panions endeavored to keep up; 
but when it came to doctrine and 
morality, they grew impatient and 
unresponsive. One of Rubruquis’ 
interpreters often refused to do his 
office. “And thus,” says the tra- 
veller, “it caused me great chagrin 
when I wished to address to them 
a few words of edification; for he 
would say to me, ‘ You shall not 
make me preach to-day; I under- 
stand nothing of all you tell me.’ 
And then he spoke the truth ; 
for afterwards, as I began to under- 
stand a little of their tongue, I per- 
ceived that when I told him one 
thing he repeated another, just ac- 
cording to his fancy. ‘Therefore, 
seeing it was no use to talk or 
preach, I held my tongue.” 

Hard riding was not the only 
thing that distressed the ambassa- 
dor of the King of France. His com- 
panions gave him meat that was 
less than half-cooked, and some- 
times positively raw. ‘Then the 
cold began to be severe, and still 
there were at least four months’ 
travel before him. The ‘Tartars 
were kind to him in their rough 
way, and gave him some of their 
thick sheepskins and hide shoes. 
He had insisted on journeying 
most of the time in his Franciscan 
sandals, and, full of ardor for his 
rule, had constantly refused gifts 
of costly garments. This the Tar- 
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tars never quite understood, but 
they respected the principle which 
caused him to make so many sacri- 
fices for the sake and furtherance of 
his religion. Wherever he passed, 
he and his companions endeared 
themselves to the inhabitants by 
many little services (doubtless also 
by cures wrought by simple reme- 
dies), and generally by their gentle, 
unselfish conduct towards all men. 
Rubruquis observed everything mi- 
nutely as he passed. ‘The manners 
and customs of the people interest- 
ed him, and perhaps he did not 
consider them quite such barba- 
rians as we of later days are apt to 
do. When we read the accounts 
of domestic life among the majority 
of people in medizval times, and 
see that refinement of manner was 
less thought of than costliness of 
apparel and wealth of plate and 
cattle, the difference between such 
manners and those of the Tartars 
is not appreciable. Few in those 
days were learned, and learning it 
is that has always made the real 
difference between a gentleman and 
aboor. The marauding chieftains 
of feudal times were only romantic 
and titled highwaymen after all. 
So were the wandering ‘Tartars. 
The difference that has _ since 
sprung up between the descend- 
ants of the marauding barons and 
those of the Tartar chiefs is mainly 
one of race. The former are of an 
enterprising, improving race, the 
latter of a stagnant one; and while 
the European nations that then 
trembled before the invading 
hordes of Jengis-Khan have now 
developed into intellectual superi- 
ority over every other race in the 
world, the Tartar is still, socially 
and intellectually, on the same old 
level, and his political advantages 
have vanished with his rude war- 
like superiority before the diplo- 
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macy and the military organization 
of his former victims. 

Rubruquis noticed that among the 
superstitionscommon in ‘l'artary was 
a belief that it was unlucky for a 
visitor to touch the threshold of a 
Tartar’s door. Modern travellers 
assert the same of the Chinese. 
Whenever our envoy paid a visit, 
he deferred to this belief by care- 
fully stepping across the threshold 
of the house or tent, without let- 
ting any part of his person or dress 
come in contact with it. Their 
dress, on festive occasions, was 
rich; for they traded with China, 
Persia, and other southern and 
eastern countries for “ stuffs of silk, 
cloths of gold, and cotton cloths, 
which they wear in time of summer ; 
but out of Russia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
garia, and out ot Chersis (all which 
are northern regions and full of 
woods), . . . the inhabitants bring 
them rich and costly skins and furs 
of divers sorts, which I never saw 
in our countries, wherewithal they 
are clad in winter.” The rough 
sheepskin coats had their place also 
in their toilet, and a material made 
of two-thirds wool and one-third 
horsehair furnished them with caps, 
saddle-cloths, and felt for covering 
their wagons. 

The women’s dress was distin- 
guished from the men’s simply 
by its greater length, and they 
often rode, like the men, astride 
their horses, their faces protected 
by a white veil, crossing the nose 
just below the eyes and descending 
to the breast. Immense size and 
flat noses were the great desidera- 
ta among them. Marriage was a 
mere bargain, and daughters were 
generally sold to the highest bid- 
der. Though expert hunters, the 
Tartars were scarcely what we 
should callsportsmen. They hunt- 
ed on the dattue system, spreading 
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themselves in a wide circle, and 
gradually contracting this as they 
drove the game before them, until 
the unfortunate animals being pen- 
ned in in a small space, they were 
easily shot down by wholesale. 
Hawking was also in vogue among 
the Tartars, and was reduced as 
much to a science as in Europe. 
‘They strenuously punished great 
crimes with death, as, for instance, 
murder, theft, adultery, and even 
minor offences against chastity. 
This, however, was, less the conse- 
quence of a regard for virtue per 
se than of a vivid perception of 
the rights of property. No code 
but the Jewish and the Christian 
ever protected the honor of women 
for its own sake. In mourning for 
the dead it is strange that violent 
howling and Jamentation, even on 
the part of those not personally 
concerned, should be a form com- 
mon to almost all nations, not only 
of different religions, but of vari- 
ous and widely-separated races. 
The Tartars, as well as the Celts, 
practised it. Rubruquis mentions 
that they made various monuments 
over the graves of their dead, some- 
times mere mounds or barrows of 
earth, or towers of brick and even 
of stone—though fio stone was to 
be found near the spot—and some- 
times large open spaces, paved with 
stone, with four large stones placed 
upright at the corners, always facing 
the four cardinal points. 

It was during winter that the en- 
voy arrived at the court or encamp- 
ment of Mandchu-Khan. He says 
that it was at the distance of twenty 
days’ journey from Cataya, or Ca- 
thay (China), but it is difficult to 
say exactly where that was. Here 
Rubruquis found ,a number of 
Nestorian priests peacefully living 
under the khan’s protection, and 
among them one who had only ar- 
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rived a month before the Francis- 
can friar, and said he had come, in 
consequence of a vision, to convert 
the khan and his people. He was 
an Armenian from the Holy Land. 
Our missionary describes him thus 
in his terse, direct way, which has 
this advantage over the long-wind- 
ed and minute descriptions of our 
day, that we seem to see ‘the man 
before us: ‘‘ He was a monk, some- 
what black and lean, clad with a 
rough hair-coat to the knees, having 
over it a black cloak of bristles, 
furred with spotted skins, girt with 
iron under his hair-cloth.” Mand- 
chu-Khan was tolerant and liberal, 
and rather well disposed than other- 
wise to the Christian religion. His 
favorite wife, whom he had lately 
lost, had been a Christian, and so 
was his first secretary, but both 
Nestorian Christians. The khan, 
or his servants—who doubtless ex- 
pected to be propitiated with the 
usual gifts if they could only suc- 
ceed in wearying out the patience 
of the new-comers—made the en- 
voy wait nine days for an audience. 
The Tartars thought it strange that 
a king’s ambassador should come 
to court bare-foot; but a boy, a 
Hungarian captive, again gave the 
required and often-repeated expla- 
nation. Before entering the large 
hall, whose entrance was closed by 
curtains of gayly-painted felt, the 
monks were searched, to see if 
they carried any concealed arms; 
and then the procession faymed, 
the Christian missionaries entering 
the khan’s presence singing. the 
hymn-A Solis ortus cardine. The 
khan, like the lesser chieftains Ru- 
bruquis had already met, was seat- 
ed on a “bed” or divan, dressed 
“in a spotted skin or fur, bright 
and shining.” The multitudinous 
bowings and prostrations in use at 
the Chinese court were very likely 
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exacted, though the envoy says in 
general terms that “he had to 
bend the knee.” Such simplicity 
is, however, very far from the cere- 
monious Oriental ideal of homage, 
and it was not then, as it is now, 
esteemed an honor to receive Frank- 
ish envoys in the Frankish manner. 
Mandchu first offered his guests a 
drink of fermented milk, of which 
they partook sparingly, not to of- 
fend him; but the interpreter soon 
made himself unfit for his of- 
fice by his indulgence in _ his 
favorite beverage. Rubruquis stat- 
ed his mission with modest sim- 
plicity. In his quality of am- 
bassador he might have resented 
the delay in receiving him; he 
might have complained of the fa- 
miliarity and want of respect with 
which he had been often treated, 
and of the advantage taken of his 
gentleness and ignorance of the 
language to plunder him; but he 
was more than a king’s messenger. 
He was intent upon preaching the 
“good tidings ” to the ‘Tartars, and 
only used human means to compass 
a divine end. He acknowledged 
that he had no rich presents nor 
temporal goods to offer, but only 
spiritual benefits to impart. His 
practice certainly did not belie his 
theory. The people never disbe- 
lieved him, nor suspected him of 
being a politicalemissary. But still, 
he was unsuccessful. He soon per- 
ceived that his interpreter was 
blundering, and says: “I easily 
found he was drunk, and Mandchu- 
Khan himself was drunk also, as I 
thought.” All he could obtain was 
leave to remain in the country dur- 
ing the cold season. Inquiries met 
him on all sides as to the wealth 
and state of Europe; but of reli- 
gion, beyond the few forms that 
pleased their eye, the people did not 
seem to think. ‘They looked down 
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with lofty indifference on the faith 
of those various adventurers whom 
their sovereign kindly sheltered, and 
ranked the Christian priests they 
already knew in the same category 
with conjurers and quack doctors. 
The Christianity of these Nestorians 
was even more imperfect than that 
of the Abyssinians at the time of 
the late English invasion of the un- 
lucky King ‘Theodore’s dominions. 
Rubruquis was horrified to find 
in these priests mere superstitious 
mountebanks. They mingled Tar- 
tar rites with corrupt ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church, and practised 
all manner of deceptions, mixing 
rhubarb with holy water as a medi- 
cinal drink, and carrying to the 
bedside of the sick lances and 
swords half-drawn from their sheaths 
along with the crucifix. Upon 
these grounds they pretended to 
the power of working miracles and 
curing the sick by spiritual means 
alone. The Franciscan zealously 
tried to reform these abuses and to 
convert the Nestorians before he 
undertook to preach to the Tartars ; 
but here again he was unsuccessful. 
The self-interest of these debased 
men was in question, and truth was 
little to them in comparison with 
the comfort and consideration they 
enjoyed as leeches. 

A curious scene occurred while 
at this encampment of the khan. 
There were many Mahometans in 
the country, and the sovereign, with 
impartial tolerance, protected them 
and their commerce as he did the 
person and property of other re- 
fugees. They, the Christians, and 
some representative Tartars were 
all assembled one day, by order of 
Mandchu, to discuss in public the 
merits of their respective faiths. 
But even on this occasion no bit- 
terness was evinced, and the meet- 
ing, though it turned out useless in 





a spiritual sense, ended in a friend- 
ly banquet. Rubruquis did his 
best to improve this opportunity of 
teaching the truth ; but the hour of 
successful evangelization had not 
yet struck, and much of the indif- 
ference of the Tartars is to be at- 
tributed to the culpable practices 


of the Nestorians, whose behavior, 


was enough to discredit the religion 
they pretended to profess. But if 
the missionary, notwithstanding all 
his zeal, was unable to convert the 
heathens, he, at least comforted and 
strengthened many captive Chris- 
tians. We have already mentioned 
a few of these, and in Mandchu’s 
camp he met with another, a 
woman from Metz in Lorraine, who 
had been taken prisoner in Hunga- 
ry, and been carried back into their 
own country by the invaders. She 
had at first suffered many hardships, 
but ended by marrying a young 
Russian, a captive like herself, who 
was skilful in the art of building 
wooden houses. The Tartars priz- 
ed this kind of knowledge, and were 
kind to the young couple, who were 
now leading a tolerably comforta- 
ble life, and had a family of three 
children. To fancy their joy at 
seeing a genuine Christian mission- 
ary is almost out of our power in 
these days of swift communication, 
when nothing is any longer a mar- 
vel ; but if we could put ourselves in 
their place, we might paint a won- 
derful picture of thankfulness, sur- 
prise, and simple, rock-like faith. 
The latter part of Lent was spent 
in travelling, as the khan broke 
up his encampment, and went.on 
across a chain of mountains to a 
great city, Karakorum, or Kara- 
kim, on the river Orchon. Every 
vestige of such a city has disappear- 
ed centuries ago, but Marco Polo 
mentions it and describes its 
streets, situation, defences, etc. He 
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arrived there nearly twenty years 
later, and noticed that it was sur- 
rounded by a strong rampart of 
earth, there being no good supply 
of stone in those parts. 

The passage of the Changai 
Mountains was a terrible undertak- 
ing; the cold was intense and the 
weather stormy, and the khan, with 
his usual bland eclecticism, begged 
Rubruquis to “ pray to God in his 
own fashion ”’ for milder weather, 
chiefly for the sake of the cattle. 
On Palm Sunday the envoy bless- 
ed the willow-boughs he saw on 
his way, though he says there were 
no buds on them yet; but they were 
near the city now, and the weather 
had become more promising. Ru- 
bruquis had his eyes wide open as 
he came to the first organized city 
of the Tartars, as Marco Polo af- 
firms this to have been. It had 
scarcely been built twenty years 
when our monk visited it, and owed 
its origin to the son and successor * 
of Jengis-Khan. “There were 
two grand streets in it,” says Rubru- 
quis, “ one of the Saracens, where 
the fairs are kept (held), and many 
merchants resort thither, and one 
other street of the Cathayans 
(Chinese), who are all artificers.” 
Many of the latter were captives, or 
at least subjects, of the khan; forthe 
Tartars had already conquered the 
greater partof NorthernChina. The 
khan lived in a castle or palace 
outside the earthen rampart. In 
Karakorum, again, the monk found 
many Christians, Armenian, Geor- 
gian, Hungarian, and even of West- 
ern European origin. Among oth- 
ers he mentions an Englishman— 
whom he calls Basilicus, and who 
had been born in Hungary—and a 
few Germans. But the most im- 
portant personage of foreign birth 
was a French goldsmith, William 
Bouchier, whose wife was a Hunga- 
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rian, but of Mahometan parentage. 
This Benvenuto Cellini of the East 
was rich and liberal, an excellent 
interpreter, thoroughly at home in 
the Tartar dialects, a skilful artist, 
and in high favor at court. He 
had just finished a masterpiece of 
mechanism and beauty which Ru- 
bruquis thus minutely describes : 
“In the khan’s palace, because it 
was unseemly to carry about bottles 
of milk and other drinks there, Mas- 
ter William made him a great silver 
tree, at the root whereof were four 
silver lions, having each one pipe, 
through which flowed pure cow’s 
milk; and four other pipes were 
conveyed within the body of the 
tree unto the top thereof, and the 
tops spread back again downwards, 
and upon every one of them was a 
golden serpent, whose tails twined 
about the body of thestree. And 
one of these pipes ran with wine, 
another with cara-cosmos, another 
with da//—a drink made of honey— 
and another with a drink made of 
rice. Between the pipes, at the 
top of the tree, he made an angel 
holding a trumpet, and under the 
tree a hollow vault, wherein a man 
might be hid; and a pipe ascended 
from this vault through the tree to 
the angel. He first made bellows, 
but they gave not wind enough. 
Without the palace walls there was 
a chamber wherein the several 
drinks were brought; and there 
were servants there ready to pour 
them out when they heard the angel 
sounding his trumpet. And the 
boughs of the tree were of silver, 
and the leaves and the fruit. When, 
therefore, they want drink, the mas- 
ter-butler crieth to the angel that 
he sound the trumpet. Then he 
hearing (who is hid in the vault), 
bloweth the pipe, which goeth to 
the angel, and the angel sets his 
trumpet to his mouth, and the 
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trumpet soundeth very shrill. Then 
the servants which are in the cham- 
ber hearing, each of them poureth 
forth his drink into its proper pipe, 
and all the pipes pour them forth 
from above, and they are received 
below in vessels prepared for that 
purpose.” 

. This elaborate piece of plate 
makes one think rather of the 
XVIth century banquets of the 
Medici and the Este than of feast- 
ings given by a nomad Tartar in 
the wilds of Central Asia. The 
goldsmith was not unknown to 
fame even in Europe, where he was 
called William of Paris. Several 
old chroniclers speak of him, and 
his brother Roger was well known 
as a goldsmith “living upon the 
great bridge at Paris.” This clever 
artist very nearly fell a victim to 
the quackery of a Nestorian monk, 
whereupon Rubruquis significantly 
comments thus: “ He entreated him 
to proceed either as an apostle do- 
ing miracles indeed, by virtue of 
prayer, or to administer his potion 
as a physician, according to the art 
of medicine.” Besides the Tartars 
and their Christian captives, Ru- 
bruquis had opportunities of ob- 
serving the numerous Chinese, or 
Cathayans, as they were called, who 
have been mentioned as the artifi- 
cers of the town. ‘There were also 
knots of Siberians, Kamtchatkans, 
and even inhabitants of the islands 
between the extremities of Asia 
and America, where at times the 
sea was frozen over. Rubruquis 
picked up a good deal of miscella- 
laneous information, chiefly about 
the Chinese. He mentions their 
paper currency—a fact which Mar- 
co Polo subsequently verified—and 
their mode of writing; #<¢., with 
small paint-brushes, and each char- 
acter or figure signifying a whole 
word. The standard of value of 
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the Russians, he says, consisted in 
spotted furs—a currency which 
still exists in the remoter parts of 
Siberia. 

It was not without good reason, 
no doubt, that the monk-envoy 
made up his mind to leave the 
country he had hoped either to 
evangelize or to find already as or; 
thodox as his own, and ruled by 
a great Christian potentate. Such 
perseverance as he showed through- 
out his journey was not likely to 
be daunted by slight obstacles ; but 
finding the object of his mission as 
far from attainment as when he 
first entered ‘l'artary, he at last re- 
luctantly left the field. Only one 
European besides himself had ven- 
tured so far—Friar Bartholomew of 
Cremona; but even he shrank be- 
fore a renewal of the hardships of 
mountain and desert travel, and 
chose rather to stay behind with 
Master William, the hospitable gold- 
smith, till some more convenient 
opportunity should present itself 
of returning to his own coun- 
try. Rubruquis accordingly started 
alone, with a servant, an interpreter, 
and a guide; but though he had 
asked for leave to go on Whitsun- 
day, the permission was delayed till 
the festival of S. John Baptist, the 
24th of June. The khan made 
him a few trifling presents, and gave 
him a complimentary letter to the 
King of France; but no definite re- 
sults were obtained. The home- 
ward journey was long and tedious, 
and the only provision made for 
the sustenance of the party was a 
permission from the khan to take 
a sheep “once in four days, wher- 
ever they could find it.” Some- 
times they had nothing to eat 
for three days together, and only a 
little cosmos to drink, and more 
than once, having missed the sta- 
tions of the wandering tribes whom 
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they had reckoned on meeting, 
even the supply of cosmos was ex- 
hausted. About two months after 
his departure from Karakorum, 
Rubruquis met Sartach, the great 
chief who had sheltered him for 
some time on his way to the river 
Don. Some belongings of the mis- 
sion having been left in Sartach’s 
care, the envoy asked him to return 
them, but was told they were in 
charge of Baatu, Rubruquis’ other 
friend and protector. Sartach was 
on his way to join Mandchu-Khan, 
and was of course surrounded by 
the two hundred houses and innu- 
merable chests which belonged to 
the establishment of a Tartar pa- 
triarch. If this was not exactly 
civilization, it was companionship, 
and the envoy must have been glad 
of a meeting which replenished his 
exhausted ‘stores and suggested 
domestic comfort and abundance. 
More rough travelling on _horse- 
back, more experiences of hunger 
and cold (for the autumn was al- 
ready coming on), more fording of 
rivers, and the monk found him- 
self at Baatu’s court. It was the 
16th of September—a year after he 
had left the chieftain to push on 
to the court of the Grand-Khan. 
Here he was joyfully and courte- 
ously received, and recovered near- 
ly all his property ; but as the Tar- 
tars had concluded that the whole 
embassy must have perished long 
ago, they had allowed some Nesto- 
rian priest, a wanderer under the 
protection now of Sartach, now of 
Baatu and other khans, to appro- 
priate various Psalters, books, and 
ecclesiastical vestments. Three 
young men, Europeans, whom Ru- 
bruquis had left behind, had nearly 
been reduced to bondage under 
the same pretext, but they had 
not suffered personal ill-treatment. 
The kind offices of some influential 
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Armenians had staved off the evil 
day, and the timely arrival of the 
long-missing envoy secured them 
their freedom. Rubruquis now 
joined Baatu’s court, which was 
journeying westward to a town 
called Sarai, on the eastern bank 
of the Volga; but the progress of 
the encumbered ‘Tartars was so 
slow that he left them after a 
month’s companionship, and push- 
ed on with his party, till he reached 
Sarai on the feast of All Saints. 
After this the country was almost 
an unbroken desert ; but our travel- 
ler once more fell in with one of 
his Tartar friends, a son of Sar- 
tach, who was out upon a hawking 
expedition, and gave him a guard 
to protect him from various fierce 
Mahometan tribes that infested the 
neighborhood. 

Here ended his travels in Tarta- 
ry proper; but his hardships were 
far from ended yet. Through Ar- 
menia and the territories of ‘Turk- 
ish and Koordish princes he jour- 
neyed slowly and uncomfortably, in 
dread of the violence of his own 
guides and guards, as well as of the in- 
sults of the populations whose coun- 
try he traversed. He says these de- 
lays “arose in part from the difficulty 
of procuring horses, but chiefly be- 
cause the guide chose to stop, often 
for three days together, in one 
place, for his own business; and, 
though much dissatisfied, I durst 
not complain, as he might have 
slain me and those with me, or 
sold us all for slaves, and there was 
none to hinder it.” 

Journeying across Asia Minor 
and over Mount ‘Taurus, he took 
ship at last for Cyprus. Here he 
learnt that S.* Louis, who had 
been in. the Holy Land at the time 
of his departure, had gone back to 
France. He would very much 
have wished to deliver his letters 
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and presents of silk pelisses and 
furs to the king in person ; but this 
was not granted him. The provin- 
cial of his order, whom he met at 
Cyprus, desired-him to write his 
account and-send his gifts to the 
king; and as in those days there 
was creeping in among the monks 
a habit of restless wandering, his 
superior, who was, it seems, a re- 
former and _ strict disciplinarian, 
tried the obedience and humility 
of the famous traveller by sending 
him to his convent at Acre, whence, 
by the king’s order, he had started. 
Rubruquis stood the test, but 
could not forbear imploring the king, 
by writing, to use his influence 
with the provincial to allow him a 
short stay in France and one au- 
dience of his royal master. Little 
is known of the great traveller and 
pioneer after this; and whether he 
ever got leave to see the king is doubt- 
ful. He fell back into obscurity, 
and it is presumed that Marco Po- 
lo did not even know of his previous 
travels over the same ground as 
the Polosexplored. No record of 
his embassy remained but the La- 
tin letter addressed to S. Louis, and 
even in France his fame was un- 
known for many centuries. It was 
not till after the invention of print- 
ing that his adventures became fair- 
ly known to the literary world, al- 
though Roger Bacon, one of his 
own order, had given a spirited 
abstract of his travels in one of his 
works. ‘This, too, was in Latin, and 
after a time became a sealed book 
to the vulgar; so that it was not at 
least till the year 1600 that the old 
traveller’s name was again known. 
Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels contains an English trans- 
lation of Rubruquis’ letter, and 
twenty-five years later Purchas re- 
produced it in foto from a copy 
found in a college library at Cam- 
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bridge. Bergeron, a French priest, 
put it into French, not from the 
original, but from Purchas’ English 
version. Since then Rubruquis 
has taken his place among the few 
famous voyagers of olden times ; but 
from the vagueness of his language, 
the lack of geographical science 
in his day, and perhaps also the 
mistakes of careless copyists, it is 
not easy to trace his course upon 
the map. One fact, however, he 
ascertained and insisted upon, which 
a geographical society, had it ex- 
isted in his time, would have been 
glad to register, together with an 
honorable mention of the discover- 
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er—#.¢., the nature of the great lake 
called the Caspian Sea. The old 
Greeks had correctly called it an 
inland sea, but an idea had since 
prevailed that it possessed some 
communication with the Northern 
Ocean. Rubruquis proved the con- 
trary, but no attention was paid 
to his single assertion, and books 
of geography, compiled at home 
from ancient maps and MSS., with- 
out a reference, however distant, 
to the facts recorded by adven- 
turous men who had seen foreign 
shores with their eyes, calmly 
continued to propagate the old 
error. 
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Prot, thou didst not die, 
But thou didst fly, 
When we saw thee no more, to a sunnier clime; 
In the isles of the blest, 
In the golden west, 
Where thy spirit let loose springs joyous and light 
O’er the verdurous floor, 
That is strewn evermore 
With blossoms that fade not, nor droop from their prime. 
Thou hast made thee a home 
Where no sorrow shall come, 
No cloud overshadow thy noon of delight ; 
Cold or heat shall not vex thee, 
Nor sickness perplex thee, 
Nor hunger, nor thirst ; no touch of regret 
For the things thou hast cherished, 
The forms that have perished, 
For lover or kindred, thy fancy shall fret ; 
But thy joy hath no stain, 
Thy remembrance no pain, 
And the heights that we guess at thy sunshine makes plain. 
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THE LAW OF GOD AND THE REGULATIONS OF SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY CONSIDERATIONS ON LAW. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE COMTE DE BREDA. 


** There are laws for the society of ants and of bees ; how could any one suppose that there are none for 
human society, and that it is left to the chance of inventing them ?”"—De Bonald. 


I.—THE MODERN STATE, 

Never before was liberty so 
much talked about; never before 
was the very idea of it so utterly 
lost. ‘Tyrants have been destroy- 
ed, it is said. This is a false asser- 
tion; it may be (or rather, is it not 
certain ?) that it has become more 
difficult for a sovereign to govern 
tyrannically, but tyranny is not 
dead—quite the contrary. 

All unlimited power is, of its own 
nature, tyrannical. Now, it is such 
a power that the modern state desires 
to wield. The state is held up to 
us as the supreme arbiter of good 
and evil; and, if we believe its de- 
fenders, it cannot err, its laws be- 
ing in every case, and at all times, 
binding. 

People have banished God from 
the government of human society ; 
but they have made to themselves 
a new god, despotic and blind, 
without hearing and without voice, 
whose power knows how to reach 
its slaves as well in the temple as 
in the public places, as well in the 
palace as in the humblest cot. 

What is there, indeed, more di- 
vine than not to do wrong? God 
alone, speaking to the human con- 
science, either directly or by his 
representatives, is the infallible 
judge of good and evil. No 
human power whatsoever can de- 
clare all that emanates from it 
to be necessarily right without 


usurping the place of God, and de- 
claring itself the sovereign master 
of the soul as well as of the body. 
The last refuge of the slaves of 
antiquity—the human conscience— 
would no longer exist for the people 
of modern times, if it were true that 
every law is binding from the mere 
fact of its promulgation. Hence 
the modern state, but lately so 
boastful, has begun to waver and 
to doubt its own powers. It en- 
counters two principal obstacles, as 
unlike in their form as in their 
origin. 

On one hand it beholds Catho- 
lics, sustained by their knowledge 
of law, its origin and its essence, 
resisting passively, and preparing 
themselves to submit to persecu- 
tions without even shrinking. On 
the other it meets, in these our 
days, the most formidable insurrec- 
tions. There are multitudes, blind 
as the state representatives—but 
excusable, inasmuch as their rebel- 
lion is against an authority which 
owes its sway only to caprice 
or theory—who reply thus to 
power: “We are as good as you; 
you have no right over us other 
than that of brute force; we will 
endeavor to oppose you with a 
strength equal to yours; and 
when we shall have gained the 
victory, we will make new laws and 
new constitutions, wherein all that 
you call lawful shall be called un- 
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lawful, and all that you consider 
crime shall be deemed virtue.” 

If it were true that law could 
spring only from the human will, 
these madmen would be reasonable 
in the extreme. Thus the state is 
powerless against them. It drags 
on an uncertain existence, con- 
stantly threatened with the most 
terrible social wars, and enjoying a 
momentary peace only on condi- 
tion of never laying down arms. 
Modern armies are standing ones ; 
the modern police have become 
veritable armies, and they sleep 
neither day nor night. At this 
price do our states exist, trade, grow 
rich, and become satisfied with 
themselves. 

These constant commotions are 
not alone the vengeance of the liv- 
ing God disowned and outraged ; 
they are also the inevitable conse- 
quence of that extremity of pride 
and folly which has induced human 
assemblies to believe that it belongs 
to them to decide finally between 
right and wrong. 

In truth, “if God is not the au- 
thor of law, there is no law really 
binding.” We may, for the love of 
God, obey existing powers, even 
though they be illegitimate; but 
this submission has its limits. It 
must cease the moment that the 
human law prescribes anything 
contrary to the law of God. As 
for people without faith, we would 
in vain seek for a motive powerful 
enough to induce them to submit to 
anything displeasing to them. 


11.—MODERN LIBERTY. 

The people of our generation 
consider themselves more free, 
more unrestrained, than those who 
have gone before them. It is not 
to our generation, however, that 
the glory accrues of having first 
thrown off the yoke. Our moderns 
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themselves acknowledge that they 
have had predecessors, and they 
agree with us in declaring that 
“the new spirit’ made its appear- 
ance in th® world about the XVIth 
century.* 

In truth, the only yoke which 
has been cast off since then is that 
of God, which seemed too heavy. 
All at once thought pronounced 
itself freed from the shackles of ec- 
clesiastical authority; but, at the 
outset, it was far from intended to 
deny the idea of a divine right su- 
perior to all human right. 

Despite the historical falsehoods 
which have found utterance in our 
day, it was chiefly princes who pro- 
pagated Protestantism; and, most of- 
ten, they attained their end only by 
violence. When successful, they 
added to their temporal title a reli- 
gious one; they made themselves 
bishops or popes, and thus be- 
came all the more powerful over 
their subjects. ‘There was no long- 
er any refuge from the abuse of 
power of the rulers of this world; 
for it was the interest of these des- 
pots to call themselves the repre- 
sentatives of God. By means of 
this title they secularized dioceses, 
convents, the goods of the church, 
and even the ministers of their new 
religion. This term was then used 
to express in polite language an 
idea of spoliation and of hypocriti- 
cal and uncurbed tyranny. 

The moderns have gone farther: 
they have attempted to secularize 
law itself. This time, again, the 
word hides a thought which, if it 
were openly expressed, would shock; 
the law has become atheistical, 


*“ The new spirit made its appearance in the 
world about the XVIth century. Its end is to sub- 
stitute a new society for that of the Middle Ages. 
Hence the necessity that the first modern revolu- 
tion should be a religious one. . . . It was Germany 
and Luther that produced it.”—Cousin, Cours 
a’ hist. de la philos., p. 7, Paris, 1841. 
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and not all the opposition which 
the harshness of this statement has 
aroused can prevent it from still 
expressing a truth. The inexora- 
ble logic of facts leads directly 
from the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion. Princes themselves sowed 
the seeds of revolt which will yet 
despoil them of their power and 
their thrones; while as for the 
people, they have gained nothing. 
They are constantly tyrannized 
over; but their real masters are 
unknown, and their only resource 
against the encroachments or the 
abuse of power is an appeal to arms. 

It is not, then, true that liberty 
finds greater space in the modern 
world than in the ancient Christian 
world. ‘To prove this, I need but 
a single fact which has direct rela- 
tion with my subject. 

While Europe was still envelop- 
ed in “the darkness of the Middle 
Ages,”’ Catholic theologians freely 
taught, from all their chairs, that 
“an unjust law is no law ”"—“ Lex 
injusta non est lex.” Now, are 
there, at the present day, many 
pulpits from which this principle, 
the safeguard of all liberty and of all 
independence, the protector of all 
rights, and the defence of the help- 
less, might be proclaimed with im- 
punity? Do we not see the pro- 
hibitions, the lawsuits, the appe/s 
comme d’abus which the boldness of 
such a maxim would call forth ? 

Human governments have chang- 
ed in form, but their tyranny has 
not ceased to grow; and the free 
men of the olden society have be- 
come the slaves in a new order of 
things—they have even reached a 
point at which they know not even 
in what liberty consists. 


IIl.—DIVINE ORIGIN OF LAW. 
I know, and I hear beforehand, 
the response which the doctors of 
VOL, XXII.—15 
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modern rights will here give me 
“Yes,” say they, “it is very true 
that the Catholic Church has al- 
ways claimed the right of judging 
laws and of refusing obedience to 
such as displeased her; but in this 
is precisely the worst abuse. That 
which would domineer over human 
reason, the sovereign of the world. 
is tyranhy par excellence ; this, in 
truth, is the special mark of Catho- 
licity, and it is this which has ever 
made it the religion of the igno- 
rant and the cowardly.” 

Is, then, the maxim I have just 
recalled the invention of Catholic 
theologians? Is it true that the 
teachers of the ultramontane doc- 
trine alone have contended that 
the intrinsic worth of a law must 
be sought beyond and above them, 
beyond and above the human power 
which proclaims it? Not only has 
this elementary princ’ple not been 
devised by our theologians, but 
even the pagan philosophers them- 
selves had reached it. Cicero but 
summed up the teaching universally 
received by philosophers worthy 
of the name, when he said that the 
science of law should not be sought 
in the edicts of the pretor, nor 
even in the laws of the twelve 
tables ; and that the most profound 
philosophy alone could aid in judg- 
ing laws and teaching us their 
value.* 

This is not to degrade reason,. 
which this same Cicero has defined, 
or rather described, in admirable 
language. He-found therein some- 
thing grand, something sublime ; 
he declared that it is more fit to 
command than to obey; that it val- 
ues little what is merely human ;. 
that it is gifted with a peculiar ele- 


*“ Non a pretoris edicto, ut plerique nunc, 
neque a duo decim Tabulis, ut superiores, sed 
penitus ex intima philosophia haurienda est juris- 
disciplina.””"—Cic., De /egid. tib. i. 
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vation which nothing daunts, which 
yields to no one, and which is un- 
conquerable.* 

But remark, it is only with re- 
gard to human powers and allure- 
ments that reason shows itself so 
exalted and haughty. It requires 
something greater than man to 
make it submit; and it odeys only 
God or his delegates. “ Stranger,” 
said Plato to Clinias the Cretan, 
“whom do you consider the first 
author of your laws? Js it a god? 
Js it a man ?” 

“ Stranger,” replied Clinias, “it 
is a god; we could not rightly ac- 
cord this title to any other.” ¢ 

So, also, tradition tells us that 
Minos went, every ninth day, to 
consult Jupiter, his father, whose 
replies he committed to writing. 
Lycurgus wished to have his laws 
confirmed by the Delphian Apollo, 
and this god replied that he would 
dictate them himself. At Rome 
the nymph Egeria played the same 
réle with Numa. Everywhere is 
felt the necessity of seeking above 
man the title in virtue of which 
he may command his fellow-men. 

If we turn now from the fabu- 
lous traditions of the ancient world, 
we still find an absolute truth pro- 
claimed by its sages; one that af- 
firms the existence of an eternal 
law—guiddam @ternum—which was 
called the natural law, and which 
serves as a criterion whereby to 
judge the worth of the laws pro- 
mulgated by man. 

Cicero declares it absurd to con- 
sider right everything set down in 
the constitutions or the laws. { 
And he is careful to add that 
neither is public opinion any 


* Cic., de fin. bom. et maior. i. 11. 

+ Plato, Des lois, liv. i. 

¢Ilud stultissimum (est), existimare omnia justa 
esse, qu scripta sint in populorum institutis et legi- 
bus.” —De legibus. 
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more competent to determine the 
right.* 

The sovereign law, therefore—that 
which no human law may violate 
without the penalty of becoming 
void—has God himself for its 
author. 

The laws of states may be un- 
just and abominable, and, by con- 
sequence, bind no one. There is, 
on the other hand, a natural law, 
the source and measure of other 
laws, originating before all ages, be- 
fore any law had been written or 
any city built.t 

This doctrine, to support which 
I have designedly cited only pagan 
authors, is also that of Catholic 
theologians; for example, S. Thom- 
as and Suarez. But the philosophi- 
cal school of the last century has 
so perverted the meaning of the 
term nature—/law of nature, that cer- 
tain Catholic authors (M. de Bonald, 
for instance) have scrupled to use 
the consecrated term. It is neces- 
sary, then, to explain its true sense. 


IV,—NATURAL LAW ACCORDING TO PAGAN 
PHILOSOPHERS, 

The nature of a being is that 
which constitutes its fitness to at- 
tain its end. The idea, therefore, 
which a person has of the nature of 
man, by consequence determines 
that which he will have of his end, 
and hence of the rule which should 
govern his actions, 

The materialists, for example, 
who deny the immortality of the 
soul, and whose horizon is bounded 
by the limits of the present life, are 
able to teach only a purely epi- 
curean or utilitarian morality. 
They cannot consistently plead a 


*“ Neque opinione sed natura constitutum esse 
jus.” —Ibid. 

+‘*Szculis omnibus ante nata est, (ante) quam 
scripta lex ulla, aut quam omnino civitas constituta. 
—Ibid. 
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motive higher than an immediate, 
or at least a proximate, well-being ; 
for, what is more uncertain than 
the duration of our life? In the 
strikingly anti-philosophic language 
of the XVIIIth century, the state 
of nature was a hypothetical state, 
at once innocent and barbarous, 
anterior to all society. It is to 
society that this theory attributes 
the disorders of man and the 
loss of certain primitive and in- 
alienable rights which the sect of 
pseudo-philosophers boasted of 
having regained, and by the con- 
quest whereof the corrupted and dot- 
ing France of 1789 was prostrated. 

The philosophers of antiquity, on 
the contrary, notwithstanding their 
numerous errors, and despite the po- 
lytheism which they exteriorly pro- 
fessed, had arrived at so profound a 
knowledge of man and his nature 
that the fathers and doctors of the 
church have often spoken of the 
discoveries of their intellect as a 
kind of natural revelation made to 
them by God.* 

We have already heard Cicero 
say that the natural law is eternal, 
and superior to all human laws. I 
shall continue to quote him, because 
of his clearness, and because he ad- 
mirably sums up the teaching of the 
philosophers who preceded hitn.t 

The sound philosophy which 
should guide us—according to him, 
the science of law—téaches us that it 
is far more sublime to submit to 
the divine mind, to the all-power- 
ful God, than to the emperors and 
mighty ones of this earth; for it is 
a kind of partnership between God 
and man. Right reason (ratio recta) 

*** Quidam eorum quedam magna, guantum di- 
vinitus adjuti sunt, invenerunt.”—S. Aug., Civit. 
Dei, i. ii. c. 7. 

** Has scientias dederunt philosophi et illustrati 
sunt; Deus enim illis revelavit.’’—S. Bonavent., 
Lum. Eccl., Serm. 5. 


+The two following paragraphs are taken freely 
from the treatise De /egibus, passim. 
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is the same for the one and the 
vther; and law being nothing else 
than right reason, it may be said 
that one same law links us with the 
gods. Now, the common law is 
also the common right, and when 
people have a common right they 
belong, in some manner, to the 
same country. We must, then, con- 
sider this world as a country com- 
mon to the gods and to men. Man 
is, in truth, like to God. And for 
what end has God created and gift- 
ed man like to himself? That he 
may arrive at justice. 

Human society is bound by one 
same right, and law is the same for 
all. This law is the just motive 
(the right reason, ratio recta) of all 
precepts and prohibitions; he who 
is ignorant of it, whether written or 
not, knows not justice. If upright- 
ness consisted in submission to the 
written laws and constitutions of 
nations, and if, as some pretend, 
utility could be the measure of 
good, he who expected to profit 
thereby would be justified in neg- 
lecting or violating the laws. 

This remark is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the present time. It is pre- 
cisely utility and the increase of 
wealth or of comforts—in a word, 
material interests—which the great- 
er number of modern legislators 
have had chiefly in view; the result 
is that society scarcely has the 
right to feel indignant against those 
who may deem it to their advan- 
tage to disturb it. Religion, say 
they, has nothing in common with 
politics; the state, inasmuch as it 
is a state, need not trouble itself 
about God; the things of this 
world should be regulated with re- 
gard to this world, and without 
reference to the supernatural. Sup- 
pose itso; but then, in virtue of. 
what authority will you impose 
your laws? There is no human 
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power able to bend or to conquer 
one human will which does not 
acknowledge it.* 

The basis of right is the natural 
love of our fellow-beings which na- 
ture has planted within us. Nature 
also commands us to honor God. 
It is not fear which renders wor- 
ship necessary; it is the bond 
which exists between God and man. 
If popular or royal decrees could 
determine right, a whim of the mul- 
titude might render lawful theft, 
adultery, or forgery. If it be true 
that a proclamation dictated by 
fools can change the order of nature, 
why may not evil become, one day, 
good? But the sages teach that 
the human mind did not invent law; 
it has its birth-place in the bosom of 
God, and is co-eternal with him; it 
is nothing else than the unerring 
reason of Jupiter himself; it is re- 
flected in the mind of the wise 
man; it can never be repealed. 

This “right reason which comes 
to us from the gods” (recta e¢ a 
numine deorum tracta ratio) is what 
is usually termed the zatural law ; 
and the beautiful language of Cicerc 
recalls this magnificent verse of the 
[Vth Psalm: “ Quis ostendit nobis 
bona? Signatum est. super nos 
lumen vultus tui, Domine.” 


V.—INFLUENCE OF PANTHEISM ON 
ERN LAW. 


MOD- 


Pagan teaching, how elevated so- 
ever it may be, is always incom- 
plete ; and this is evident even from 
the words of Cicero. 

Since law comes from God, it is 
very clear that it will be known 
more or less correctly according as 
our idea of God is more or less 
correct. This it is that gives so 
great a superiority, first, to the law 
of Moses, before the coming of 


*The following paragraph is also taken from 
Cicero. 
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Jesus Christ, and to all Christian 
legislation since. 

The Jews had not merely a vague 
kfiowledge of the precepts of the 
divine law. This law, in its princi- 
pal provisions, had been directly 
revealed tothem. Christians have 
something better still, since the 
Eternal Word was made man, and 
the Word is precisely “the true 
light which enlighteneth every man 
coming into this world.”* ‘The 
philosophers of antiquity saw this 
light from afar off; we have beheld 
that of which they merely affirmed 
the existence; the Jews contem- 
plated it as through a veil, and 
awaited its coming. Ir was made 
flesh; it brought us life; “it shone 
in the darkness, but the darkness 
did not comprehend it.” + 

It is not the fault of the Word or 
of his manifestation, says S. Thomas 
on this subject, if there are mifds 
who see not this light. ‘There is 
here, not darkness, but closed 
eyes. 

It is God himself, therefore, whom 
man refuses to acknowledge when 
he rejects the fundamental law, 
which alone deserves the name of 
law. Human pride and insolence 
go beyond forgetfulness or simple 
negation when they have the auda- 
city to put a human law in the place 
of and above the divine law; which 
last crime is nothing less than the 
deification of man. ‘This philoso- 
phic consequence of the seculariza- 
tion of the law was inevitable, and 
is openly displayed in modern doc- 
trines. Atheists, properly so called, 
are rare; but the present generation 
is infected with Pantheism. Now, 
Pantheism proclaims, without dis- 


*‘* Erat tux vera que illuminat omnem hominem 
venientem in hunc mundum.”—S. Joan., i. 9. 

+“ Et vita erat lux hominum .. . in tenebris 
lucet, et tenebrz eain non comprehenderunt.”’—Id. 

$ Cont. gent. iv. 13. 
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guise and without shame, the di- 
vinity of man. 

Let us add that this error is the 
only foundation upon which man 
may logically rest to defend modern 
rights. It produces, with regard to 
constitutions and laws, two princi- 
pal effects, which it suffices but to 
indicate, that every honest mind 
may at once recognize their exist- 
ence and their lamentable conse- 
quences. 

Pantheism, firstly, destroys indi- 
vidualities, or, as the Germans call 
them, sudbjectivities ; it sweeps them 
away, and causes them to disappear 
in the Great Whole. Do we not 
likewise see personality, simple or 
associated—that is to say, individ- 
ual liberty, associations, and corpo- 
rations—little by little reduced to 
annihilation by the modern idea of 
the state? Does not modern theory 
make also of the state another 
grand whole, beside which nothing 
private can exist ? 

To reach this result, they repre- 
sent the state as expressing the ag- 
gregate of ali the particular wills, 
and they seek, in a pretended “ gen- 


eral will,” the supreme and infalli- 


ble source of law. But even were 
this will as general as theory desires, 
it would not be the less human, or, 
by consequence, the less subject to 
error. Whence comes it, then, that 
they make it the sovereign arbiter 
of good and evil, of truth and false- 
hood, of justice and injustice ? 
The Pantheists reply that “ God is 
in man and in the world; that he 
is one and the same thing with the 
world; that he is identical with the 
nature of things, and consequently 
subject to change.” The general 
will, the expression of the universal 
conscience, is then a manifestation of 
the divine will; and this would allow 
it to change without ever erring. 
This answers all, in truth ; but it 
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may lead us too far. If, as says 
Hegel, God is subjective—that is to 
say, if He is in man, or, more ex- 
actly still, if He is man himself and 
the substance of nature—neither 
right, nor law, nor justice could re- 
main objective. In other words, if 
man is God, there is no longer any 
possible distinction between good 
and evil. And this conclusion has 
been drawn by the learned German 
socialist, Lassalle. He denies the 
notion of an immutable right; he 
is unwilling that we should any 
longer speak of the family, proper- 
ty, justice, etc., in absolute terms. 
According to him, these are but 
abstract and unreal generalities. 
There have been, on all these sub- 
jects, Greek, Roman, German, etc., 
ideas ; but these are only historical 
recollections. Ideas change, some 
even disappear; and if, some day, 
the universal conscience should de- 
cide that the idea of proprietorship 
has had its day, then would com- 
mence a new era in history, during 
which there could be no longer 
either property or proprietors with- 
out incurring the guilt of injus- 
tice.* From the stand-point of 
Pantheism, this reasoning is irrefu- 
table; and, on the other hand, we 
have just seen that Pantheism alone 
could justify the modern theory of 
the general will, the supreme arbiter 
of law. 


Vi.— HAS THE GENFRAL WILL RULED SINCE 
1789? 

I have just quoted a socialist 
whose works, though little known 
in France, are of extreme import- 
ance. Ferdinand Lassalle, a Jew 
by birth, by nationality a Prussian, 
is possessed of extensive know- 
ledge, critical genius of the highest 
order, and unsparing logic. We 


*V. Lassalle, Das System der erworbenen 
Rechte, i. 2, not. & la pag. 70. 
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have seen him draw the theoretical 
consequences of Pantheism applied 
to law; and it will not be without 
interest to know how he judges the 
practical results of the modern 
theory of rights, as shown in the 
French Revolution. The socialists 
have a special authority for speak- 
ing of “immortal principles” ; for 
they admit them without hesitation, 
and their teaching proved that they 
comprehend them wonderfully. 

The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man is the most authentic sum- 
ming up of these famous princi- 
ples; and it is therein that the 
modern theory of law will be found 
most clearly stated. “ Law,” says 
Art. 6, “is the expression of the 
general will. Every citizen has the 
right of co-operating in its forma- 
tion, either personally or by his 
representatives.” 

It would seem, from this solemn 
proclamation, that since then, or at 
least in the first fervor of this “ glo- 
rious” revolution, the majority of 
the “ sovereign people” should have 
been called to “form the laws.” 
This has been said; it has even 
been supported at the mouth of 
the cannon—for, as has been wittily 
remarked by M. de Maistre, “ the 
masters of these poor people have 
had recourse even to artillery while 
deriding them. They said to them: 
‘You think you do not will this 
law; but, be assured, you do will 
it. If you dare to refuse it, we will 
pour upon you a shower of shot, to 
punish you for not willing what you 
do will.’ And it was done.” * 

What then took place, and how 
did it happen that the general will, 
which had undertaken to make 
fundamental and irrevocable laws, 
should have accepted, in the first 
five years of its freedom, three dif- 


* Considerat. sur la France. 
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ferent constitutions and a régime 
like that of the Reign of Terror? 

Lassalle replies that it is not 
at all the people who made the rev- 
olution, and that the general will 
was not even asked to manifest it- 
self. He recalls the famous pam- 
phlet of Sieyés, and corrects its title. 
It is not true, says he, that the 
Tiers Etat was then nothing; the 
increase of personal property has, 
since then, brought about a révolu- 
tion économique, thanks to which 
the “ers état was, in truth, all. But 
legally it was nothing, which was 
not much to itsliking; for the for- 
mer ranks of society still existed 
by right, although their realstrength 
was not in keeping with their legal 
condition. The work ofthe French 
Revolution was, therefore, to give 
to the “ers eat a legal position 
suitable to its actual importance. 

Now, the “ers, first and foremost, 
assumed itself to be the equivalent 
of the entire people. “ It consider- 
ed that its cause was the cause of 
humanity.” Thus the attraction 
was real and powerful. The voices 
raised to protest were unable to 
make themselves heard. Our au- 
thor cites, on this subject, a curi- 
ous instance of clear-sightedness. 
An anti-revolutionary journal, Zhe 
Friend of the King, exclaimed, 
“ Who shall say whether or not the 
despotism of the dourgeoisie shall 
not succeed the pretended aristo- 
cracy of the nobility ?” 

It is this, indeed, which has come 
to pass, continues Lassalle; the 
tiers état has become, in its turn, the 
privileged class. The proof is that 
the wealth of the citizen became 
immediately the legal condition of 
power in the state. 

Since 1791, in the constitution 
of Sept. 3 we find (chap. i. sects. 
1 and 2) a distinction established 
between active citizens and passive 
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citizens) The former are those 
who pay a certain quota of direct 
contribution; and they alone pos- 
sess the right of voting. Moreover, 
all hired laborers were declared not 
active; and this excluded workmen 
from the right of voting. It mat- 
ters little that the tax was small; 
the principle was laid down requir- 
ing some amount of fortune in or- 
der to exercise a political right. 
“ The wealth of the citizen had be- 
come the condition necessary for 
obtaining power in the state, as 
nobility or landed property had 
been in the Middle Ages.” 

The principle of the vote-tax 
held sway until the recent intro- 
duction of universal suffrage. 

Our socialist, proceeding directly 
to the question of taxes, proves 
that the bourgeoisie moderne, without 
inventing indirect taxation, has 
nevertheless made it the basis of 
an entire system, and has settled 
upon it all the expenses of state. 
Now, indirect taxes are such as are 
levied beforehand upon ail neces- 
saries, as salt, corn, beer, meat, fuel, 
or, still more, upon what we need 
for our protection—the expenses 
of the administration of justice, 
stamped paper, etc. Generally, in 
making a purchase, the buyer pays 
the tax, without perceiving that it 
is that which increases the price. 
Now, it is,clear that because an 
individual is twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred times richer, it does not 
follow that he will, on that account, 
consume twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
times more salt, bread, meat, etc., 
than a workman or a person of 
humble condition. Thus it hap- 
pens that the great body of indi- 
rect taxes is paid by the poorest 
classes (from the single fact that 
they are the most numerous). 
Thus is it brought about, in a hid- 
den way,.that the “ers éat pay rela- 
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tively less taxes than the guatriéme 
état. 

Concerning the instruction of 
adults, Lassalle says that, instead of 
being left to the clergy as hereto- 
fore, it now in fact belongs to the 
daily press. But securities, stamps, 
and advertisements give to journal- 
ism another privilege of capital.* 

This sketch suffices; and I deem 
it needless to add that I am far 
from concluding with the socialists. 
I am so much the more free to dis- 
agree with them as I do not by any 
means admit the “immortal prin- 
ciples,” but it seems to me to fol- 
low evidently from the preceding ob- 
servations that it is not true, in 
fact, that the general will has made 
the laws since 1789. 


VII.—DOES UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE EXPRESS 
THE GENERAL WILL? 

Has the introduction of universal 
suffrage modified, in any great de- 
gree, this state of things? Is it 
any more certain since 1848, than 
before, that the nation is governed 
by the general will? We may con- 
tent ourselves here by appealing to 
the testimony of honest men. If 
the general will were truly the mas- 
ter of all the powers in France, our 
country, which to-day, so it is said, 
has only the government that it de- 
sires, would be a model of union 
and concord; there could be in 
the opposition party only an ex- 
ceedingly small minority (otherwise 
the term general would be unjustifi- 
able), and we would follow peace- 
fully the ways most pleasing to us. 

This would not be saying—mark 
it well !—that those ways are good. 
That is another question, to which 
we will return; but now we are 
dealing with the question, Are our 
laws to-day formed or not formed 


* Arbeiter Programm.,v. Ferd. Lassalle. 
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by the general will, according to 
the formula which I have quoted 
from the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man? 

Notwithstanding the evidence for 
the negative, I think it well here to 
analyze hastily that which M. ‘Taine 
has just given in a little pamphlet 
containing manytruths.* M. Taine, 
being a free-thinker and a man of 
the times, cannot be suspected of 
taking an ultramontane or clerical 
view of the case. 

M. Taine is far from demanding 
the abolition of universal suffrage. 
He believes it in conformity with 
justice; for he does not admit that 
his money can be demanded or he 
himself sent to the frontier without 
his own consent, either expressed 
or tacit. His only wish is that the 
right of suffrage be not illusory, 
and that the electoral law be adapt- 
ed “to the French of 1791, to the 
peasant, the workman, etc.,” be he 
* stupid, ignorant, or ill-informed.” 
From this M. Taine proves at the 
outset that the ballot-roll is a hum- 
bug; and I believe that no person 
of sense will contest the point. 
He immediately enters upon a sta- 
tistical examination of the compo- 
sition of the elective world in 
France; and he arrives at the fol- 
lowing result: “ Of twenty voters, 
ten are peasants, four workmen, 
three demi-bourgeois, three edu- 
cated men, comfortable or rich. 
Now, the electoral law, as all law, 
should have regard to the majority, 
to the first fourteen.” It behooves 
us, then, to know who these fourteen 
are who are called to frame the law; 
that is to say, to decide, by their 
representatives it is true, but sover- 
eignly, on good and evil, justice 
and injustice, and, necessarily, the 
fate of the country. 


* Du suffrage universel et de la maniére de 
voter. Par H. Taine. Paris: Hachette 1872. 
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M. Taine, in this connection, 
makes some new calculations which 
may be thus summed up: The ru- 
ral population embraces seventy 
out of one hundred of the entire 
population, hence fourteen voters 
out of twenty. Now, in France, 
there are thirty-nine illiterate out 
of every hundred males, almost all 
belonging to the classes which M. 
Taine numbers among the rural 
population; which enables him to 
find that seven out of every four- 
teen rural voters cannot even read. 
I may observe, in passing, that a 
peasant who cannot read, but who 
knows his catechism, may be of a 
much sounder morality than M. 
Taine himself; but I willingly pro- 
claim that the seven electors in 
question could and should have a 
mediocre political intelligence. 

This agreeable writer recounts, 
in a spicy way, a number of anec- 
dotes which prove “the ignorance 
and credulity” of the rural popula- 
tions on similar matters; and he 
thence concludes that the peasants 
“are still subjects, but under a 
nameless master.” ‘This is pre- 
cisely what I said at the beginning, 
not only of peasants, but of all 
modern people in general. Be 
there a king on the throne or not, 
somebody decrees this, somebody 
decrees that; and the subject de- 
pends; in a hundred ways, on this 
abstract and undetermined some- 
body—* Through tre _ collector, 
through the mayor, through the 
sub-inspector of forests, through 
the commissary of police, through 
the field-keeper, through the clerks 
of justice, for making a door, for 
felling a tree, building a shed, open- 
ing a stall, transporting a cask of 
wine, etc., etc.” 

All this expresses well and de- 
picts admirably the ways of mod- 
ern liberty; and I cannot refrain 
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from citing this last sketch, equally 
amusing and true: “The mayor 
knows that in town, in an elegant 
apartment, is a worthy gentleman, 
attired in broidered gown, who re- 
ceives him two or three times a 
year, speaks to him with authority 
and condescension, and often puts 
to him embarrassing questions. 
But when this gentleman goes 
away, another takes his place quite 
similar and in the same garb, and 
the mayor, on his return home, says 
with satisfaction: ‘Monsieur the 
prefect always preserves his good 
will towards me, although he has 
been changed many times.’ ” 

The plébiscite, the appeal to the 
people, the invitation to vote on 
the form of government, addressed 
to this kind of electors—is it not all 
a cunning trick? M. Taine thinks 
so, and many others with him; but 
he supposes that this same elector 
will be, at least, capable of “ choos- 
ing the particular man in whom he 
has most confidence.” It is with 
him, says he, in the choice of one 
who shall make the laws, as in the 
choice of the physician or the law- 
yer whom one may prefer.  Al- 
though it is not my intention to 
discuss here the opinions of this 
author, I beg him to remark that 
his comparison is strikingly faulty ; 
we cannot choose whom we please 
for our physician or for our lawyer. 
The former is obliged to go through 
a course of studies in order to merit 
his diploma ; the latter must fulfil 
the conditions necessary to be ad- 
mitted to the bar. ‘To frame the 
laws is another thing; not the 
slightest preparation is exacted 
from those eligible to this duty. 
Apparently it is not considered 
worth the trouble. 

The ballot-roll and p/édiscite be- 
ing disposed of, M. Taine returns 
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to figures, to study what transpires 
when the electors are called upon 
to choose a deputy by district. 
This gives, says he, one deputy for 
twenty thousand voters spread over 
a surface of one thousand kilome- 
tres square, etc. Of the twenty 
thousand voters, how many will 
have a definite opinion of the can- 
didate presented to them? Scarcely 
one in ten beyond the outskirts of 
the town; scarcely one in four or 
five in the whole district. There 
remains the resource of advice; but 
“the spirit of equality is all-power- 
ful, and the hierarchy is wanting.” 

We touch here the most sorrow- 
ful wound of our social state; and 
this term even, is it not misapplied ? 
—for we have no longer any order, 
or, by consequence, any social state. 
“As a general rule,” continues M. 
Taine, “ the country people receive 
counsel only from their equals.” 
Therefore it is easy to employ evil 
means. These evil means may be 
summed up, according to the same 
author, in the abuse of governmen- 
tal influence, and in a corruption 
whose form varies, but which makes 
the affair of an election an affair of 
money. 

There should be, and I have 
alluded to it in passing, many ex- 
ceptions made with regard to what 
M. Taine says concerning the rural 
population. He believes them 
manifestly less able to vote than 
the city populations, while I am of 
quite the contrary opinion; but it 
still remains true that direct univer- 
sal suffrage, such as we have, does 
not allow a person to choose from 
a knowledge of the case, and that, 
in reality, the general will has not, 
up to the present day, been able to 
find its true expression. 

This is all that I need prove for 
the present. 
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VIll.—iS THE GENERAL WILL COMPETENT 
TO MAKE LAWS? 

This is a still higher question, 
and one which we must now ap- 
proach. Admitting that the gene- 
ral will could make itself known, is 
it an authority competent to make 
laws ? 

But before starting let us lay 
down a first principle which, quite 
elementary as it is, seems to be as 
much forgotten as the others: if 
the natural law exist not anteriorly 
to enjoin respect for human laws, 
human power would have no other 
ground of existence, no other sup- 
port than force. Without a divine 
lawgiver, there is, in truth, no 
moral obligation.* The hypothe- 
sis of a previous agreement among 
the members of society would not 
resolve the difficulty; for an agree- 
ment would not be able to bind 
any one, at least if there were no 
higher authority to secure it. ¢ 

Whatever may be the immediate 
origin of law—be it promulgated by 
a sovereign, enacted by an assem- 
bly, or directly willed by the multi- 
tude—it would still be unableto rule, 
if we do not suppose a law anterior 
and, as Cicero says, eternal, which, 
in the first place, prescribes obedi- 
ence to subjects, and, in the se- 
cond, fidelity to reciprocal engage- 
ments, promises, and oaths. This 
superior law being the natural law, 
it is always, and in every case, im- 
possible to suppress or to elude it. 

Meanwhile, what is understood 
by the general will? Is it the 
unanimity of wills? No one, so 
far as | know, has ever exacted this 
condition. The question is, then, 
taking things at their best, of the 
will of the majority. People grant 
this, and often give to our modern 
governments the name of govern- 


* Bergier, after Tertullian. 
t De Maistre, Princip. géntrat. 
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ments of the majority. They de- 
duce then from this principle, that 
in a population of thirty millions 
of men, for example, it is lawful 
that the will of the twenty millions 
should rule over that of the re 
maining ten millions. If the con- 
stitution of a kingdom, says Burke, 
is an arithmetical problem, the cal- 
culation is just; but if the minor- 
ity refuse to submit, the majority 
will be able to govern only by the 
aid of /a lanterne.* 

Scaffolds, shootings, exile, prison 
—such are, in truth, the institutions 
which have chiefly flourished since 
the famous Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, 

In the eyes of a man who knows 
how to reason, continues the Eng- 
lish orator, this opinion is ridiculous. 

It could not be justified, unless 
it were well proved that the major- 
ity of men are enlightened, virtu- 
ous, wise, self-sacrificing, and inca- 
pable of preferring their own inte- 
rest to that of others. No one has 
ever dared to say that legislators 
should make laws for the sake of 
making them, and without troub- 
ling themselves concerning the wel- 
fare of those for whom the laws 
are made. Now, the laws being 
made for all, the majority, if it had 
the qualities necessary for legislat- 
ing, should concern itself still more 
about the minority than about itself. 

The Comte de la Marck ¢ relates 
that when Mirabeau became too 
much excited concerning the rights 
and privileges of man, it happened 
sometimes that he amused himself 
by curtailing his accounts. He 
cut off first women, children, the 
ignorant, the vicious, etc. Once, 
the nation being thus reduced to 
the little portion whose moral qual- 


* Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
+ Corresp. entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le 
Comte dela Marck. Paris: Le Normant. 1851. 
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ities it became necessary to esti- 
mate, “I began,” says he, “to de- 
duct those who lack reason, those 
who have false notions, those who 
value their own interests above 
everything, those who lack educa- 
tion and knowledge matured by re- 
flection ; and I then asked him if 
the men who merit to be spoken 
of with dignity and respect would 
not find themselves reduced to a 
number infinitely small. Now, ac- 
cording to my principle, I main- 
tained that the government should 
act for the people, and not dy them 
—that is to say, not by the opinion 
of the multitude; and I proved, by 
historical extracts and by examples 
which we had unfortunately under 
our eyes, that reason and good 
sens? fly from men in proportion 
as they are gathered together in 
greater numbers.” 

Mirabeau contented himself with 
replying that one must flatter the 
people in order to govern them, 
which amounts to saying that one 
must cheat them. 

For the rest, this same Mirabeau 
acknowledged that equality, in the 
revolutionary sense, is absurd, and 
the passion which some have for it 
he called aviolent paroxysm. It is 
he who best characterized the true 
result of the destruction of all social 
order. He called it “ vanity’s up- 
setting.” He could not have spok- 
en better; and the vanity which 
goes so low could have no other 
result than that which we behold— 
the premeditated absence or sup- 
pression of all true superiority. 

This episode on equality is not a 
digression, for the system of majori- 
ties supposes it. Now, it is abso- 
lutely anti-natural. According’, to 
the beautiful idea of Aristotle :* 
there is in man himself a soul and 


® Politique, Lice 
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a body ; the one predominating and 
made to command, the other to 
obey ; the equality or the shifting 
of power between these two ele- 
ments would be equally fatal to 
them. It is the same between man 
and the other animals, between 
tame animals and wild. ‘The har- 
mony of sex is analogous, and we 
even find some traces of this princi- 
ple in inanimate objects; as, for 
example, in the harmony of sounds 
Therefore S. Augustine defines or- 
der thus: “Such a disposition of 
things similar and dissimilar as 
shall give to each what is proper to 
it” —Ordo est parium dispariumque 
rerum sua cuigue tribuens dispositio ;* 
and S. Thomas hence concludes that 
order supposes inequality: omen 
ordinis inequalitatem importat.t 

But the “immortal principles ” 
have changed all that, according to 
Sganarelle; so their work, in its 
final analysis, results in a disorder 
without name. 

The external disorder is visible 
and pretty generally acknowledged ; 
but the moral disorder passes un- 
perceived. By means of equality 
on the one hand, and of the secu- 
larization of the law on the other, 
they arrive at this frightful result: 
for example, that regicide and par- 
ricide are, in justice, but ordinary 
crimes ; if, moreover, regicide pro- 
fits the people, it is worthy of eu- 
logy. Sacrilege is nothing more 
than a superstitious fiction. In 
fine, respect being no longer possi- 
ble nor even reasonable, according 
to the prediction of Burke,f “the 
laws have no other guardian than 
terror, and in perspective, 
from our point of view, we see 
but scaffolds,” or courts-martial, 
which amount to the same thing. 

* De civit. Dei, 19. 


+ De rebus publ.et princip. institut., \. iii. ¢. 
{ t Reflections on the French Revolution, 
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1X.—CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECULARIZA- 
TION OF LAW. 

How often do we not hear it said 
that almost all our misfortunes, and, 
above all, our inability to repair 
our losses, come from the little re- 
spect we have for the law! This 
statement, which has become almost 
trite, indicates most frequently a 
strange wandering. After having 
destroyed respect for persons, is it 
not absurd to claim it for their 
works? Buft they have done more: 
they have denied the mission of a 
legislator. The secularization of 
the law—that is to say, the denial 
of a divine sanction applied to law— 
has no other meaning. Legislators 
being no longer the mandataries of 
God, or not wishing to be such, 
now speak only in virtue of their 
own lights, and have no real com- 
mission. By what title, then, would 
you have us respect them? Every 
one is at liberty to prefer his own 
lights and to believe that he would 
have done better. 

I hear the reply: “It is to the 
interest of all that order should 
reign, were it but materially, and 
the law is the principal means of 
maintaining order.” You may 
hence conclude that it would be 
more advantageous to see the laws 
obeyed; but a motive of interest is 
not a motive of respect, and there 
is a certain class of individuals who 
may gain by the disorder, No, you 
will have the right to claim respect 
for the law only when you shall 
have rendered the law truly re- 
spectable; and to do this you 
must prove that you have the mis- 
sion to make the law, even were 
you the é//e of our statesmen and 
doctors of the law, and much more 
if you are but a collection of the 
most uncultivated tax-payers in 
the world. 


Knowledge is something; it is 
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something also to represent real 
and considerable interests; and | 
do not deny the relative importance 
of the elements of which legislative 
bodies are composed. But nothing 
of all this can supply the place of a 
commission; and you will have 
that only when you shall have con- 
sented, as legislators, to acknow- 
ledge the existence of God, to sub- 
mit yourselves to his laws, and to 
conform your own thereto. 

People have but a very inade- 
quate idea of the disastrous conse- 
quences which, one day or other, 
may ensue frdm the secularization 
of law. Until now the only dan- 
ger of which they have dreamed is 
that with which extreme revolu- 
tion menaces us. 

This is a danger so imminent, so 
undisguised, that every one sees it ; 
and some have ended by under- 
standing that without a return to 
God society is destined to fall. 
Nay, more, the Assembly now sitting 
at Versailles has made an act of 
faith by ordering public prayers ; 
and this first step has caused hope 
to revive in the hearts of men of 
good-will. But it is not, perhaps, 
inopportune to draw the attention 
of serious men to another phase of 
the question. 

What would happen if modern 
law should go so far as to enjoin a 
crime upon Christians? The tiy- 
pothesis is not purely imaginary ; 
and although, happily, thanks to 
Heaven, it has not yet come to pass, 
there is a whole party which threat- 
ens to reach this extreme. In other 
countries there has been something 
like a beginning of its realization. 
I would like to speak of the school 
law and the avowed project of im- 
posing a compulsory and lay edu- 
cation. We know what is meant 
by /ay in such a case; and experi- 
ence proves that the state schools 
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are often entrusted to men whose 
avowed intention is to bring up the 
children in infidelity. What would 
happen if such a law were passed, 
which supposes that everywhere, at 
the same time, parents would be 
compelled to put their children in 
imminent danger of losing their 
faith? The Catholic Church is 
very explicit in her doctrine on the 
obligation of obeying even a bad 
government; she orders that use- 
less, unjust, and even culpable laws 
be borne with, so long as this can 
be done without exposing one’s self 
tocommit asin. Neither plunder 
nor the danger of death excuses 
revolt in hereyes. But in thiscase 
co we understand to what we would 
be reduced? To resist passively, 
and to allow one’s self to be punished 
by fines, by prison, by torture, or 
by death, would not remedy the 
evil; the soul of the child remains 
without defence, and the father is 
responsible for it. This kind of 
persecution is, then, more serious in 
its consequences, and may lead to 
deeper troubles, than even the direct 
persecution, which might consist, 
for example, in exacting apostasy 
from adults. In this last case the 
martyr bears all, and the first Chris- 
tians have shown us the way; but 
here the torments of the parents 
cannot save the children, and the 
parents cannot abandon them; 
whatever becomes of the body, the 
soul must be guarded until death. 

It belongs not to me to decide; 
for in this case, as in all those of 
a similar kind, the line of conduct 
to be followed ought to be traced 
by the only competent authority; 
but the problem is worth proposing, 
and by it alone it is already easy 
to throw great light on the abysses 
to which the atheism of the law 
is leading the people by rapid 
strides. 
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X.—CHRISTIAN DEFINITION OF NATURAL 


LAW. 

It remains to explain in a few 
words the great principles which 
should form the basis of law, and 
which were never completely ignor- 
ed until these days of aberration 
and wretchedness. I could not ex- 
pect to give here, in these few pages, 
a course of natural law, nor even 
to trace its outline; but there are 
some perfectly incontestable truths 
which it is very necessary to recall 
since people have forgotten them. 
When one has no personal author- 
ity, he feels a certain timidity in, 
broaching so grave a subject, and 
in speaking of it as if he aspired to 
enlighten his kind; and meanwhile 
error is insinuated, preached, dis- 
seminated, commanded, with a skili 
so infernal and a success so great 
that ignorance of truth is almost 
unbounded. Of such elementary 
rules we often find: influential per- 
sons, and sometimes persons of 
real merit, totally ignorant. In 
other days they would have known 
them on leaving school, or evef 
from their catechism. 

Let us go back, then, to the defi- 
nition of the word nature, and it 
will serve as a starting-point from 
which to treat of what the laws des- 
tined to govern man should be. 

The nature of a being is that 
which renders it capable of attain- 
ing its end. ‘This is true of a plant 
or an animal as well as of man; but 
there are two kinds of ends subor- 
dinate one to the other. The end 
for which God created the world 
could be no other than God him- 
self.* The Creator could only pro- 
pose to himself an end worthy of 
himself, and, he alone being per- 
fect, he could not find outside him- 
self an end proportioned to his 


*“ Universa propter semetipsum operatus est 
Dominus,” —Proverbs xvi. 4. 
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greatness. God is, then, the last 
end of all creatures. But there are 
particular ends; and it is in their 
subordination that the order of the 
world consists. The primary ends 
are, in a certain sense, but a means 
for arriving at the last end. 

But God being unable to add 
anything to his infinite perfection, 
the end which he proposed to him- 
self could not be to render him- 
self more perfect; hence he could 
seek only an exterior glory, which 
consists in manifesting himself to 
his creatures. For this it was ne- 
cessary that some of these creatures 
should be capable of knowing him. 
These reasonable creatures are su- 
perior to the others and are their 
primary end; therefore it is that 
theologians call man a microcosm, 
a compendium of the universe, and 
king of the world. 

Man is placed in creation to ad- 
mire it, and by means of it to ren- 
der homage to God; for, in his 
quality of a creature gifted with 
reason, he knows his end, which is 
God, and the essential character- 
istic of his nature is the ability to 
attain this end. He is, moreover, 
endowed with an admirable preroga- 
tive—liberty, or free-will; that is 
to say, he is called on to will this 
end; and God, in his infinite boun- 
ty, will recompense him for having 
willed his own good. But man has 
need of an effort to will good; for 
his primitive nature has been cor- 
rupted by the original fall. He 
has, therefore, an inclination to evil, 
against which he must incessantly 
struggle; and the greatest number 
of political and social errors have 
their source in ignorance or forget- 
fulness of this perversion of human 
nature. 

This granted, the natural law 
comprises the obligations imposed 
on man in order that he may reach 
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his end, together with the prohibi- 
tion of all that could turn him away 
from it. This law obliges all men, 
even those who have no knowledge 
of the positive divine law—that is to 
say, the revealed law. 

Behold how Gerson has defined 
it: 

“The natural law is a sign im- 
pringed upon the heart of every man 
enjoying the right use of reason, 
and which makes known to him the 
divine will, in virtue of which the 
human creature is required to do 
certain things and to avoid certain 
others, in order to reach his end.” 
Among the precepts which God 
has engraved upon the hearts of all 
men is found, in the first rank, that 
which obliges them to refer them- 
selves to God as to their last end. 

From this it follows that every 
law which tends to hinder or pre- 
vent the progress of men toward 
God is a law against nature, and 
consequently null (ex injusta non 
est lex); for no human law can 
change or abrogate the natural law. 


XI.—CONTINUATION: THE END OF SO- 
CIETY ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL 
LAW. 


The considerations of the pre- 
ceding chapter have reference to 
man considered abstractly from so- 
ciety. But man cannot exist alone. 
For life and subsistence, during his 
early childhood, he has need of his 
kind; so that, from the first mo- 
ment of his existence, he forms part 
of a domestic society—the family. 

The family being certainly of di- 
vine institution, and the duties which 
it imposes being of the number of 
those which the natural law com- 
mands, we find therein the first 
elements of all society: authority, 
hierarchy, consequently inequality, 
mutual love, and protection—in a 
word, varied and reciprocal duties. 
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But the family suffices not for man’s 
social cravings. Man naturally 
longs after his like; he possesses 
the marvellous gift of speech for 
communication with ‘his fellows; 
he bears engraven on his heart the 
first precept of his duty towards 
them: “ Do unto others that which 
you would have others do unto 
you; and do not unto them that 
which you would not that they do 
to you.” The existence of society 
is, therefore, still a law of nature. 
Once formed, society itself has 
its duties; it has its proper end, 
which not only should not be op- 
posed to the end of man considered 
singly, but should moreover con- 
tribute to facilitate the attainment 
of that end. The end of man being 
God, and this end being attainable 
only by virtue, the principal end 
of society will necessarily be to 
aid men in the practice of virtue; 
and, that I may not be accused of 
depending exclusively on theology, 
I will adduce what Aristotle has 
said on this subject: “ The most 
perfect state is evidently that in 
which each citizen, whoever he 
may be, may, by favor of the laws, 
best practise virtue and be most 
secure of happiness.” * And what 
is happiness, according to Aristo- 
tle? “ We consider it a point per- 
fectly established that happiness is 
always in proportion to wisdom; . . 
[for] the soul, speaking absolutely 
and even relatively to us, is more 
precious than wealth and the 
body. . Following the laws of 
nature, all exterior goods are desir- 
able only insomuch as they serve 
the soul, and wise men should 
not desire them except for this end; 
whereas the soul should never be 
placed in comparison with them.” ¢ 
We are assuredly far off from 


* Polit., vii. 2. + Id. ibid. c. x. 
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this pagan, and he goes stil! further 
even than the foregoing; for he 
lays down as incontestable a prin- 
ciple which is the formal condem-, 
nation of the secularization of the 
law. “The elements of happi- 
ness,” says he, “ are the same for 
the individual and for the city.” * 
We have just seen what he under- 
stands by happiness ; but he adds, 
in order that he may be the better 
comprehended, that if the felicity 
of the individual consisted in wealth, 
it would be the same for the city. 
According to Aristotle, therefore, 
the moral law obliges society as it 
does the individual. Now, it is pre- 
cisely this which the partisans of 
atheistical or merely secular law 
deny. 


XII. —CHRISTIAN LAW. 

I have designedly quoted the 
ancient philosophers, because cer- 
tain diseased minds who shrink from 
the authority of the sacred books 
accept more willingly that of the 
learned; but I believe that from 
what precedes one could easily infer 
the true rule of the relations be- 
tween church and state. I will 
not undertake it now; nevertheless, 
as I address myself, by preference, 
to those who profess the same faith 
as myself, I will take the liberty to 
point out to them some inevitable 
corollaries of the principles I have 
just recalled. 

The natural law, properly so call- 
ed, has been confirmed and com- 
pleted by revelation. Although 
the precepts whose observance is 
indispensable to man to reach his 
end are engraven in the depths of 
his heart, the blindness and the 
evil propensities which are the con- 
sequences of his fall render him 
but too forgetful of his duties. Be- 


* Aristotle knew no other state than the city. 
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sides, God, having resolved to save 
man, chose to himself a privileged 
people, that from it he might cause 
the Messias to be born; and for 

“the accomplishment of his merciful 
designs he guided this people and 
made it the guardian of his law, 
even to the day on which the prom- 
ises were fulfilled. 

To this end God charged Moses 
with the promulgation of a positive 
divine law which contained moral 
precepts—precepts relating to the 
ceremonies of the ancient worship— 
and political precepts ; that iste say, 
precepts telating to the civil govern- 
ment of the Jewish people. ‘The 
last two classes of precepts no lon- 
ger oblige; but those which con- 
cern morals—that is to say, those 
of the Decalogue—retain all their 
force, because they are the precepts 
of the natural law. 

But it is no longer by virtue of 
the promulgation of Moses that we 
are bound by the moral obligations 
contained in the old law. He who 
is our Judge, our Legislator, our 
King,* has come himself to give us 
a more perfect law: “ Mandatum 
novum do vobis”’ (Joan. 13). Ac- 
cording to the expression of Suarez, 
Jesus Christ has made known more 
perfectly the natural law in com- 
pleting it by new precepts. Jesus 
Christ has done still more: he has 
founded a new kingdom—thechurch, 
the mystical body, of which he is 
the head. He has, therefore, ap- 
pointed interpreters and guardians 
of his law, who have the mission to 
proclaim it to those who know it 
not; to pardon in his name those 
who, having violated it, confess and 
repent; and, finally, to distribute 
the numberless succors of divine 
grace—all which have for their 
object to help us to observe the 


* Isaias xxxiii. See also the words of Jesus to Pi- 
late : “* Tu dicis quia Rex ego sum.” 
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law as perfectly as possible, and 
consequently to enable us ourselves 
to approach perfection. The new 
precepts added by Christ to those 
of the natural law are those which 
enjoin upon us the use of the sac- 
raments and which determine their 
form ; these articles of the new law 
—if we may be allowed so to term 
them—are all as obligatory as those 
of the natural law, because they 
have God himself for their author. 
Behold how S. ‘Thomas sums up 
the whole of the new law, or the 
law of grace, which Christ came to 
bring us: “ It comprises,” says he, 
“the precepts of the natural law, 
the articles of faith, and the sacra- 
ments of grace.” 

One of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of the Christian. law is 
that it was not written. - Jesus 
Christ spoke his commandments, 
and, his word being divine, it engrav- 
ed them upon the hearts of his 
apostles and disciples;* but the 
Incarnate Word had nothing writ- 
ten during the time he spent upon 
earth. ‘The first Gospel appeared 
at least eight years after the death 
of Jesus Christ. If to this obser- 
vation we add the common belief 
of theologians, according to which 
it was only from the coming of the 
Holy Ghost—that is to say, from the 
day of Pentecost and after the As- 
cension—that the law of Christ be- 
came obligatory, we arrive at this 
conclusion : that the means of oral 
teaching was expressly chosen by 
the Word for the transmission of 
his law and his will. 

Nothing throws greater light 
upon the sovereign importance of 
the church and its hierarchy; no- 
thing manifests better the extreme 
necessity of a permanent infallibil- 
ity residing somewhere in the mys- 


*“ Dabo legem in visceribus corum.”’— Jer. xxxi. 
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tical body of Christ. The Council 
of the Vatican, cunformably to the 
tradition of all Christian ages, has 
defined that “the Roman Pontiff 
enjoys the plenitude of that infalli 
bility with which it was necessary 
for the church to be provided in 
defining doctrine touching faith or 
morals.” 

These last words shuw that the 
Pope is the unfailing interpreter of 
the natural law; ahd the judge, 
from whom there is no appeal of 
:ts violations, 

The decisions given by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff upon human laws 
ate not recognized at the present 
day by the powers of the earth. 
But neither is God recognized ; and 
thivs it is that, little by little, vio- 
lence has overrun the world and 
law has vanished. Europe is re- 


turning to a worse than primitive 
barbarism; and Catholics are no 
longer alone in saying it 


At the epoch at which tne bish- 
ops were gathered together at Rome 
for the last ccuncil, a publicist of 
great merit, an Englishman and a 
Protestant, speaking in the name 
of his co-religionists, addressed an 
appeal to the Pope entreating him 
to labor for the re-establishment of 
the rights of the people. 

The rights of the people, or the 
law of nature, said Mr. Urquhart, 
is the ‘Ten Commandments applied 
to society. After having cited 
Lord Mansiield, who says that this 
right “is considered to form part 
of the English law,” and that “ she 
acts of the government cannet al- 
ter it,” Mr. Urquhart fears not to 
add “ that it is against their govern- 
ments that nations should protect 
this right.” And why did this Pro- 
testant appeal to Rome? Because, 
in sight of the unjust wars which 
ravage Europe, he hoped that the 
Ecumenical Council “would lay 
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down a rule enabling Catholics to 
distinguish the just from the un- 
just ; so that the Pope might after- 
wards exercise juridical power over 
communities, nations, and their sov- 
ercigns.” * 

The rule exists; for the natural 
or divine law engraven by God 
from the beginning upon the hearts 
of all men, and more expressly re- 
vealed in the Decalogue, was the 
subject of the teaching of Christ. 
The juridical power and the tri- 
bunal from which there is no ap- 
peal equally exist; but the voice 
of the judge is no longer listened 
to by those who govern human so- 
ciety. But it is not this which is 
important, and Mr. Urquhart is 
right—it is the nations which should 
invoke against their new tyrants 
the only efficacious protection; it 
is the people who should first bend 
before the beneficent authority of 
the infallible master of the moral 
iaw; there would then be no fur- 
ther need of the consent of govern- 
ments. 

XIII,—CONCLUSION, 


I said, in beginning the last para- 
graph, that it was addressed to 
Catholics by right of corollary 
from the preceding considerations. 
It is certain, indeed, that if all 
Catholics were truly instructed and 
well convinced of the truths that I 
have endeavored to set forth as 
briefly and clearly as I could, a 
great step in the right path would 
already have been taken. 

But there is a much-used, widely- 
spread, and very convenient objec- 
tion which many excellent men fail 
not to proffer in such acase. “It 
is true,” say they, “that if human 
discussions and quarrels could be 
referred to the highest moral au- 
thority on earth, it would afford 


*Viri protestantici ad summum Fontificerm 
appeliatio.—Londini, Wyman et fil, 1869. 
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great advantages; but this is not 
practicable. ‘Yimes have changed, 
and it is impossible to hope that 
this authority can ever recover the 
influence it would require in order 
to act efficaciously.” 

If good men adhere to the fatal 
habit they have acquired of re- 
nouncing beforehand all effort, for 
fear it will not be successful, nothing 
can be done; and there remains 
to us nothing but» to veil our faces 
while awaiting the destruction of 
our country and of all organized 
society. But even were we re- 
duced to despair, we never have 
the right of renouncing our con- 
victions nor of ceasing to act per- 
sonally according to the prescrip- 
tions of our faith. Before concern- 
ing ourselves about the doings of 
others, and without needing to 
count on success, we must begin by 
conforming ourselves to the teach- 
ings of truth, which is by its nature 


unchangeable; for there is no pro- 
gress or civilization which can alter 
-one iota of the divine laws. 
Moreover, he is very bold who 
would dare to predict what Evrope 
will or will not be several years 


hence. Either it is condemned— 
and then, for his own peace of 
mind, a man should allow himself 
to be guided by his conscience with 
the full certainty of not doing 
wrong—or God wills to save Europe 
still another time; and this can 
mever be, save by truth. 

With regard to practical means, 
of which they make so much at the 
present day, I see no one who pro- 
poses them inspiring any confi- 
dence. Every one hesitates, 
gropes, and most often acknow- 
ledges that he can only invent. 
The present hour is favorable to 
good, in this sense: that the greater 
number of practical errors no longer 
exercise the same seduction as at 
the beginning of the century. 
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Evil presses us on all sides; and, 
according to the expression of one 
of our most distinguished publicists, 
“7789 has failed.”* After 1789 
there is no middle way between so. 
cial war and the return to good. 
We meet at every step upright 
minds who break their idols; there 
are too many who know not yet 
with what to replace them, but it 
is still much to have seen one’s 
error. 

Furthermore, there are untiring 
seekers, some of whom have found 
the whole truth, and others who 
find but the fragments ; all help to 
prepare the way for the re-construc- 
tion of the social edifice. He to 
whom I have dedicated this work + 
will pardon me, I hope, if | 
quote from him. Ido not believe’ 
that there is another example of an 
equal influence so rapidly exercised 
by a book so serious, so grave in 
matter, so little attractive to the 
frivolous reader, as that which he 
has written upon Sotal Reform. 
To rediscover social truth by tlhe 
method of observation and analysis 
was already a phenomenon which I 
consider unique of its kind; to 
cause it to be adopted by so great 
a number of minds biassed and fill- 
ed with hostile prejudices, and 
most frequently badly prepared by 
their previous studies, is a fact still 
more astonishing. Thus, as I said 
in my dedicatory epistle, it is im- 
possible for me not to see herein 
one of the most consoling signs of 
our age. The scientific processes 
of M. Le Play were, perhaps, the 
only ones which would find favor 
with a generation so dialectica: and 
so enamored with the exact sciences 
as ours. 

Notwithstanding the sorrows 
which oppress us, we must not de- 


*M. Em. Montaigut, in the Revue des Dens 
Mondes. 
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spair ; and, above all, we must not 
trouble ourselves too much con- 
cerning the errors of what people 
agree to call public opinion. 

The errors regarding the general 
will reproduce themselves, under 
another form, in the uneasiness 
which this self-styled queen of the 
world instils into the minds of men 
of good-wil! If we consider close- 
ly what the elements of opinion are, 
we very quickly perceive that, in 
general, it merits the name of pub- 
lic only because it proclaims itself 
very loudly and makes itself known 
in all the public squares. In reality, 
a party much less considerable than 
we suppose announces to the world, 
and imagines, most frequently in 
good faith, that it alone is enlight- 
ened. Its boldness inspires awe, 
and by degrees those who compose 
it succeed in persuading the multi- 
tude, and in persuading themselves 
that they represent the only opinion 
worthy of note. And who are 
these? Financiers and journalists 
who carry on business in common ; 
loud-voiced lawyers; professors 
much tainted themselves; officers 
occupying a position, and others 
wishing to obtain one from them; 
the idle: pleasure-seeking men 
and women. Is it, then, true that 
these represent the nation? 

Eage: for their own interest or 
for that of others, these pretended 
echoes of public opinion are wont 
to say~ “ The people believe, the 
people wish, the people will never 
consent, it does not suit the people, 
etc. What a pity! The people 
are nothing in revolutions in which 
they are but passive instruments. 
France no longer ardently desires 
anything except repose. At first 
sight this proposition would seem 
true—the previous consent of the 
French is necessary for tne te- 
establishment of the monarchy. 
Nothing is more false. The mul- 
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titude never obtains what it wills ; 
it always accepts, it never chooses. 
We may even notice an affectation 
of Providence (if I may be allowed 
the expression), inasmuch as the 
efforts of the people to attain an 
object are the very means which it 
makes use of to withdraw them 
from it. 

“In the French Revolution the 
people were constantly chained, out- 
raged, ruined, torn by factions; and 
the factions, in their turn, the sport 
of one another, constantly drifted 
(notwithstanding all their efforts), 
only to be, dashed against the rock 
which awaited them. ... In the 
establishment and the overthrow of 
sovereignties . . . the mass of the 
people enter only as the woud and 
the cord employed by a machinist. 
Their chiefs even are such only to 
strangers; in reality, they are led as 
they lead the people. When the 
proper moment shall arrive, the Su- 
preme Ruler of empires will chase 
away these noisy insects. Then we 
shall be astonished at the profound 
nothingness of these men. 

“Do people imagine that the po- 
litical world goes on by chance, 
and that it is not organized, direct- 
ed, animated, by the same wisdom 
which shines in the physical world ? 
Great malefactors who overthrow 
the state necessarily produce me- 
lancholy, internal dismemberments 
. + « but when man labors to re- 
establish order, he associates him- 
self with the Author of order, he 
is favored by nature—that is to say, 
by the aggregate of secondary 
causes which are the instruments 
of the Divinity. His action has 
something divine; it is at once gen- 
tle and powerful; it forces nothing 
and nothing resists it.” * 

These beautiful words are as true 
to-day as in 1797. 


De Maistre, Considerat. sur la France. 
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ALL change implies succession. 
Hence the duration of contingent 
beings, inasmuch as they are sub- 
ject to actual change, involves suc- 
cession. The duration of the 
changes brought about by purely 
spiritual operations transcends our 
experience; for we are not pure 
spirits. Hence we have no means 
of measuring such changes by their 
intrinsic measure. But the dura- 


tion of the changes which occur in 
the material world through local 
movements lies within the range of 
our apprehensive faculty, and can 
be measured by us; for we find in 
nature many movements which, by 


their constant recurrence and their 
uniformity, are calculated to serve 
as terms of comparison for measur- 
ing the length of successive dura- 
tion. 

Definitions of time-—The duration 
of local movement, which we meas- 
ure by a given standard, is called 
“time.” And therefore time may 
be properly and adequately defined 
as the duration of local movement : 
Duratio motus. From this defini- 
tion it immediately follows that 
where there is no movement there 
can be notime. Accordingly, there 
was no time before creation, as 
there was no movement. It follows 
also that the duration of created 
things, inasmuch as it expresses the 
permanence of those things in their 
own being, is not time ; for it is of 
the essence of time to be successive, 
and there is no succession where 
there is no change, and no change 
without movement. Hence, when 
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we say that contingent beings exist 
in time, we do not refer to their 
essence. or substance as such, but 
to their successive modes of being, 
by which their duration acquires 
its accidental successivity. Were 
the whole world reduced to perfect 
stillness by impeding or suspending 
the actions and movements of all 
creatures, time would at the same 
instant cease to flow; for time is 
not the duration of things, but the 
duration of movement. 

Time may be considered either 
as a relation or as a quantity. In 
fact, intervals of successive dura- 
tion are, like distances, real rela- 
tions; but when we think of the 
greater or less extent of space which 
can be measured with a given velo- 
city between two correlated terms 
of time, these same intervals exhi- 
bit themselves under the form of 
continuous quantities. 

Time, as a relation, is defined by 
S. Thomas and by all the ancients 
as Ratio prioris et posterioris motus— 
that is, as the link between the “ be- 
fore” and the “ after” of any move- 
ment; and, as a quantity, it is de- 
fined as Vumerus motus—that is, asa 
number arising from the mensura- 
tion of the movement. This move- 
ment is always local, as we have 
already intimated; for we cannot 
measure successive duration by any 
other kind of movement. Hence 
it is that the duration which is pre- 
dicated of spiritual substances and 
of their operations differs in kind 
from our time. For, since such 
substances are not subjected to 
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local movements, their duration 
cannot be measured ir terms of 
space and velocity, as our time, but 
only in terms of intellectual move- 
ments, which have nothing common 
with the periodical revolutions from 
which we desume the measure of 
our days, years, and centuries. 
When we say that angels have ex- 
isted for centuries, we measure the 
duration of their existence by a 
measure which is altogether extrinsic 
to them; and in the same manner 
we measure the duration of our own 
intellectual operations by a measure 
extrinsic to them—that is, by com- 
paring it with the duration of some 
movement occurring in our bodies 
or in the surrounding world. 

Since time is the duration of 
movement, it is plain that when we 
perceive movement we immediate- 
ly perceive time; and since move- 
ment implies a continuous change, 
it is plain also that the greater the 


number of changes we can distinct- 
ly perceive in a given succession, 
the better we realize the flowing of 


time. It is for this reason that 
time seems longer in sickness or in 
a sleepless night than in good 
health and in a pleasurable occupa- 
tion; for gladness and amusement 
distract our minds, and do not allow 
us to reflect enough on what is go- 
ing on around us; whilst anything 
which affects us painfully calls our 
attention to ourselves and to our 
sensations, and thus causes us to 
reflect on a great number of move- 
ments to which in other circum- 
stances we would pay no attention 
at all. It is for this reason, also, 
that when we are fast asleep we 
have no perception of the flowing 
of time. The moment one falls 
asleep he ceases to perceive the 
succession of changes, both interior 
and exterior, from the considera- 
tion of which time should be esti- 
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mated ; hence, when he awakes, he 
instinctively unites the present now 
with that in which he fell asleep, as 
if there had been no intermediate 
time. ‘Thus, in the same manner as 
there is no time without movement, 
there is no actual perception of 
time without the actual perception 
of movement. 

Measure of time-—We have said 
that time, as a quantity, is measured 
by movement. The sense of this 
proposition is that a body moving 
with uniform velocity describes 
spaces proportional to the times 
employed; and therefore, if we 
assume as a unit of measure the 
time employed in describing a cer- 
tain unit of space with a given ve- 
locity, the duration of the move- 
ment will contain as many units of 
time as there are units of space 
measured by that velocity. Thus, 
if the revolution of the earth around 
its axis is taken as the unit of move- 
ment, and its duration, or the day, 
as the unit of time, the number of 
days will increase at. the same rate 
as the number of revolutions. 
Speaking in general, if the time 
employed in describing uniformly a 
space v be taken as a unit of time, 
and ¢ be the time employed in de- 
scribing uniformly a space s with 
the same constant velocity, we have 
the proportion— 

£39336 3 Be 

The unit of time is necessarily 
arbitrary or conventional. For 
there is no natural unit of measure 
in continuous quantities whose di- 
visibility has no end, as we have 
explained in a preceding article. 

The space v uniformly described 
in the unit of time represents the 
velocity of the movement; and ‘ 
therefore the duration of the move- 
ment comprises as many units of 
time as there are units in the ratio 
of the space to the constant veio- 
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city with which. it is measured. In 
other terms, time is the ratio of 
the space described to the velocity 
with which it is described. 

We often hear it said that as 
time is measured by movement, so 
also movement is measured by 
time. But this needs explanation. 
When we say that time is measured 
by movement, we mean that time is 
represented by the ratio of the 
space to the velocity with which it 
is described, or by the ratio of the 
material extension to the formal 


extending of the movement; for 
the proportion above deduced gives 


where s represents the length of 
the movement in space (which 
length is its material constituent) 
and @ represents its intensity (which 
is its formal constituent). On the 
other hand, when we say that move- 
ment is measured by time, we either 
mean that the ratio of the space to 
the velocity is represented by the 
time employed in the movement, 
and thus we merely interchange 
the members of our equation, by 
which no new conclusion can be 
reached; or we mean that the 
length and the velocity of the 
movement are measured by time. 
But this cannot be; for our equa- 
tion gives for the length of the 
movement 
$= of; 
and this shows that time alone can- 
not measure the length of the space 
described. On the other hand, the 
same equation gives for the velocity 
s 
9=> 7? 

and this shows that time is not the 
measure of velocity,.as the one di- 
minishes when the other increases. 

This suffices to show that the 
phrase “ movement is measured by 
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time” must be interpreted in a very 
limited sense, as simply meaning 
that between movement and time 
there is a necessary connection, 
and that, all other things remaining 
equal, the length of the movement 
is proportional to the length of the 
time employed. Yet this does not 
mean that the length of the. move- 
ment depends eniirely on the time 
employed, for the same length may 
be described in different times; but 
it means that the time employed 
depends on the material and formal 
extent of the movement, as above 
explained; for, according as we 
take different velocities, different 
lengths will be described in equal 
time, and equal lengths in different 
times. It is not the time that ex- 
tends the movement, but it is the 
movement that by its extension ex- 
tends its own time: 

The true measure of movement 
is its velocity; for the measure of 
any given quantity is a unit of the 
same kind, and velocity is the unit 
of movement. Time, as measured 
by us, is a number which arises 
from the mensuration of the move- 
ment by its velocity ; and therefore 
time results from the movement 
as already measured. This shows 
again that time is not the measure 
of the extent of the movement. 
We have seen, also, that time is not 
the measure of the intensity of the 
movement. It follows, therefore, 
that the quantity of movement is 
not measured by time. 

Time, being the ratio of two 
quantities mathematically homoge- 
neous, is represented by an adstract 
number. Yet the same time may 
be expressed by different numbers, 
according as we measure it by dif- 
ferent units, as days, hours, min- 
utes, etc. These numbers, how- 
ever, are only virtually discrete, as 
time cannot be discontinued. 
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Balmes from the equation 
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deduces the consequence that “ the 
velocity is essentially a relation; 
for it cannot be otherwise express- 
ed than by the ratio of the space 
to the time.” * We think that this 
conclusion is faulty. Space and 
time are not homogeneous quanti- 
ties; hence the mathematical ratio 
of space to time is not an abstract 
but a concrete number, and there- 
fore it represents an absolute quan- 
tity. Space divided by time is a 
iength divided into equal parts; 
hence the quotient—viz., the velo- 
city—represents the length of the 
movement made in the unit of 
time. And since Balmes admits 
that the length of the movement is 
a quantity having a determinate 
value, we do not see how he can 
escape the consequence that ve- 
locity, too, is a quantity of the 
same kind, and not a mere rela- 
tion. “In the expression of ve- 
locity,” says Balmes, “two terms 
enter—space and time. Viewing 
the former in the real order, ab- 
straction made of that of phenom- 
ena, we more easily come to regard 
it as something fixed; and we com- 
prebend it in a given case without 
any relation. A foot is at all times 
a foot, and a yard a yard. ‘These 
are quantities existing in reality, 
and if we refer them to other quan- 
tities it is only to make sure that 
they are so, not because their re- 
ality depends upon the relation. 
A cubic foot of water is not a cu- 
bic foot because the measure so 
says, but, on the contrary, the mea- 
sure so says because there is a cubic 
foot. The measure itself is also 
an absolute quantity; and in gen- 
eral all extensions are absolute, for 
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otherwise we should be obliged to 
seek measure of measure, and so 
on to infinity” (loc. cit.) This 
passage shows that a length de- 
scribed in space is, according to 
Balmes, an absolute quantity. And 
since the mathematical value of 
velocity represents a length de- 
scribed in space, as we have just 
proved, it follows that velocity has 
an absolute value. 

But leaving aside all mathemati- 
cal considerations, we may show 
that velocity has an absolute value 
by reference to metaphysical data. 
What is velocity but the develop- 
ment in extension of the intensity 
of the momentum impressed on a 
material point? Now, the intersi- 
ty of the momentum is an absolute 
quantity, equal to the quantity of 
the action by which it is produced. 
Hence it is evident that, as the 
action has an absolute value, great- 
er or less, according to circumstan- 
ces, so also the momentum impress- 
ed has an absolute value; and con- 
sequently the velocity also, which 
is nothing else than the momentum 
itself as developing its intensity 
into extension, has an absolute val- 
ue, and is an absolute quantity. 

Balmes thought the contrary, for 
the ‘following reason: “If the de- 
nominator, in the expression of ve- 
locity, were a quantity of the same 
kind as space—that is, having deter- 
minate values, existing and con- 
ceivable by themselves alone—the 
velocity, although still a relation 
might also have determinate values, 
not indeed wholly absolute, but 
only in the supposition that the 
two terms s and ¢, having fixed val- 
ues, arecompared. . . But fromthe 
difficulties which we have, onthe one 
hand, seen presented to the consid- 
eration of time as an absolute thing, 
and from the fact that, on the other 
hand, no solid proof can be adduced 
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to show such a property to have 
any foundation, it follows that we 
know not how to consider velocity 
as absolute, even in the sense above 
explained ” (loc. cit.) 

This reason proves the contrary 
of what the author intends to es- 
tablish. In fact, if the denomina- 
tor were of the same kind as the 
numerator, the quotient would be 
an abstract number, as we know 
from mathematics; and such a 
number would exhibit nothing more 
than the relation of the two homo- 
geneous terms—that is, how many 
times the one is contained in the 
other. It is precisely because the 
denominator is not of the same 
kind as the numerator that the 
quotient must be of the same kind 
as the numerator. And since the 


numerator represents space, which, 
according to Balmes, is an absolute 
quantity, it follows that the quo- 
tient—-that is, the number by which 


we express the velocity—exhibits a 
quantity of the same nature: a con- 
clusion in which all mathematicians 
agree. When a man walks a mile, 
with the velocity of one yard per 
second, he measures the whole mile 
yard by yard, with his velocity. 
If the velocity were not a quanti- 
ty of the same kind with the space 
measured, how could it measure 
it ? 

True it is that velocity, when 
considered in its metaphysical as- 
pect, is not a length of space, but 
the intensity of the act by which 
matter is carried through such a 
length. Yet, since Balmes argues 
here from a mathematical equation, 
we must surmise or presume that 
he considers velocity as a length 
measured in space in the unit of 
time, as mathematicians consider 
it; for he cannot argue from math- 
eraatical expressions with logical con- 
sistency, if he puts upon them acon- 
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struction ofan unmathematical char- 
acter. Afterall,it remainstrue that 
the velocity or intensity of the move- 
ment is always to be measured by 
the extension of the movement in 
the unit of time; and thus it is ne- 
cessary to admit that velocity ex- 
hibits an absolute intensive quan- 
tity measured by the extension 
which it evolves. 

We therefore “ know how to con- 
sider velocity as absolute,” though 
its mathematical expression is drawn 
from a relation of space to time. 
The measure of any quantity is 
always found by comparing the 
quantity with some unit of mea- 
sure; hence all quantity, inasmuch 
as measured, exhibits itself under 
a relative form as ratio mensurati 
ad suam mensuram ; and it is only 
under such a form that it can be 
expressed in numbers. But this 
relativity does not constitute the 
nature of quantity, because it pre- 
supposes it, and has the whole rea- 
son of its being in the process of 
mensuration. 

We have insisted .on this point 
because the confusion of the abso- 
lute value of velocity with its rela- 
tive mathematical expression would 
lead us into a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties with regard to time. Balmes. 
having overlooked the distinction 
between the mathematical expres- 
sion and the metaphysical charac- 
ter of velocity, comes to the strik- 
ing consequence that “if the whole 
machine of tlfe universe, not ex- 
cluding the operations of our soul, 
were accelerated or retarded, an 
impossibility would be realized; 
for the relation of the terms would 
have to be changed without under- 
going any change. If the velocity 
be only the relation of space to 
time, and time only the relation of 
spaces traversed, it is the same 
thing to change them all in the 
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same proportion, and not to change 
them at all. It is to leave every 
thing as it is” (loc. cit.) The 
author is quite mistaken. The 
very equation 
4 oe 
=> 

on which he grounds his argument, 
suffices to show that if the velocity 
increases, the time employed in 
measuring the space s diminishes ; 
and if the velocity diminishes, the 
time increases. ‘This being the 
case, it is evident that an accelera- 
tion of the movements in the whole 
machine of the universe would be 
a real acceleration, since the same 
movements would be performed in 
less time; and a retardation would 
be a real retardation, since the same 
movements would require more 
time. We are therefore far from 


realizing an impossibility when we 
admit that, in the hypothesis of the 
author, time would vary in the in- 


verse ratio of the velocity of the 
universal movement. 

Division of time.—Philosophers 
divide time into rea/ and imaginary. 
We have already explained this 
division when speaking of flowing 
duration. The reality of time evi- 
dently depends on the reality of 
movement; hence any time to 
which no real movement corre- 
sponds is imaginary. Thus if you 
dream that you are running, the 
time of your running is imaginary, 
because your running, too, is imag- 
inary. In such acase the real time 
corresponds to your real move- 
ments—say, to your breathing, 
pulse, etc.—while the dream con- 
tinues. 

Imaginary time is often called 
also édea/ time, but this last epithet 
is not correct; for, as time is the 
duration of local movement, it is in 
the nature of time to be an object 
of the imagination. And for this 
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reason the duration of the intellec- 
tual movements and operations of 
pure spirits is called time only by 
analogy, as we have above stated. 
However, we are wont to think of 
such a duration as if it were homo- 
geneous with our own time; for we 
cannot measure it except by refer- 
ence to the duration of the move- 
ments we witness in the material 
world. 

Time is also divided into fast, 
present, and future. The past cor- 
responds to a movement already 
made, the future to a movement 
which will be made, and the present 
to a movement which is actually 
going on. But some will ask: Is 
there really any present time? 
Does not the now, to which the 
present is confined, exclude all 
before and all after, and therefore 
all succession, without which it is 
impossible to conceive time? We 
concede that the zow, as such—that 
is, considered in its absolute reality— 
is not time, just as a point is not a 
line ; for, as the point has no length, 
so the vow has no extension. Yet, 
as a point in motion describes a 
line, so also the now, by its flowing 
from before to after, extends time. 
Hence, although the woz’, as such, is 
not time, its flowing from defore to 
after is time. If, then, we consider 
the present as the link of the imme- 
diaté past with the immediate fu- 
ture—that is, if we consider the now 
not statically, but dynamically—we 
shall see at once that its actual 
flowing from defore to after implies 
succession, and constitutes an in- 
finitesimal interval of time. 

This may also be shown by refer- 
ence to the nature of uniform local 
movement. When a material point 
describes a line ‘with uniform ve- 
locity, its movement being continu- 
ous, its duration iscontinuous; and 
therefore every flowing instant of 
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its. duration is continuous, as no 
discontinuous parts can ever be 
reached in the division of contin- 
uum. Hence every flowing instant 
has still the nature of time. This 
conclusion is mathematically evi- 
dent from the equation 


for, v being supposed constant, we 
cannot assume /=o unless we 
also assume s =o. But this latter 
assumption would imply rest in- 
stead of movement, and therefore 
it is out of the question. Accord- 
ingly, at no instant of the move- 
ment can we assume ¢=0; or, which 
is the same, every flowing instant 
partakes the nature of time. 

The same conclusion can_ be 
established, even more evidently, 
by the consideration of accelerated 
or retarded movements. When a 


stone is thrown upwards, the velo- 


city of its ascent suffers a continuous 
diminution till at last it becomes 
=o; and at the very instant it be- 
comes = o an opposite velocity be- 
gins to urge the stone down, and 
increases continually so long as the 
stone does not reach the ground or 
any other obstacle. Now, a con- 
tinuous increase or decrease of the 
velocity means that there are not 
two consecutive moments of time 
in which the stone moves at exactly 
the same rate; and hence nothing 
but an instant corresponds to each 
successive degree of velocity. But 
since the duration of the movement 
is made up of nothing but such in- 
stants, it is clear that the succession 
of such instants constitutes time; 
and consequently, as time is con- 
tinuous, those instants, though in- 
finitesimal, are themselves contin- 
uous; and thus every flowing in- 
stant is really time. 

From this it is plain, first, that 
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although the mew, as such, is not 
time,.yet its actual flowing is time. 

Secondly, it follows that infinite- 
simals of time, as employed in dy- 
namics, are not mathematical fig- 
ments, but realities, for time flows 
only through infinitesimal instants ; 
and therefore to deny the reality of 
such infinitesimals would be to 
deny the reality of time. 

Thifdly, we gather that the abso- 
lute now differs from an actual infi- 
nitesimal of time ; because the for- 
mer, as such, is only a term of time, 
whereas the latter is the flowing of 
that term from its immediate defore 
to its immediate after. Hence an 
infinitesimal of time is infinitely 
less than any designable duration. 
In fact, its defore and its after are 
so immediately connected with the 
same absolute zow that there is no 
room for any designable length of 
duration between them. 

Fourthly, whilst the absolute now 
is no quantity, the infinitesimal of 
time is a real quantity; for it im- 
plies real succession. ‘This quan- 
tity, however, is nascent, or im fiert 
only ; for the zow, which alone is 
intercepted between the immediate 
before and the immediate after, has 
no formal extension. 

Fifthly, the infinitesimal of time 
corresponds to a movement by 
which an infinitesimal of space is 
described. And thus infinitesimals 
of space, as considered in dynamics, 
are real quantities. ‘To deny that 
such infinitesimals are real quanti- 
ties would be the same, in fact, as 
to deny the real extension of local 
movement; for this movement 
flows and acquires its extension 
through such infinitesimals only. 
And the same is true of the infinite- 
simal actions by which the rate of 
local movement is continually mod- 
ified. These latter infinitesimals 
are evidently real quantities, though 
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infinitely less than any designable 
quantity. They have an infinitesi- 
mal intensity, and they cause an in- 
finitesimal change in the rate of the 
movement in an infinitesimal of 
time, 

Evolution of time.—The preceding 
considerations lead us to understand 
how it is that in any interval of time 
there is but one absolute zow al- 
ways the same secundum rem, but 
changing, and therefore manifold 
secundum rationem. S. Thomas, in 
his opuscule De Jnstantibus, c.ii., ex- 
plains this truth in the following 
words: “ Asa point to the line, so 
is the mow to the time. If we im- 
agine a point at rest, we shall not 
be able to find in it the causality of 
any line; but if we imagine that 
point to be in movement, then, al- 
though it has no dimensions, and 
consequently no divisibility in it- 
self, it will nevertheless, from the 
nature of its movement, mark out a 


divisible line. . . . The point, how- 
ever, does in no way belong to the 
essence of the line; for one and the 
same real term, absolutely indivisi- 
ble, cannot be at the same time in 
different parts of the same perma- 


nent continuum, ... Hence the 
mathematical point which by its 
movement draws a line is neither 
the line nor any part of the line; 
but, remaining one and the same in 
itself, it acquires different modes 
of being. ‘These different modes 
of being, which must be traced to 
its movement, are really in the line, 
whilst the point, as such, has no 
place in it. In the same manner, 
an instant, which is the measure of 
a thing movable, and adheres to it 
permanently, is one and the same 
as to its absolute reality so long as 
the substance of the thing remains 
unimpaired, for the instant is the 
inseparable measure of its being; 
but the same instant becomes mani- 
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fold inasmuch as it is diversified by 
its modes of being; and it is this 
its diversity that constitutes the 
essence of time.” * 

From this explanation we may 
infer that, as each point, or primi- 
tive element, of matter has its own 
now, one in its absolute reality, but 
manifold in its mode of being, 
there are in nature as many wows 
describing distinct lines of time as 
there are material points in move- 
ment. Accordingly, there are as 
many particular times as there are 
elements moving in space. The 
proposition that in time there is 
only unum instans in re is, therefore, 
to be limited to the particular time 
of one and the same subject of 
motion. §S. Thomas did not think 
of this limitation, because he be- 
lieved, according to the old astro- 
nomical theory, that the movement 
of the primum mobile—that is, of the 
supreme sphere—was the natural 
measure of time; and for this rea- 
son he thought that, as the first 
movement was one, time also was 
one, and constituted the common 
measure of all simultaneous move- 
ments. ¢ But the truth is that there 
must be as many distinct particular 
times as there are things actually 


* Sicut punctum se habet ad lineam, ita se habet 
nuncad tempus. Si imaginemur punctum quiescere, 
non poterimus imaginari ipsum esse causam linez : 
si vero imaginemur ipsum moveri, licet in ipso nulla 
sit dimensio, nec aliqua divisio per consequens, per 
naturam tamen motus sui relinquitur aliquid divisi- 
bile. . . . INud tamen punctum non est de linex es- 
sentia ; quia nihil unum et idem realiter omnimodis 
indivisibile potest simul in diversis partibus ejus- 
dem continui permanentis esse. . . . Punctum ergo 
mathematice imaginatum, quod motu suo causat 
lineam, necessario nihil linez erit: sed erit unum 
secundum rem, et diversum secundum rationem ; et 
he diversitas, quz consistit in motu suo, realiter 
est in linea, non identitas sua secundum rem... . 
Eodem vero modo instans, quod est mensura mobilis 
sequens ipsum, est unum secundum rem, quum 
nihil pereat de substantia ipsius mobilis. cujus in- 
stans est mensura inseparabilis. sed diversum et di- 
versum secundum rationem, Et hac ejus diversi- 
tas est tempus essentialiter. 

+ Quia motus primus unus est, tempus est unum, 
mensurans omnes motus simul actos.—Opusc. 44, 
De tempore, c. 2. 
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moving. This is a manifest conse- 
quence of the doctrine which as- 
similates a flowing now to a point 
describing a line. For as every 
point in movement describes a dis- 
tinct line in space, so also must the 
absolute now of every distinct being 
describe by its flowing a distinct 
line of time. 

The general time, which we re- 
gard as one successive duration, is 
the duration of the movement from 
the beginning of the world to our 
day, conceived in the abstract—that 
is, Without reference to the particu- 
lar beings concerned in the move- 
ment. ‘lime, when thus conceived, 
is a mere abstraction; whereas the 
particular times of particular move- 
ments are concrete in their con- 
tinuous extension, notwithstanding 
their being represented by abstract 
numbers. If we knew of any spe- 
cial body created and put in move- 
ment before any other body, we 
might regard it as primum mobile, 
and take its movement, if uniform, 
as the natural measure or standard 
of general time; but as we know 
of no such particular body, and as 
we have reason to believe that the 
creation of all matter was made in 
one and the same moment, we are 
led to admit an exceedingly great 
multitude of prima mobilia, every 
one of which was from the begin- 
ning of time the subject of dura- 
tion. It is clear that we cannot 
reduce their distinct durations to 
one general duration, except by 
making abstraction of all particular 
subjects, and considering move- 
ment in the abstract. 

Nevertheless, as we inhabit the 
earth, we usually restrict our con- 
sideration of time to those periodi- 
cal intervals of duration which 
ccrrespond to the periodical move- 
ments we witness in, or from, our 
planet; and thus we take the dura- 
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tion of the diurnal or of the orbital 
movement of the earth as our 
standard for the measure of time. 
If other planets are inhabited by 
rational beings, it is obvious that 
their time will be measured by 
other standards, as their diurnal 
and orbital movements differ from 
those of our earth. 

To the doctrine that time is 
evolved by the flowing of a single 
instant, S. Thomas adds an import- 
ant remark to the effect that the 
now of contingent things should 
not be confounded with the now of 
eternity. He proposes to himself 
the following objection : “ To stand 
and to move are not essential dif- 
ferences, but only different manners 
of being. But the now of eternity 
is standing, and the now of time is 
moving. ‘The one, therefore, seems 
to differ from the other in no- 
thing but in the manner of being. 
Hence the now of time would be 
substantially the same as the now 
of eternity, which is absurd.” * 

S. Thomas replies: “ This can- 
not be true, according to our doc- 
trine; for we have seen that eter- 
nity and time differ essentially. 
Moreover, when of two things the 
one depends on the other as an ef- 
fect from a cause, the two things 
essentially differ; but the now of 
eternity (which does not really dif- 
fer from eternity itself) is the cause 
of time and of the now of time; 
therefore the now of time and the 
now of eternity are essentially dif- 
ferent. Furthermore, the now of 
time unites the past with the future, 
which the now of eternity does not 
do; for in eternity there is no past 
and no future, because eternity is 


*Stans et movens se non videntur differre se- 
cundum substantiam, sed solum secundum rationem. 
Nunc autem 2ternitatis est stans, et nunc temporis 
fluens ; quare non videntur differre nisi ratione sola. 
—De tempore, c. 4. 
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all together. Nor has the objec- 
tion any force. That to stand and 
to move do not constitute an essen- 
tial difference is true of those 
things which are liable both to 
stand and to move; but that which 
always stands without possibility 
of moving differs essentially from 
that which always moves without 
the possibility of standing. And 
this is the case with the now of 
eternity on the one hand, and the 
now of time on the other.” * 

Beginning of time—Here the 
question arises whether time must 
have had a beginning. ‘Those who 
believe that the world could have 
been created ad eterno will answer 
that time could have existed with- 
out a beginning. But we are con- 
vineed that the world could not be 
created ab a@terno; and therefore 
we maintain that time must have 
begun. 

Our argument is drawn from the 


contingency of all things created. 

The duration of a contingent be- 
ing cannot be without a beginning; 
for the contingent being itself must 


have had a beginning. In fact, as 
that cannot be annihilated which 
has never been in existence, so that 
cannot be educed from nothing 
which has never been nothing. It 
is therefore necessary to admit that 
every creature had a beginning of 


*Ista non possunt habere veritatem secundum 
ea, qu determimata sunt. Visum est enim, quod 
zxternitas et tempus essentialiter differunt. Item 
quzcumque se habent ut causa et causatum, essen- 
tialiter differunt; nunc autem externitatis, quum 
non differat ab zeternitate nisi sola ratione, est causa 
temporis, et nunc ipsius, ut dictum est. Quare 
nunc temporis et nunc 2ternitatis essentialiter dif- 
ferunt. P nunc poris est continuativum 
preteriti cum futuro; nunc autem 2ternitatis non 
est continuativum preteriti cum futuro, quia in 
zternitate non est prius nec posterius, nec preteri- 
tum, nec futurum, sed tota xternitas est tota simul. 
Nec valet ratio in oppositum, quum dicitur quod 
stans et fluens non differunt per essentiam. Verum 
est in omni eo quod contingit stare et fluens esse ; 
tamen stans quod nullo modo contingit fluere, et flu- 
ens, quod nullo modo contingit stare, differunt per 
essentiam. Talia autem sunt nunc 2ternitatis, et 
nunc temporis.—Ibid, 
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its existence, and consequently of 
its duration also; for nothing en- 
dures but inasmuch as it exists. 

Nor can this argument be evaded 
by saying that a contingent being 
may have initium nature, without 
having tnttium temporis. ‘Vhis dis- 
tinction, though suggested and em- 
ployed by S. Thomas, has no 
foundation, because the beginning 
of the created nature is the begin- 
ning also of its duration; and he 
who concedes that there must be 
an inilium natur@ cannot consis- 
tently deny the snitium temporis. 
In fact, no contingent being can be 
said to have been created, if there 
was no instant in which it was 
created; in other terms, every 
creature must be traced to the now 
of its creation. But the zow of its 
creation is the beginning of its du- 
ration no less than of its existence. 
Surely, whatever has a first now 
has a beginning of duration; but 
every creature has its first zow—viz., 
the now of its creation; therefore 
every creature has a beginning of 
duration. That the xow of creation 
is the first mow is self-evident; for 
the now of creation is that point of 
duration in which the passage is 
made from not being to being; and 
therefore it marks the beginning of 
the existence of the created being. 
And since we cannot say that the 
duration of the created being pre- 
ceded its existence, we are bound 
to conclude that the zow of its crea- 
tion is the beginning of its duration 
as well as of its existence. 

Some will object that we assume 
what is to be proved—viz., the very 
now of creation. For, if the world 
had been created ad eterno, no now 
of creation could be pointed out. 
To this we answer that the now 
of creation, whether we can point 
it out determinately or not, must 
always be admitted. To suppress 
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it, is to suppress creation. For, 
if we assume that a thing had no 
now of creation, we are compelled 
to deny that such a thing has ever 
been created. In other terms, if 
anything has no beginning of dura- 
tion, it was always in act, it never 
lacked actual existence, and it 
never passed from non-existence to 
actual existence—that is, it is no 
creature at all; for to be a creature 
is to have passed from non-exis- 
tence to actual existence. And 
thus we must conclude that to cre- 
ate is to make a beginning of time. 

The impossibility of a world 
created ab aterno has also been 
argued from the impossibility of an 
infinite ascending series. ‘The force 
of this proof does not, however, lie 
in the absurdity of an infinite 
series—for such an absurdity, as S. 
Thomas remarks, has never been 
demonstrated—but it lies in the 


necessity of granting a beginning to 


every term of the series itself; for, 
if every term of the series has a be- 
ginning, the whole series must have 
a beginning. S. Thomas, as we 
have just stated, teaches that an in- 
finite ascending series is not to be 
judged impossible, “ even if it were 
a series of efficient causes,” provid- 
ed it depend on an extrinsic cause: 
In infinitum procedere in causis agen- 
tibus non reputatur  impossibile.* 
This doctrine is universally reject- 
ed, and was fiercely attacked even 
in the time of the holy doctor; but 
he persisted in maintaining it 
against all, and wrote a special 
treatise to defend it contra murmur- 
antes. ‘The reason why S. Thomas 
embraced this doctrine seems to 
have been that the creation of the 
world in the beginning of time was 
an article of faith; and the saint 
believed that articles of faith are 


* Summa Theol. p. 1, q. 46, a. 2 
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proved only by authority, and no 
by natural reason. He was there- 
fore obliged to maintain that the 
beginning of time could not be de- 
monstrated by reasonalone. ‘“ The 
newness of the world,” says he, 
“cannot be demonstrated from the 
consideration of the world itself, 
because the principle of demonstra- 
tion is the quiddity of things. Now, 
things, when considered as to their 
quiddity or species, do not involve 
the hic et nunc ; and forthis reason the 
universals are said to be everywhere 
and in all time. Hence it cannot 
be demonstrated that man or any 
other thing did not always exist.”’* 

To this argument we respectfully 
reply that, when the necessary con- 
ditions of a contingent fact are to 
be demonstrated, the principle of 
demonstration is not the abstract 
quiddity, or intelligible essence, of 
the things, but the contingency of 
their actual existence. But it is 
evident that whatever exists contin- 
gently has. been educed out of no- 
thing. It is therefore necessary to 
conclude that all contingent things 
have had a first moment of exist- 
ence and of duration. ° 

The Angelic Doctor refers also to 
a similitude by which some phi- 
losophers mentioned by S. Avgus- 
tine undertook to explain the crea- 
tion ab eterno. Vf a foot had been 
ab eterno pressed on the dust, the 
impression made by it would be aé 
@terno. In the same manner the 
world might have been ad eterno ; 
for God, its maker, is eternal. But 


* Novitas mundi non potest demonstrationem 
recipere ex parte ipsius mundi. Demonstrationis 
enim principium est quod quid est. Unumquod- 
que autem secundum rationem sue speciei abstrahit 
ab hic et nunc; propter quod dicitur quod univer- 
salia sunt ubique et semper. Unde demonstrari non 
potest quod home, aut ceelum, aut lapis non sem- 
per fuit —Ibid. 

+ Sicut enim si pes ab zternitate semper fuisset in 
pulvere, semper subesset vestigium, quod a calcante 
factum nemo dubi » Sic et dus semper fuit, 
semper existente qui fecit.—Ibid. 
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we humbly reply that the impres- 
sion of the foot on the dust cannot 
be ab eterno if it is contingent. 
For, if it is contingent, it has neces- 
sarily a beginning of its existence, 
and therefore of its duration also, 
as we have already shown. What- 
ever is made has a beginning of 
duration. Hence the fathers of 
the church, to prove that the divine 
Word was not made, thought it 
sufficient to point out the fact that 
he was ad eterno \ike his Father. 

S. Thomas, after stating his con- 
clusion that the temporal beginning 
of the world is not demonstrable, 
but simply credible, remarks as fol- 
lows: “And this should be kept in 
mind, lest, by presuming to demon- 
strate what is matter of faith by in- 
sufficient proofs, we be laughed at 
by the infidels, who may think that 
on the strength of such proofs we 
believe our articles of faith.”* 
This advice is good. But we need 
not tell our readers that what we 
hold as of faith we hold on divine 
authority, irrespective of our phi- 
losophical reasons. 

Perpetuity of time—That time 
may go on without end is an evi- 
dent truth. But will it go on for 
ever, or will it cease at last? To 
this question we answer that time 
will for ever continue. As long as 
there will be movement there will 
be time. There will ever be move- 
ment; therefore there will ever be 
time. The major of this syllogism 
needs no explanation ; for time is 
nothing but the duration of move- 
ment. The minor is quite certain. 
For not only the rational creatures, 
but the earth itself and other cor- 
poreal things, will last for ever, as is 
the common doctrine of philoso- 

* Et hoc utile est ut consideretur, ne forte aliquis 


quod fidei est demonstrare prasumens rationes non 
jas ind materiam irri- 





las ,quz pi 
dendi infidelibus existimantibus nos propter eiusmo- 
di rationes credere que fidei sunt.—Ibid. 
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phers, who hold that God will never 
destroy what he hascreated. These 
material things will therefore con- 
tinue to celebrate God's glory for 
ever—that is, will continue to exert 
their motive power and to bring 
about divers movements; for such 
is their nature, and such their man- 
ner of chanting the praises of their 
Creator. Moreover, we know by 
faith that we shall rise from death 
and live for ever, and that the glo- 
rious bodies of the saints will pos- 
sess, besides other privileges, the 
gift of agility, which would evident- 
ly be of no use if there were to be 
no local movement and no succes- 
sion of time. Hence it follows that 
time will last for ever. 

And let no one say that the Sa- 
cred Scriptures teach the contrary. 
For wherever the Sacred Scriptures 
mention ¢he end of time, they speak, 
not absolutely and universally, but 
only with reference to certain par- 
ticular periods or epochs of time 
characterized by some _ special 
events or manifestation of divine 
Providence. Thus we read in the 
Apocalypse that “there will be 
time no more "— Tempus non crit am- 
plius—and yet we find that after 
the end of that time there will be a 
thousand years; which shows that 
the phrase “there will be time no 
more”’ refers to the time of mercy 
and conversion. Thus also we 
read in Daniel that “time has its 
end "—Quoniam habet tempus finem 
suum—but we see by the context 
that he speaks there of the Anti- 
christian epoch, which of course 
must have an end. And the like is 
to be said of other similar passages. 

The most we can admit in regard 
to the cessation of time is that, ow- 
ing to the great catastrophe and 
the wonderful changes which the 
consummation of the present epoch 
shall bring about, the diurnal and 
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the annual revolutions, which serve 
now as measures of time, may be so 
modified as to give rise to a new 
order of things, in which time shall 
be measured by a different standard. 
This seems to be the opinion of many 
interpreters of the Sacred Scriptures; 
though some of them speak as if after 
the consummation of the present 
things there were to be time no more, 
but only eternity. ‘This manner of 
speaking, however, is no proof 
against the continuance of time ; for 
the word “ eternity,” when applied 
to the duration of creatures, means 
nothing else than sempiternity—that 
is, time without end, according to 
the scriptural phrase: Axnos eter- 
nos tn mente habui. We learn from 
S. Thomas that the word “eterni- 
ty" is used in three different senses : 
First, we call eternity the measure 
of the duration of a thing which is 
always invariably the same, which 
acquires nothing from the future, 
and loses nothing from the past. 
And this is the most proper mean- 
ing of the word “eternity.” Sec- 
ondly, we call eternity the measure 
of the duration of a thing which 
has a fixed and perpetual being, 
which, however, is subject to acci- 
dental changes in its operations. 
Eternity, when thus interpreted, 
means what we should call @vum 
properly; for the evum is the mea- 
sure of those things whose being 
lasts for ever, but which admit of 
succession in their operations, as 
is the case with pure intelligences. 
Thirdly, we call eternity the mea- 
sure of a successive duration, 
which has defore and after without 
beginning and without end, or sim- 
ply without end, though it have a 
beginning ; and in this sense the 
world has been said to be eternal, 
although it is really temporal. 
This is the most improper meaning 
of the word “eternity”; for the 
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true concept of eternity excludes 
before andafter.* Thus far S. Tho- 
mas, 

We may be allowed to remark on 
this passage that, according to the 
principles which we have estab- 
lished in our articles on Sudstantial 
Generations,t not only the pure intel- 
ligences, but all primitive and ele- 
mentary substances are substan- 
tially incorruptible, and have a fix- 
ed and permanent being. Hence 
the distinction made by the holy 
doctor between @vum and endless 
time ceases to have a foundation, 
and the whole difference between 
the endless duration of spiritual 
and of material changes will be re- 
duced to this: that the movements 
of spiritual substances are intellec- 
tual, whereas those of the material 
clements are local. 

The phrase “before creation.” — 
We often hear of such expressions 
as these: “ Before creation there 
was God alone,” “ Before creation 
there was no time,” etc. ; and since 
such expressions seem to involve a 
contradiction in terms, we think it 
will not be superfluous to give their 
rational explanation. Of course, if 
the words “before creation” be 
understood absolutely—that is, ex- 
cluding any creation either made 
or imagined—those words will be 
contradictory. For the preposition 


*Uno modo dicitur zternitas mensura duratio- 
nis rei semper similiter se habentis, nihil acquirentis 
in futuro et nihil amittentis in prxterito ~ et sic pro- 
priissime sumitur zxternitas. Secundo modo dici- 
tur wternitas mensura durationis rei habentis esse 
fixum et stabile, recipientis tamen vices in opera- 
tionibus suis ; et xternitas sic accepta propria dici- 
tur evum: #@vum enim est mensura eorum, quorum 
esse est stabile, qua tamen habent successionem in 
operibus suis, sicut intelligentia. Tertio modo 
dicitur zternitas mensura durationis successive ha- 

mtis prius et posterius, carentis tamen princi>io 
et fine, vel carentis fine et tamen habentis principi- 
um ; et utroque modo ponitur mundus zxternus, licet 
secundum veritatem sit temporalis: et ista impro- 
prissime dicitur zternitas ; rationi enim xternitatis 
repugnat prius et postcrius.-Opuse , Ve tempore. 


€. 
t See Taz Catuoric Wortp, May, 1875, page 234 
et seq. 
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before is relative, and implies suc- 
cession; and it is contradictory to 
suppose succession without any- 
thing capable of succession. When 
no creature existed there could be 
nothing flowing from before to after, 
because there was no movement, 
there being nothing movable. 

Nor can it be said that the now 
of divine eternity gives us a suffi- 
cient ground for imagining any de- 
fore and after without referring to 
something exterior to God himself. 
The xow of eternity has in itself 
neither defore nor after ; and when 
we say that it is equivalent to all 
imaginable time, we do not affirm 
that it implies succession, but only 
acknowledge that it is the supreme 
reason of the possibility of succes- 
sion in created things. Hence, 


when we use the phrase “ Before 
creation” in an absolute sense, we 
in fact take away all real defore 
and all real after; and thus the 


words “ Before creation,” taken 
absolutely, involve a contradiction. 
They affirm explicitly what they im- 
plicitly deny. 

The truth is that, when we use 
the phrase in question, we express 
what is in our imagination, and 
not in our intellect. We imagine 
that before time there was eternity 
because we cannot picture to our- 
selves eternity, except by the phan- 
tasm of infinite time. It is for this 
reason that in speaking of eternity 
we use the terms by which we are 
accustomed to express the relations 
of time. The words “ Before crea- 
tion” are therefore to be under- 
stood of a time which was possible 
in connection with some possible 
anterior creation, but which has 
never existed. ‘This amounts to 
saying that the defore which we con- 
ceive has no existence except in 
our imagination. 


S. Thomas proposes to himself 
VOL. XxXII.—17 
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the question whether, when we say 
that God was before the world, the 
term “before” is to be interpret- 
ed of a priority of nature or of 
a priority of duration. It might 
seem, says he, that neither interpre- 
tation is admissible. For if God 
is before the world only by priority 
of nature, then it follows that, since 
God is ad eterno, the world too is 
ab eterno. If, on the contrary, God 
is before the world by priority of 
duration, then, since priority and 
posteriority of duration constitute 
time, it follows that there was time 
before the creation of the world; 
which is impossible.* 

In answer to this difficulty the 
holy doctor says that God is be- 
fore the world by priority of dura- 
tion, but that the preposition “ be- 
fore’ designates here the priority, 
not of time, but of eternity. Or 
else we must answer, he adds, that 
the word “before” designates a 
priority, not of real, but of imagi- 
nary, time, just as the word “ above”’ 
in the phrase “ above the heavens 
there is nothing” designates an im- 
aginary space which we may con- 
ceive by thinking of some imagi- 
nary dimensions superadded to the 
dimensions of the heavens.t 

It strikes us that the first of 
these two answers does not really 
solve the difficulty. For the prior- 
ity of eternity cannot mean but a 
priority of nature and of pre-emi- 
nence, by which God’s permanent 


* Dens aut prior est mundo natura tantum, aut 
et duratione. Si natura tantum ; ergo quum Deus 
sit ab eterno, et mundus est ab aterno. Si autem 
est prior duratione, prius autem et posteriusin du- 
ratione constituunt tempus; ergo ante mundum 
fuit tempus: quod est impessibile.—Summa Theol., 
p- 1, q. 46, a. 1. 

+ Deus est prior mundo duratione: sed per prius 
non designat privritatem temporis, sed xternitatis. 
Vel dicendum, quod designat priomtatem temporis 
imaginati, et non reakiter existentis ; sicut quum 
dicitur : supra ccelum nihil est, per supra designat 
locum imaginarium tantum, secundum quod possi- 
bile est imaginari dimensionibus czlestis corporis di- 
mensiones alias superaddi,—Ibid. 
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duration infinitely excels, rather 
than precedes, all duration of crea- 
tures. In accordance with this, 
the objector might still urge on his 
conclusion that, if God does not 
precede the world, the world is ad 
eterno \ike God himself. ‘The sec- 
ond answer agrees with what we 
ourselves have ‘hitherto said. But 
as regards the objection proposed, 
it leaves ihe difficulty entire. For, 
if God was before the world by a 
priority, not of real, but of imagi- 
nary time, that “before” is imagi- 
nary, and not real. And the con- 
sequence will be that God was not 
really “before” the world, but we 
imagine him to have been so. 

We must own that with our im- 
perfect language, mostly fashioned 
by imagination, it is not easy to 
give a clear and popular solution 
of the objection. Perhaps the 


most summary manner of dealing 
with it would be to deny the infer- 


ence in the first horn of the dilem- 
ma—viz., that if God is before the 
world by priority of nature only, 
then the world will be ad eterno as 
much as God himself. This infer- 
ence, we say, is to be denied; for 
it involves the false supposition 
that a thing is ad eferno if there is 
no time before it; whereas that 
only is ab eterno which has no be- 
ginning of duration. 

Thus there is no need of saying 
that God precedes the world in du- 
ration ; for it suffices to admit that 
he was before the world by priority 
of nature and of causality. The 
‘duration of eternity has no “ be- 
fore” and no “after,” though we 
depict it to ourselves as extending 
into indefinite time. Even the 
verb was should not be predicated 
of God; for God, strictly speaking, 
neither was, nor will be, but perma- 
nently és. Hence it seems to us 
that it would be a contradiction to 
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affirm that God was écfore the 
world by the duration of his eter- 
nity, while we acknowledge that in 
his eternity there is no “before.” 
But enough about this question. 

The duration of rest.—Supposing 
that a body, or an element of mat- 
ter, is perfectly at rest, it may be 
asked how the duration of this rest 
can be ascertained and measured. 
Shall we answer that it is measured 
by time? But if so, our reader 
will immediately conclude that time 
is not merely the duration of move- 
ment, as we have defined it, but 
also the duration of rest. On the 
other hand, how can we deny that 
rest is measured by time, when we 
often speak of the rest of a few 
minutes or of a few hours ? 

We might evade the question by 
answering that nothing in creation 
lies in absolute rest, but every- 
thing is acting and acted upon 
without interruption, so that its 
movement is neversuspended. But 
we answer directly that, if there 
were absolute rest anywhere in the 
world, the duration of that rest 
should be measured by the dura- 
tion of exterior movements. In 
fact, rest has no defore and after in 
itself, because it is immovable, but 
only outside of itself. It cannot 
therefore have an intrinsic measure 
of its duration, but it must borrow 
it from the defore and after of ex- 
terior movement. In other words, 
the thing which is in perfect rest 
draws no line of time; it has only 
a statical zow which is a mere term 
of duration; and if everything 
in the world were in absolute 
rest, time would cease altogether. 
Hence what we call the duration 
of rest is simply the duration of a 
movement exterior to the thing 
which is at rest. 

This will be easily understood by 
considering that between a flowing 
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and a standing now there is the 
same relation as between a moving 
and a standing point. 

Now, to change the relation of 
distance between two points in 
space, it suffices that one of them 
move while the other stands still. 
This change of distance is measur- 
ed by the movement of the first 
point ; and thus the point which is 
at rest undergoes, without moving, 
a continuous change in its relation 
to the moving point. In a similar 
manner, two wows being given, the 
one flowing and the other standing, 
the time extended by the flowing 
of the first measures the change of 
its relation to the second, and con- 
sequently, also, the change of the 
relation of the second to the first. 
This shows that the time by which 
we measure the duration of rest is 
nothing but the duration of the 
movement extrinsic to the thing at 
rest. 

3ut, as we have said, nothing in 
creation is in absolute rest; and 
therefore what we consider as rest- 
ing has really some movement im- 
perceptible to our senses—as, v.g., 
molecular vibrations—by which the 
duration of its supposed rest is in- 
trinsically measured. In God’s 
eternity alone there is perfect im- 
mobility; but its duration cannot 
be measured by time, even as an 
extrinsic measure, because the 
standing duration of eternity has 
nothing common with the flowing 
duration of creatures. As local 
movement cannot measure divine 
immensity, so flowing duration can- 
not measure divine eternity; be- 
cause, as the wéi of acreature never 
changes its relation to God's im- 
mensity, so the guando of a creature 
never changes its relation to God’s 
eternity. 

Continuity of time.—We will con- 
clude with a few remarks on the 
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continuity of time. That time is 
essentially c@ntinuous is evident ; 
but the question has been propos- 
ed: What if God were to annihi- 
late all existing creatures, and to 
make a new creation? Would the 
instant of annihilation be imme- 
diately followed by the instant of 
the new creation, or could there be 
an interval of time between them ? 
The right answer to this question 
is that between the annihilation 
and the new creation there would 
be no time; because there cannot 
be time without succession, and no 
succession without creatures. Yet, 
it would not follow that the instant 
of the annihilation should be im- 
mediately united with the instant 
of the new creation; in other words, 
the duration of the new world would 
not be a continuation of the dura- 
tion of the world annihilated. The 
reason of this is that there cannot 
be a continuation of time, unless 
the same zow continues to flow. 
For when one flowing zow ceases 
to be, and another begins, the line 
of time drawn by the first comes to 
an end, and another line, altogether 
distinct, begins, and this latter can- 
not be acontinuation of the former. 
If the English mail, for instance, 
reaches New York at a given in- 
stant, and the French mail at the 
same instant starts from Paris, no 
one will say that the movement of 
the French mail is a continuation 
of the movement of the English 
mail. Hence the duration of the 
movement of the one is not the 
continuation of that of the other. 
Moreover, from what we have 
seen about the distinct lines of time 
described by distinct subjects of 
flowing duration, it is plain that 
even the durations of simultaneous 
movements are always distinct from 
one another, as belonging to dis- 
tinct subjects; and accordingly, 
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when one of the said movements 
ceases, the continuation of the 
others cannot be looked upon as 
its continuation. Hence, if the 
present world were annihilated, its 
duration would cease altogether ; 
and the duration of a newly-created 
world would draw a new line of 
time quite distinct from that of the 
present world, though between the 
end of the one and the beginning 
of the other there would be no time. 
“The two worlds in question,” as 
Balmes remarks, “ would have no 
mutual relation ; consequently there 
would be neither distance nor im- 
mediateness between them.” * 


* Fundam. Philos., book vii. ch. 10. 
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Time is formally continuous. 
Formal continuity we call that of 
which all the constituent elements 
have their own formal and distinct 
existence in nature. In time such 
elements are those flowing instants 
which unite the immediate past 
with the immediate future. This 
continuity is essentially successive. 
It is owing to its successivity. that 
time, as well as movement, can be, 
and is, formally continuous. For 
no formal continuum can be simul- 
taneous, as we have shown where 
we refuted the hypothesis of con- 
tinuous matter.* But let this suf- 
fice about time. 


* See Tue Catuoric Worip, November, 1874, p 
272, and January, 1875, p. 487. 
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Tue close of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury found the good people of these 
United States in a most amiable 
mood. The consciousness of all 
they had achieved, by sustaining 
their Declaration of Independence 
in the face of overwhelming diffi- 
culties, produced a glow of nation- 
al self-complacency that has thrown 
its glamour over the first page of our 
public annals, which—as_ history 
counts her pages by centuries—we 
are only now preparing to turn. 
Not until we were drawing near its 
clase was the light of that agreea- 
ble illusion obscured by the shadow 
of a question whether the “ glori- 
ous Fourth” was not like to prove, 
after all, a most z#glorious failure. 

Self-complacency is never an 
elevating sentiment, and seldom 
sustained by the merits upon the 
assumed possession of which it is 
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based. But our people had many 
substantial virtues, sufficient to 
atone abundantly for their indul- 
gence in a pleasant foible. Among 
these was the principle of gratitude, 
to which none but truly noble na- 
tures are subject. That they pos- 
sessed it was proved by their 
promptness in hastening to relieve 
and comfort the French refugees 
whom the Reign of Terror had 
driven to our shores when it was 
devastating that fair realm across 
the Atlantic which had been the 
first to extend assistance and sym- 
pathy to us in the hour of need. 
We have vivid recollections of 
sitting for hours—patchwork in 
hand—at the feet of a dear relative 
in the pleasant home of our child- 
hood, listening to thrilling tales of 
those times, many of them connect- 
ed with the French emigrants—of 
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the cordial hospitality with which 
all the homes of her native city of 
Hartford, Conn., were thrown open 
to receive these interesting exiles; 
of the shifts the inhabitants devised 
and the discomforts they endured 
in order to provide comfortable 
shelter and sustenance for so many 
from means already impoverished 
by the drain of the conflict through 
which we ourselves had but just 
passed, 

Now, this dear relative was the 
possessor of a smali gold locket of 
antique fashion and exquisite work- 
manship, which was an object of 
unceasing admiration to our child- 
ish fancy. In form it was an ob- 
long octagon. The border was a 
graceful tiny pattern in mosaic-gold 
inlaid with amethyst and pearl. 
In the centre were two miniatures 
painted on glass with marvellous 
distinctness and accuracy: the one 
a likeness of that most unfortunate 
queen, Marie Antoinette, the other 
of her beloved sister-in-law, the 
amiable Princess Elizabeth. A 
heavy pebble crystal, perfectly 
transparent, covered the pictures 
without in the least obscuring their 
delicate tints. In the back of the 
locket was an open space, within 
which, our relative said, was once 
laid, upon the ground of dark satin 
that still remained, a knot formed 
by two small locks of glossy, silken 
hair, one a light rose-tinged auburn, 
the other flaxen with a golden 
sheen. A glass covered these also. 

After much persuasion our rela- 
tive related to us the following 


STORY OF THE LOCKET, 


My father was an officer in the 
Continental army, and, soon after 
the war of our Revolution closed, 
returned to his former home in the 
city of Hartford, Conn., where he 
accepted an office of high munici- 
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pal trust. He was moved by the 
generous impulses of his nature to 
a life of active benevolence; and 
when, in 1792-3, the Revolution in 
France drove thousands of her citi- 
zens to take refuge in our republic 
none were more zealous and untir- 
ing than he in seeking out and pro- 
viding for the unfortunate strangers. 
Every apartment in our spacious 
house was soon filled. Rooms 
were prepared in the carriage-house 
and barns for my brothers and the 
domestics of the household, while 
my sisters and myself took posses- 
sion of a small room in the attic 
which had been a repository for the 
spare bedding, now called into use. 

Among our guests was one lady 
who was distinguished by having a 
spacious room set apart for her sole 
use, and who seldom left it or min- 
gled with her companions in mis- 
fortune and exile. Upon the rare 
occasions when she did appear 
briefly in their circle, it was strik- 
ing to observe the ceremonious 
deference, amounting almost to 
veneration, with which she was re- 
ceived. Where or how my father 
found her I never knew; but his 
manner towards her was so pro- 
foundly respectful as to impress us 
all with feelings akin to fear in her 
presence. Yet these impressions 
were produced by the demeanor of 
others only; for on her own part 
there was not the slightest self-as- 
sertion or assumption of stateliness. 
Simple and unobtrusive as a child 
in her manners, she was indescrib- 
ably affable to all; but her counte- 
nance wore an expression which, 
when once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. More forcibly and clearly 
than words did it convey the story 
that some overwhelming deluge of 
calamity had swept from her life 
every vestige of earthly hope and 
joy. By no outward token did 
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she paraae her griefs. Her dress, 
plain, even severe, in its perfect 
neatness and simplicity, displayed 
no mourning-badge, but her very 
smile was an intimate revelation of 
sorrow. 

She was known by the title of 
“Madame,” though some of our 
guests would now and thea add, 
when speaking of her in an under- 
tone—not lost upon a small listener 
like myself—‘‘ la Comtesse.” Her 
waiting-maid, Celeste, was entirely 
devoted to her, and always served 
her slight and simple meals to her 
in her own room, 

Soon after her arrival I was sent 
on some errand to madame’s apart- 
ment, and her agitation upon seeing 
me was a thing to be remembered 
for a lifetime. She drew me to her 
bosom, caressing me with many 
tears, suppressed sobs, and rapid 
exclamations in her own language. 
I learned afterwards from Celeste 
that I was of the same age and 
bore a striking resemblance in form 
and face to her daughter, who had 
been torn from her in the storm 
and turmoil of their escape. ‘They 
had been rescued by a faithful ser- 
vant, and hurried off, more dead 
than alive, in the fright, confusion, 
and uproar of a terrible outbreak 
in Paris, and had discovered, when 
too late, that her daughter had been 
separated from them and was miss- 
ing. ‘Their deliverer promised to 
make every possible effort to find 
the child, but Celeste had little 
hope; for she had heard from the 
servant of another lady, who escaped 
later—but had never told her mis- 
tress—that one of the women who 
daily watched the carts which con- 
veyed the victims to the guillotine 
had averred that she was sure she 
saw the child among their number. 

From the first I was a welcome 
visitor in the lady's room. She en- 
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couraged me to pass all the time 
with her which could be spared 
from household duties ; for in those 
days every child was required to 
perform a portion of these. The 
schools in Hartford were, for the 
most part, closed during that period, 
that the buildings might be devot- 
ed to the accommodation of the 
strangers, who requited the kind- 
ness by teaching the children of 
each household where they were 
entertained, daily. I was the 
chosen pupil of madame. She 
soon imparted sufficient knowledge 
of the French to give her instruc- 
tions in her own language. Never 
was child blest with a more gentle 
and painstaking teacher! ‘To a 
thorough course in the simple 
branches of study she added .many 
delicate accomplishments then un- 
known in our country, and the 
most patient training in ali matters 
connected with dress and Ceport- 
ment. After lessons she would 
hold long conversations with me, 
more profitable than the lessons 
themselves, awakening interest by 
suggestions and inquiries tend:ng to 
form habits of thinking, as well as 
of acquiring knowledge. Then 
such wonderful fairy tales as she 
would relate! I used to 
perfectly entranced. Never have 
I heard in English any fairy lore 
that would compare withit. ‘T'rans- 
lations we may have, but the fairy 
charm of the original is lost. 

At that time the spirit of infidelity 
and atheism which laid the train 
for the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution prevailed widely in our own 
country. When too young to com- 
prehend their import, I had often lis- 
tened to warin discussions between 
my father, who was strongly tinc- 
tured with those opinions—while in 
politics he was an ultra-democrat 
—and my maternal grandfather, a 


listen 
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High-Churchman and Tory. The 
latter always insisted—and it was 
‘all I understood of their conversa- 
tions—that it was impossible for a 
government founded upon popular 
unbelief and insubordination to 
stand. He was utterly hopeless for 
ours, not because it was democratic 
in form, but because the people no 
longer reverenced authority, had 
ceased to be imbued with the first 
principle of loyalty to God as Su- 
preme Ruler, and to the “ powers 
that be” as his appointed instru- 
ments. These subjects were themes 
of constant debate, and were treated 
with a warmth that commanded 
even the notice of children. 

Some of our guests affected a gay 
and careless indifference to the 
claims of God and man that 
amounted to a rejection of both; 
others vehemently denounced all 
religion as a figment of priest-craft ; 
while still another class met such 
questions with the solemnity arising 
from a conviction of the tremen- 
dous temporal and eternal interests 
which they involved. 

It was refreshing to steal away 
from these evening debates in the 
drawing-room to the peaceful at- 
mosphere of madame’s apartment. 
I frequently found her saying her 
beads, of which I knew nothing, 
only that they were exceedingly 
beautiful to the sight, and compos- 
ed of very costly materials. I used 
to enter her room very quietly, and 
take my accustomed seat in silence, 
until her devotions were closed. 
Of her religion I knew no more 
than the name; but its evident in- 
fluence upon every action of her 
life left an indelible impression 
upon my mind that it was a power 
above and beyond any of the pre- 
vailing forms around us. She nev- 
er spoke expressly of her religion 
to me, but the purely Christian tone 
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of her instructions upon all the du- 
ties of life, social and domestic, ex- 
emplifed by her own conduct, 
proved abundantly that it was more 
than a mere sentiment or a name. 
I was too young at that time to 
reason upon these things, but, as I 
have said, they left an indelible im- 
pression, and, as life advanced, fur- 
nished food for many _ reveries 
which at length ripened into serious 
thought. 

How the weary months must have 
dragged along for those exiled un- 
fortunates! Yet the cheerfulness, 
even gayety, with which they en- 
dured their misfortunes and the 
torturing suspense of their position, 
was a matter of constant marvel to 
their New England friends. They 
watched the arrival of every ship 
from France with intense anxiety, 
and a renewal of grief and mourn- 
ing was sure to follow the tidings it 
brought. Yet the polite amenities 
and courtesies of their daily life, 
which seemed a part of their nature, 
were never for a moment abated, 
and in the wildest storm of grief 
even the women never lost that ex: 
quisite sense of propriety wlrich 
distinguishes their nation. 

And so the time wore on until a 
certain memorable night in Septem- 
ber, 1794. My father’s residence 
was situated upon an elevated 
street which commanded a wide 
view of the city and its environs. 
How well I remember standing 
with my sisters by the window of 
our attic dormitory, looking out 
upon the quiet city sleeping under 
the calm light of the harvest moon, 
on that never-to-be- forgotten night ! 
The’ contemplation of the scene 
was too pleasant to be easily relin- 
quished, and it was late before we 
could turn away from its fascina- 
tions to ourrest. We were scarcely 
lost in sleep when we were awakened 
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suddenly by a thrilling shout in 
the street, accompanied by the wild 
huzzahs of an excited multitude. 
We hastened to the lower rooms, 
where we found the strangers gath- 
ered around the open windows, 
from which they were waving hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, and scarfs, and 
mingling their shouts with those of 
the throng outside. 

In the street the city crier moved 
along in advance of the crowd, 
mounted on a tall white horse, and 
waving an immense banner. At 
every crossing he would pause and 
shout through a speaking-trumpet, 
“Rejoice! rejoice! Robespierre, 
the tyrant, has fallen ! has fallen!” 
Then followed the jubilant cheers 
of the rapidly-increasing crowd. 
And so they passed on through 
every street in the city. 

I sought madame’s apartment, 
and found her kneeling in the same 
reverent attitude of humble devo- 
tion with which I had so long been 
familiar. Strange to say, my first 
thought upon hearing the news so 
joyful to others was one of dismal 
apprehension, and my first emotion 
one of ineffable sadness! Quick as 
thought came the painful assurance 
to my heart that this was the signal 
for my final separation from the 
loving friend, the gentle teacher, to 
whom I had become inexpressibly 
attached. As she arose and ex- 
tended her arms towards me, I 
threw myself into them, and, hiding 
my face in her bosom, gave way 
to a burst of uncontrollable grief. 
Words were not necessary to ex- 
plain its cause. Understanding it 
at a glance, she caressed and sooth- 
ed me with assurances of her undy- 
ing love, and that she could never 
forget or cease to pray for the child 
whom heaven had appointed to be 
her dearest consolation under her 
gteat afflictions. 
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My apprehensions proved well 
founded. The same ship which 
brought tidings of the ty1:ant’s fall 
brought letters also to madame from 
faithful friends, urging her immedi- 
ate return to France. 

My father accompanied her to 
Boston, in order to make needful 
preparation for her departure on 
the next outward-bound vessel. I 
was thrown into such an agony of 
grief at the thought of parting with 
her that madame begged I might 
be permitted to go with them, urg- 
ing that the change of scene and a 
visit to relatives in Boston might 
divert my thoughts and soothe the 
bitter anguish of my young heart. 
He consented, and, when we reach- 
ed the city, he left us at the house 
of his sister, where I found my 
cousins all engaged preparing for 
an examination and_ exhibition 
which was to take place the next 
day to close the term of the school 
they were attending, on the same 
street and near by. 

They insisted that I should go 
with them, and madame dressed me 
in a white muslin with a blue. sash 
She then hung the locket you so 
much admire, suspended from a 
delicate gold chain, around my neck, 
and I set off with my cousins. 

We found the girls grouped to- 
gether in great glee, awaiting the 
opening exercises. In the centre 
of the group was a fair and grace- 
ful girl, near my own age and size, 
with a large basket containing bou- 
quets of flowers arranged with ad- 
mirable taste, which the girls were 
purchasing for themselves and to 
decorate the school-room. 

My cousins replied to my ques- 
tions about the young stranger: 
“Oh! we call her the little flower 
girl. She lives with a farmer just 
out of the city. The family are 
very fond of her, and he gives her 
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a little place in the garden to culti- 
vate flowers, and lets her come with 
him on market days to sell them for 
herself in the city. She heard of 
what was going on here, and thought 
this would be a good market for 
her bouquets; and so it has been, 
for she has sold them all.” 

For some reason I could not 
turn my eyes fromthechild. There 
seemed to be a mutual fascination 
which drew us together, and I ob- 
served she was looking intently 
and with much emotion at the 
locket I wore. I asked her why 
she was so much interested in it. 
She answered with a slight French 
accent: “My mamma had such a 
locket, and all the ladies of the 
queen's household wore them.” 

“ And where is your mamma?” I 
inquired. 

“Alas! I do not know if she is 
living. I lost her in a great crowd 
in the streets of Paris, and was so 
frightened at the horrors around 
me that I remember nothing until 
I found myself on board the ship 
which brought*me here. How I 
came there I never knew. The 
kind-hearted farmer with whom I 
live was on the wharf when we 
landed, and, in great pity for my 
bewildering loneliness and grief, 
took me to his home, where I have 
since received every attention and 
sympathy.” 

Almost sinking under agitation, I 
turned to my cousins, who had been 
too much occupied with their own 
affairs to notice us, and faintly 
gasped: “She is, she must be, 
the daughter for whom madame 
mourns !” 

At the bare suggestion all else 
was forgotten! ‘There was an im- 
petuous huddling of our electrified 
companions around the bewildered 
little stranger, and a petition that 
the school exercises might be de- 
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layed until they could escort her to 
my aunt and learn whether my 
conjecture was true. So great 
was their excitement that it was 
useless to deny the request, and we 
led our heroine off with hasty steps. 

On the way we decided that my 
aunt should break the matter gen- 
tly to madame, and introduce the 
child to her in her room. 

There was no need of an intro- 
duction! The moment their eyes 
met the exclamations “ Antoinette !” 
“Mamma!” burst from their lips, 
and my aunt left them locked in a 
close embrace. ‘The scene was too 
sacred for intrusion ! 

The news flew with the speed of 
the wind, and there were great re- 
joicings far and near over the 
timely discovery brought about by 
means of the locket, which madame 
bestowed upon me (after remov- 
ing the knot of hair, too precious, 
as a relic of her lamented queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth, to be 
relinquished) in memory of this 
joyful event, and as a souvenir of 
the beloved friend and teacher with 
whom I had passed so many happy 
and profitable hours. 

Soon after the reunion of the 
mother and child they sailed for 
France, and I returned with my 
father to a home which was now 
bereft of a charm that could never 
be replaced or restored. But my 
sympathy with their joy was too 
sincere to be chilled by selfish re- 
grets. 

During my father’s stay in Bos- 
ton he made some final arrange- 
ments connected with a large terri- 
tory of wild lands which he had re- 
ceived from the government in par- 
tial requital of his services in the 
army. 

To that distant wilderness he re- 
moved his family immediately after 
our return. The absence of mail 
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communication with such remote 
districts, in those days, was doubt- 
less the reason why we never re- 
ceived further tidings from one who 
had placed us among the favored 
few that “have entertained angels 
unawares.” 

In the loneliness of my forest 
home, and through a long life 
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marked by many changes and sor- 
rows, I have cherished grateful 
memories of the early lessons I re- 
ceived from her lips, and they have 
proved, through their influence up- 
on my religious and moral being, a 
legacy far more precious than a 
thousand caskets of gold and pre- 
cious stones, 
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THE present sacrilegious invaders 
of Rome have done much to change 
the religious aspect of the city, and 
obliterate every trace of the influ- 
ence of the popes upon the chari- 
ties once so liberally thrown open 
to the people of every clime and 
color. In the true spirit of modern 


“ progress,” philanthropy has vsurp- 
ed the place of charity, and the 
state, taking possession of institu- 
tions founded and hitherto directed 
in many points by the church, ban- 
ishes her as far from them as pos- 


sible. It may be interesting to 
pass in review some of those mag- 
nificent charities which sprang up 
and flourished so long under pon- 
tifical protection, but which have 
lately either been violently sup- 
pressed or are fast disappearing 
under the difficulties of the politi- 
cal situation. We will write of 
these charities as-they existed in 
1869, which was the last year dur- 
ing the whole of which the papal 
government had control of them. 
In that year an English Protest- 
ant writer, long resident in Rome, 
was obliged by the clearness of 
facts to tell his readers that “few 
cities in Europe are so distinguish- 
ed for their institutions of public 


charity as Rome, and in none are 
the hospitals more magnificently 
lodged or endowed with more 
princely liberality. The annual en- 
dowments of these establishments 
are no less than 258,390 scudi, de- 
rived from lands and houses, from 
grants, and frem the 
sury.” 

When S. Peter entered Rome 
for the first time, and looked upon 
the miserable condition of those to 
whom the favors of fortune were de- 
nied, he recalled to mind the words 
addressed to his forefathers about 
to enter into the promised land: 
“ There shall be no poor nor beggar 
among you: that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in the land which 
he giveth thee to possess” (Deut. 
xv- 4), and saw before him one of 
the greatest obstacles to be over- 
come—involving a change of what 
was second nature to the Romans 
(hardness of lieart), they being, as 
S. Paul wrote (Rom. i. 31), “ with- 
out affection, without mercy ”"— 
but knowing that it was aiso said in 
the same holy text ‘ Poor will not 
be wanting in the land: therefore I 
command thee to open thy hand 
to thy needy and poor brother,” and 
having heard the blessed Lord Je- 


papal trea- 
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sus say Of the new dispensation, 
“The poor ye have always with 
you,” he understood that God’s 
object was not to forbid mendicity, 
but to leave no room for it. There- 
fore to the rich and powerful, when 
brought by grace to his apostolic 
feet, he enjoined: “ Deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and bring the needy 
and the harborless into thy house ” 
(Isaias lviii. 7). The faith of the 
Roman Christians was illustrious 
throughout the world, and so was 
their charity. From the days of 
S. Peter it had been customary to 
take up collections on Sundays in 
all the congregations of the city for 
the relief of the confessors con- 
demned to labor in the public 
mines and other works, or lan- 
guishing in prison, or wandering in 
exile; and Eusebius has _pre- 
served in his Zeclesiastical History 
(lib. iv. cap. 23) the testimony of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (161- 
i192),in favor of the long-established 
charitable institutions of the Ro- 
mans, and in praise, at the same 
time, of the piety of his contempora- 
ry; Pope S. Soter, who not only re- 
tained these customs of his people, 
but surpassed them in sending 
money to the Christians of other 
parts of the world, and in receiv- 
ing, as though they were his own 
children, all faithful pilgrims to 
In the year 236 Pope S. 

gave charge of the poor 
of Rome to seven deacons each of 
vom superintended two of the 
ourteen civil divisions or regions, 
whence they were called region- 
ary deacons. A memorial of 
their occupation still remains in 
the dalmatic, or deacon’s vestment, 
wide sleeves of which served 
originally for pockets; and Pope 
Innocent IIL., in his treatise on the 
Mass, remarks that this kind of dress 
is attributed to deacons because, in 
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the first institution of their order, 
the distribution of alms was assign- 
ed tothem. A council of the IVth 
century, held under Pope Sylvester, 
decreed that one-fourth part of the 
church revenues should be set 
apart forthe poor. S. Jerome at- 
tests in one of his letters that a no- 
ble matron named Fabiola erected 
a hospital in the year 400; and 
about the same time S. Gallicanus, 
a man of consular dignity, who had 
also been honored with a triumph, 
becoming a Christian, founded a 
similar institution at the mouth of 
the Tiber for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and of the sick. He 
waited upon them in person. In 
1869 Rome had a population of 
about 220,000 inhabitants, and, al- 
though the climate is not unhealthy, 
it is hardly one of the most salubri- 
ous in the world. The low land 
upon which a great part of the mod- 
ern city is built; the turbid ‘Tiber, 
which, passing through it in a 
winding course, is apt to overflow 
its banks; the open position of the 
city, which is exposed, according to 
the season, either to the sultry Afri- 
can wind or to the piercing blasts 
from the neighboring mountains; 
and the large floating population, 
which iseverywhere a likely subject 
of disease, combineto make it desira- 
ble that Rome should be well provid- 
ed with institutions of succor and re- 
lief. While under papal rule, she 
was not wanting in this respect, but 
was even abundantly and excellent- 
ly supplied. 

Man, being composed of spirit 
and matter, having consequently a 
soul and a body to look after, has 
wants of two kinds, corresponding 
to the twofold claims of his nature. 
We should therefore divide the 
charities man is capable of receiv- 
ing into two classes. He received 
them in Rome with a generous 
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hand. The first class comprehend- 
ed relief to the indigent, the sick, 
the destitute, the insane, the con- 
valescent ; possessed hospitals and 
asylums, brought aid into private 
families, opened nocturnal retreats, 
offered work to the honest needy, 
gave marriage portions to the nu- 
bile, shielded widows, protected 
orphans, advanced money on the 
easiest terms. ‘These were chari- 
ties of subsistence. The second 
class embraced poor schools and 
other establishments for gratuitous 
education in trades, arts, and 
sciences, conservatories for the ex- 
posed, hospices for the reformed, 
and made provision for the legal 
defence of the weak. These were 
called charities of education. 

There were two institutions in 
Rome that assisted the poor before 
they had fallen into misery or be- 
come destitute. These were the 
Monte di Pieta and the savings- 
bank. ‘The first was a bank of 
loan and deposit. The idea of 
such an institution was suggested 
by a pious and shrewd Franciscan, 
named Barnabas of Terni, who was 
paintully struck, during a mission 
he was giving in Perugia in the 
year 1462, by the enormous usury 
(a crime then practised almost ex- 
clusively by Jews) which the poor 
were forced to pay for any advance 
of money they might need. This 
practical friar prevailed upon sev- 
eral wealthy persons to mass sums 
of money into one fund, out of 
which to lend to the poor at a rea- 
sonable (and in some cases merely 
nominal) rate of interest. Hence 
the distinctive name of Monte di 
Pieta, which means literally moun- 
tain of mercy. The Roman Monte 
was the third institution of the sort 
that was opened. This was in the 
year 1539. It was to lend money 
up to a certain amount without 
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taking interest; above this amount 
for a very small interest. It was to 
take articles on pawn, and give 
the appraised value, less one-third. 
Over $100,000 used, under the pa- 
pal government, to be annually loan- 
ed out on pawns or otherwise with- 
out one cent of interest. This es- 
tablishment occupied a superb pub- 
lic building, and was under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Finance. 
Honest visitors were freely admit- 
ted into every part of it; and we 
have heard many (even hard-fist- 
ed) English and Americans express 
themselves surprised, if not satis- 
fied, with this reasonable and con- 
scientious manner of saving the 
poor from the gripe of usurers 
and pawn-brokers, while imposing 
enough restraint to discourage im- 
providence. No hope was held 
out of indiscriminate relief. Louk- 
ing at the Afonte in an antiquarian 
light, it was a perfect museum of 
modern life, and to go through it 
was as good as visiting a hundred 
consolidated old curiosity-shops. 
Its administration employed, in- 
cluding a detachment of the Swiss 
Guard, one hundred persons. The 
capital, which consisted of every 
kind of property that at various 
periods and from many benefactors 
had come to it, was about three 
million dollars. The most ortho- 
dox political economists acknow- 
ledge that institutions of this sort 
were devised only as a lesser evil; 
and consequently the Roman gov- 
ernment was glad to see the busi- 
ness of the Monte fall away consid- 
erably after the opening of the 
savings-bank in 1836. This was a 
charitable institution, because it 
was governed gratuitously by an 
administration of eleven honest and 
intelligent men, among whom were 
some of the first nobility, who thus 
gave a portion of their time and 
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talents to the poor. The cashier, 
Prince Borghese, gave, besides his 
services, a part of his magnificent 
palace to be turned into offices for 
the business transactions of the 
bank. 

The Apostolic Almonry in the 
Vatican next claimed our attention 
in the quiet days of the Pope. 
From the earliest period the vicars 
of Christ have made it a practice 
to visit in person the poor, and dis- 
tribute alms with their own hands, 
in love and imitation of Him who 
“went about doing good.” As the 
wealth of the church in Rome in- 


creased, it was found necessary for 


the better ordering of things to 
have some administrative assistance 
in the distribution of these private 
charities. §. Conon I., inthe VIIth 
century, employed the arch-priest 
Paschal to dispense the bounty of 
the privy purse; and in the year 
1271 Blessed Gregory X. created 
the perpetual office of grand al- 
moner in the papal court. This 
officer is always an archbishop iz 
partibus, and lives under the same 
roof as the Holy Father, in order 
to be ready at all times to receive 
his commands. Besides the many 
standing largitions issued from the 
Grand Almonry, there were occa- 
sional ones, such as the largess of 
$300 which was distributed in the 
great court-yard of Belvidere on 
each anniversary of the Pope’s 
coronation. This sum was doub- 
led the first year. On each of the 
following civil or religious festivals, 
Christmas, Easter, and Coronation 
day, $165 were divided among a 
certain number of the best-be- 
haved prisoners confined in Rome. 
About $650 a month were paid out 
either.at the word of the sovereign 
or on his order; while a sum of 
$2,000 was annually divided among 
one hundred poor families. 


Be- . 
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sides this, the Grand Almonry sup- 
ported a number of free schools, 
dispensed food and medicines, and 
performed many acts of more se- 
cret charity. A memorial-of the 
earlier personal distribution of alms 
by the popes is retained in the Suc- 
cinctorium, which they wear in sol- 
emn pontificals. It is an ornament 
of silk of the color of the feast, 
fringed with gold, and suspended 
down the left side from the girdle. 
On Good Friday the succinctory is 
not worn, in execration of the evil 
use Judas Iscariot made of the 
purse when he betrayed our Lord 
for thirty pieces of silver. 

Another of the great charities 
of Rome was the Commission of 
Subsidies established by Pope Leo 
XII., in 1826, to give assistance 
and employment to poor but hon- 
est people, willing tohelp themselves 
if they could find the opportunity. 
The wholetendency of Roman char- 
ities under the popes was to frown up- 
on sloth and vagrancy, and encour- 
age self-reliance and mutual support ; 
for S. Paul wrote to the Thessaloni- 
ans (2, iii. 10): “ Ifany man will not 
work, neither let him eat.” The 
commission received a yearly sub- 
sidy from government of $88,500. 
In each of the fourteen rioni or 
wards of the city a physician, sur- 
geon, pharmacist, and midwife ren- 
dered gratuitous services under its 
control. It was by the judicious 
employment of such men, thrown 
on the hands of the commission, 
that within the last thirty years so 
much was done in making excava- 
tions in and about Rome in search 
of antiquities and in studying its 
ancient topography. We have some- 
times heard English and American 
sight-seers make brutal remarks 
about “those dirty, lazy Romans,” 
as they would stop a moment to 
look at some party of these poor 
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fellows takipg their work so easily 
in the Forum, on the Palatine, or else- 
where; but we should rather ap- 
plaud the paternal government 
that refrained from calling poverty 
a crime or driving the poor and 
weak to their work like galley- 
slaves; and while contributing a 
generous support, gave them enough 
to do to save their self-respect. 

No such thing as work-houses, 
in the English sense, have ever 
been maintained where Catholic 
influences have predominated ; and 
for this we may thank God. 

Another category of Roman char- 
ities comprised the confraternities. 
These associations for purposes of 
piety and mutual help convey in 
their name the idea of brotherli- 
ness and union. There were no 
fewer than ninety-one confraterni- 
ties in Rome under the popes. The 
oldest and most famous of these 
was the Annunciation, which was 
founded in 1460 by the Dominican 
Cardinal John ‘Torquemada, in 
Santa Maria-in-Minerva, the head 
church of his order in Rome.* Its 
particular object was to give por- 
tions to poor but virtuous young 
females, that they might either mar- 
ry or enter a religious house if 
they had a vocation. On the 25th 
of March, Lady-day, the pope, car- 
dinals, and prelates, with the rest 
of the court, used to assist at Mass 
in that church, and preside at the 
distribution of dowers which follow- 
ed immediately. The girls were 
always dressed in plain white; such 
as had signified their choice of the 
heavenly Spouse being distinguish- 
ed by a wreath on the head. On 
this occasion the pontiff gave one 
hundred golden scudi, and each 


* A new interest attaches to this church, in the 
eyes of American Catholics, since it has been made 
= —— of the Cardinal-Archbishop of New 

ork, 
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cardinal present gave one, to the 
funds of the confraternity. There 
were fourteen other confraternities 
that had the same object, although 
carried out with less solemnity. In 
this way $42,000 used to be expend- 
ed annually. 

The Confraternity of the Twelve 
Apostles made it a special point to 
find out and relieve in a delicate 
manner those who, having known 
better days, were fallen into reduc- 
ed circumstances. ‘The Confrater- 
nity of Prayer and Death buried 
the dead; and if an accident in 
or about Rome was reported in 
which life was lost, a party was de- 
tailed to go and bring the body 
in decently for Christian burial. 
Sometimes a poor herdsman on the 
Campagna had been gored by an 
ox, or some fellow had been swept 
away and drowned in the Tiber, or 
perhaps a reaper been prostrated 
by the heat; at whatever hour or 
the day or night, and at all seasons, 
a band of this confraternity went 
out, and returned carrying the un- 
fortunate person on a_ stretcher 
upon their shoulders. It must be 
remarked in this connection that 
the members of the confraternity 
always observed the laws concern- 
ing deaths of this kind, not inter- 
fering with, but merely placing 
themselves at the disposal of, the 
officers of justice, to give a body 
burial at their own expense and in 
consecrated ground. The Confra- 
ternity of Pity for Prisoners was 
founded in 1575 by Father John 
Tallier, a French Jesuit. It pro- 
vided religious instruction for pris- 
oners, distributed objects of piety 
among them, looked after their 
families if destitute, and assisted 
them to pay their debts and fines 
ifthey hadany. The Confraternity 
of S. John Baptist was composed 


‘exclusively of Florentines and the 
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descendants of Florentines. Its 
object was to comfort and assist to 
the last, criminals condemned to 
death. As decapitation was the 
mode of judicial punishment, S. 
John Baptist, who was slain by He- 
rod, was their patron, and his head 
on a charger the arms of the con- 
fraternity. Although there were 
so many confraternities and other 
pious associations in Rome, con- 
nected by their object with institu- 
tions of every kind, sanitary, cor- 
rective, etc., they were very careful 
never to interfere with the regula- 
tions of such establishments; and 
consequently, by minding their own 
business, they were not in the way 
of the officials, but, on the contrary, 
were looked upon as valuable as- 
sistants. The Society of S. Vin- 
cent of Paul was started in Rome 
in 1842 by the late venerable Father 
de Ravignan,S.J. It counted twen- 
ty-cight conferences and one thous- 
and active members, clergy and lay- 
men, titled folks and trades-people 
all working harmoniously together. 
About $2,100 was annually dispens- 
ed by the society. ‘The Congrega- 
tion of Ladies was founded in 1853 by 
Monsignor—now Cardinal-—Borro- 
meo to give work, especially needle- 
work, to young women out of em- 
ployment. A great many ecclesias- 
tical vestments were thus made 
under the direction of the ladies, 
and either sent as presents to poor 
missions, or sold, for what they 
would bring, at the annual fair 
held for the purpose of disposing 
of them. 

There were seven public hospi- 
tals in Rome, under the immediate 
direction of a general board of ad- 
ministration composed of twelve 
members, of whom three belonged 
to the clergy and the rest to the 
laity. The oldest, largest, and best- 
appointed institution of this kind 


was Santo Spirito, situgted in the 
Leonine quarter of the city, on the 
border of the Tiber. Its site has 
been occupied by a charitable in- 
stitution ever since A.D. 728; the 
earliest building having been found- 
ed there for his countrymen by 
Ina, King of Wessex. For this rea- 
son the whole pile of buildings is 
called Santo Spirito iz Saxia—i.e., 
in the quarter of the (West) Saxons. 
There are three distinct establish- 
ments under the administration of 
Santo Spirito-—viz., the hospital it- 
self, the Foundling Hospital, and 
the Lunatic Asylum. The first was 
founded by Pope Innocent III. in 
1198, the Saxons having abandoned 
this locality for a more central po- 
sition—the present S. Thomas-of- 
the-English. It has received since 
then many additions, until it has as- 
sumed the enormous proportions 
that wenowadmire. Every improve- 
ment was made to keep pace with 
the advance of hygienic knowledge. 
This hospital was for men only. It 
had 1,616 beds and an annual aver- 
age of 14,000 patients. ‘The wards 
were twelve in number, in which the 
cleanliness was refreshing, the ven- 
tilation excellent, and the water- 
supply pure and abundant. The 
principal parts of the exterior, and 
some of the interior parts of the 
building, were by distinguished 
architects ; while some of the wards 
had their ceilings and upper walls 
painted in fresco with scenes from 
Sacred Scripture, such as the suffer- 
ings of Job and the miraculous cures 
made by our Lord. Not only the 
eye but the ear too of the poor pa- 
tients was pleased ; for three times a 
week they were entertained with 
organ music from a lofty choir 
erected at one end of the largest 
wards. ‘The spiritual care of the 
sick was perfect ; it was impossible 
for any one to die without the rites 
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of the church. In the centre of 
every ward there was a fixed altar, 
upon which Mass was said daily. 
The Confraternity of Santo Spirito, 
composed of clergy and laymen, as- 
sisted the regular ministers of reli- 
gion in attendance day and night. 
These volunteers brought flowers 
to the patients, read to them, pre- 
pared them for confession and other 
sacraments, and disposed them to 
die a good death, besides perform- 
ing for them the most menial ser- 
vices. 

We remember to have read a let- 
ter addressed to the New York Post 
by an eminent Protestant clergyman 
of New York, in which, after de- 
scribing this institution (then under 
papal rule), he said that he could 
not speak too highly of the excel- 
lent attendance the patients receiv- 
ed from the kind-hearted religious 
who were stationed there, and add- 
ed that if ever he had to come to a 
hospital, he hoped it would be 
Santo Spirito. The Foundling Hos- 
pital was opened by Pope Innocent 
IIf.; and the Lunatic Asylum, for 
both sexes, was founded in 1548 by 
three Spaniards, a priest and two 
laymen. It was called the House 
of Our Lady of Mercy. A fine 
garden on the Janiculum Hill was 
attached to it for the recreation of 
the patients. We do not know how 
it is conducted since it has changed 
hands, but formerly it was managed 
on the system of kindness towards 
even the fiercest madmen, using 
only so much restraint as was posi- 
tively necessary. It was then under 
the care of religious. The Hospi- 
tal of the Santissimo Salvatore, near 
St. John of Lateran, was founded 
in 1236 by a Cardinal Colonna. 
It was for women only. Another 
Cardinal Colonna founded the Hos- 
pital of S. James, for incurables, in 
1339. Our Lady of Consolation 
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was a fine hospital near the Forum 
for the maimed. and wounded; while 
San Gallicano, on the other side of 
the river, was for fevers and skin- 
diseases. San Rocco was a small 
lying-in hospital, with accommoda- 
tion for 26 women. It was founded 
at the beginning of the XVIIth 
century by a Cardinal Salviati. 
The most delicate precautions were 
always used there to save any sense 
of honor that might still cling to a 
victim of frailty. Guilt could at 
least blush unnoticed. ‘The Santis- 
sima Trinita was founded by S. 
Philip Neri for convalescents of 
both sexes and for poor pilgrims. 
It could lodge 488 patients, had 
beds for 500 pilgrims, and table- 
room for goo. In the great refec- 
tory of this bu.lding the members 
of the confraternity came on every 
Holy Thursday evening to wash the 
feet of the pilgrims and wait on 
them at table. Of course the two 
sexes were in different parts of the 
building, and each was attended by 
itsown. We remember the delight- 
ful ardor with which the late Car- 
dinal Barnabo on such occasions 
would turn up his sleeves, twitch 
his apron, and, going down on his 
knees, give some poor man’s feet a 
better washing than they had had 
before in a year. There was much 
raising of soap-suds in that wooden 
tub, and a real, earnest kiss on one 
foot when the washing was over. 
The Hospital of S. John Calabyta 
was so called from a Spaniard, the 
founder of the Brothers of Charity 
(commonly called the Benfratelit), 
who attended it. It was opened in 
1581, on the island of the Tiber; 
and by a coincidence then perhaps 
unknown, but since fully brought 
to light, it stood on the very site of 
an asclepium which the priests of Es- 
culapius kept near their god's temple 
two thousand years ago. The Hos- 











pital of Santa Galla was founded in 
1650 by the princely Odescalchi 
family. It gave a night asylum to 
homeless men. There were 224 
beds, distributed through nine 
dormitories. Another night refuge, 
called §. Aloysius, was founded 
about the year 1730 by Father Gal- 
luzzi, a Florentine Jesuit. It is for 
women. Wecan get some idea of 
the great charity such refuges are 
when we know that during the year 
ending December, 1869, no less than 
135,000 persons sought a resting- 
place at night in the station-houses 
of New York. Besides these pub- 
lic hospitals, almost every Catholic 
country had a private national one. 
One of the picturesque and not 
least of the Roman charities used 
to be the daily distribution of food 
at the gates of monasteries, con- 
vents, and nunneries, the portals of 
palaces, and the doors of seminaries, 
colleges, and boarding-schools. 

With all this liberality, there was 
still some room for hand-alms. 
There used to be beggars in Rome; 
assassins have taken their place. 
Under the papal government a limit 
was put to beggary, and we have 
never seen the sturdy beggar who 
figures so maliciously in some Pro- 
testant books about Rome, Beg- 
gary may become an evil; it is not 
acrime. We confess to liking beg- 
gars if they are not too numerous 
and importunate. Few scenes have 
seemed to us more venerable, pic- 
turesque, and Christian than the 
double row of beggars, with their 
sores and crippled limbs, their 
sticks and battered hats and out- 
stretched hands, imploring per 2 
amore di Dio, as we pass between 
them to the church or cemetery or 
other holy place on feast-day after- 
noons in Rome. 

The Hospice of San Michele was 
founded in 1686 by a Cardinal 
VOL. xxll.—18 
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Odescalchi. In this asylum nearly 
800 persons used to be received. 
They were divided into four classes 
—old men, old women, boys, and 
girls. ‘The institution had an an- 
nual endowment of $52,000; but 
some years ago the aged of both 
sexes were removed elsewhere, and 
their part of the building was con- 
verted into a house of correction 
for women and juvenile offenders. 
The hospice, in its strict sense, now 
consists of a House of Industry 
for children of both sexes, and a 
gratuitous school of the industrial 
and fine arts. The carping auther 
of Murray’s Hand-book (1869), al- 
though he acknowledges that this 
school of arts has produced some 
eminent men, says that “the edu- 
cation of the boys might be turned, 
perhaps, to more practically useful 
objects!” As if, forsooth, it were a 
lesser charity, in the great home of 
the arts that Rome is, to help a 
poor lad of talent to become an ar- 
chitect, for instance, than to make 
him a tailor!” The orphan asylum 
of Saint Mary of the Angels was 
near the Baths of Diocletian. The 
boys numbered 450, under the care 
of male religious, and the girls 500, 
under that of female religious. 
The institution received annually 
$38,000 from the Commission of 
Subsidies. In the same quarter of 
the city is the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. It was opened in 1794 by 
Father Silvestri, who had been sent 
to Paris by Pope Pius VI. to re- 
ceive instruction from the celebrat- 
ed Abbé de 1l’Epée in the art of 
teaching this class of unfortunates. 
Visitors to the house are made wel- 
come, and are often invited to test 
the knowledge of the pupils by ask- 
ing them questions on the black- 
board. ‘Ihe first time we called 
there was in 1862, and, having ask- 
ed one of the boys, taken at hazard, 
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who was the first President of the 
United States, we were a little sur- 
prised (having thought to puzzle 
him) to have the correct answer at 
once. The House of Converts 
was an establishment where per- 
sons who wished to become Catho- 
lics were received for a time and 
instructed in the faith. It was 
founded in 1600 by a priest of the 
Oratory. Other interesting hos- 
pices were the Widows’ Home and 
the House for Aged Priests, where 
the veterans of the Roman clergy 
could end their days in honorable 
comfort. A peculiar class of Ro- 
man charities were the conservato- 
ries. They were twenty-three in 
number. Some of them were for 
penance, others for change of life, 
and others again to shield unpro- 
tected virtue. The Infant Asylum 
was a flourishing institution direct- 
ed by female religious. Even fash- 
ion was made to do something for 
it, since a noble lady years ago sug- 
gested that the members of good 
society in Rome should dispense 
with their mutual New Year visits 
on condition of giving three pauls 
(a small sum of money) to the asy- 
lum, and having their names pub- 
lished in the official journal. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith was established at 
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Rome in 1834. No city of the size 
and population of Rome was better 
supplied with free schools of every 
description. The night-schools 
were first opened in 1819. In con- 
nection with studies we should 
mention the liberal presents of 
books, vestments, and liturgical ar. 
ticles made to young missionaries 
by the Propaganda, and the books 
on learned subjects, which, being 
printed at government expense, were 
sold at a reduced price to students 
of every nation on showing a cer- 
tificate from one of their professors. 
It is written (Matthew iv. 4), 
“Man liveth not by bread alone” ; 
and consequently Rome multiplied 
those pious houses of retreat in 
which the soul could rest for a time 
from the cares of life. ‘There were 
five such establishments in the 
city. Another great Roman char- 
ity was the missions preached by 
the Jesuits and Franciscans in and 
around the city, thus bringing the 
truths of the Gospel constantly be- 
fore the people. We have given 
but a brief sketch of our subject. 
It has been treated in a complete 
manner by Cardinal Morichini in a 
new and revised edition of his in- 
teresting work entitled Deg?’ /stitut: 
di Pubblica Carita ed istrusione pri- 
maria é delle prigiont in Roma, 








I. 


WHEN in the long and lonely night 
That brings no slumber to mine eyes, 
Through dark returns the vision bright, 
The face and form that day denies, 
And, like a solitary star 
Revealed above a stormy sea, 
Thy spirit soothes me from afar, 
I mourn thee not, nor weep for thee. 


II. 


And when I watch the dawn afar 
Awake her sleeping sister night, 
And overhead the dying star 
Return into her parent light, 
And in the breaking day discern 
The glimmer of eternity, 
The goal, the peace, for which I yearn, 
I mourn thee not, nor weep for thee. 


III. 


And when the melancholy eve 
Brings back the hour akin to tears, 
And through the twilight I perceive 
The settled, strong, abiding spheres, 
And gently on my heart opprest 
Like dew descending silently, 
There falls a portion of thy rest, 
I mourn thee not, nor weep for thee. 


IV. 


But when once more the stir of life 
Makes all these busy highways loud, 
And fretted by the jarring strife, 
The noisy humors of the crowd, 
The subtle, sweet suggestions born 
Of silence fail, and memory 
Consoles no more, I mourn, I mourn 
That thou art not, and weep for thee. 
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Progress versus Grooves. 


PROGRESS VERSUS GROOVES. 


“ How do you like your new min- 
ister, Mrs. B.?” 

“Very much indeed! He is 
progressive—is not fixed in any of 
the old grooves. His mind does 
not run in those ancient ruts that 
forbid advance and baffle modern 
thought.” 

How strangely this colloquy be- 
tween a Methodist and Congrega- 
tionalist fell upon the Catholic ear 
of their mutual friend! Comment, 
however, was discreetly forborne. 
That friend had learned in the very 
infancy of a Catholic life, begin- 
ning at the mature age of thirty- 
five by the register, the futility of 
controversy, and that the pearls of 
truth are too precious to be care- 
lessly thrown away. Strangely 
enough these expressions affected 
one whose habits. of thought and 
conduct had been silently forming 
in accordance with that life for 
twenty-five years ! 

“Old grooves” indeed! Lucifer 
found them utterly irreconcilable 
with his “advanced ideas” in hea- 
ven. Confessedly, the success of 
his progressive enterprise was not 
encouraging; but the battle and 
its results established his unques- 
tionable claim as captain and lead- 
er of the sons and daughters of 
progress for all time. 

“Modern thought!” So far as 
we can discover, the best it has 
done for its disciples is to prove to 
them beyond a doubt that their 
dear grandpapa of eld was an ape, 
and that they, when they shake off 
this mortal coil, will be gathered to 
their ancestors in common with 
their brethren, the modern mon- 
keys ! 


We, who believe the authentic 
history of the past, can see in this 
boasted new railroad, upon which 
the freight of modern science and 
advanced civilization is borne, a 
pathway as old as the time when 
our dear, credulous old grandmam- 
ma received a morning call in 
Eden from the oldest brother of 
these scientific gentlemen, who con- 
vinced her in the course of their 
pleasant chat that poor deluded 
Adam and herself were fastened in 
the most irrational rut—a perfect 
outrage upon common sense—and 
that a very slight repast upon “ ad- 
vanced ideas” would lift them out 
of it, emancipate thought, and 
make them as “ gods knowing good 
and evil.” 

We all know how well they suc- 
ceeded in their first step on the 
highway of progress. ‘They lost a 
beautiful garden, it is true, of limit- 
ed dimensions, but they gained a 
world of boundless space, and a 
freedom of thought and action 
which was first successfully and 
completely illustrated by their first- 
born son when he murmured, 
“Why?” and killed his brother. 
who was evidently attached to 
grooves. 

They left the heritage thus gain- 
ed to a large proportion of their 
descendants. A minority of them, 
it is true, prefer to “seek out the 
old paths” of obedience to the 
commands of God, “and _ walk 
therein” —to shun the “broad 
road” along which modern civili- 
zation is rolling its countless throngs, 
and to “enter in at the strait 
gate ” which leadeth to life eternal, 
to the great disgust of the disciples 
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of modern thought, who spare no 
effort to prove their exceeding lib- 
erality by persecuting such with 
derision, calumny, chains, impri- 
sonment, and death! 

Thank God this is all they can 
do! Rage they never so furiously, 
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He that sitteth in the heavens laughs 
them toscorn. He will defend and 
preserve his anointed against all the 
combined hosts of Bismarks, kai- 
sers, and robber princes, who illus- 
trate the liberal ideas that govern 
the march of modern civilization. 





TRACES OF AN 


Ir has been said of our energetic 
republic that it had no infancy; 
that it sprang into a vigorous and 
complete existence at a bound. 
However true this may be with re- 
spect to its material structure in 
the hands of the remarkable men 
who first planted colonies on Amer- 
ican soil, there is another view of 
the picture which presents widely 
different features. 

To the eye of the Christian phi- 
losopher the religious and moral as- 
pects of our country to this day 
afford subjects for anything but sat- 
isfactory reflection. 

The pioneers of civilization along 
the northeastern borders of our 
territory were—whatever their pro- 
fessions to the contrary may have 
been—worshippers of material pros- 
perity. The worship of God and 
the claims of religion were indeed 
important and proper in their place 
for a portion of the seventh part 
of each week, but the moment they 
came in conflict with Mammon 
there was little question which 
should yield. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the saints whom the 
Lord had specially chosen, and un- 
to whom “ He had given the earth,” 
should be diverted from their pur- 
suit of the great “ main chance” by 
precepts which were applicable only 
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to ordinary and less favored mor- 
tals. 

Whatever progress the church 
has yet achieved in this region 
is the result of appalling labors 
and sacrifices. The foundation 
was laid in sufferings, fatigues, 
and perils, from the contemplation 
of which the self-indulgent Chris- 
tians of our day would shrink 
aghast; laid long before the so- 
called Pilgrim fathers landed at 
Plymouth, while the savage still 
roamed through the unbroken for- 
ests of New England, and disputed 
dominion with wild beasts hardly 
more dangerous than himself to 
the messengers of the Gospel of 
peace. Amid the wonderful beauty 
and variety of the panorama which 
her mountains, lakes, and valleys 
unfold to the tourists and pleasure- 
seekers of to-day, there is scarcely 
a scene that has not been traversed 
in weariness, in hunger, and cold by 
those dauntless servants of God 
who first proclaimed the tidings of 
salvation to the wild children of 
the forest. 

Futile, and even foolish, as the 
toils of these early fathers may ap- 
pear to the materialist and utilita- 
tian of this day, because of their 
tardy and apparently inadequate 
fruits, the designs of Heaven have 
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not been frustrated, and its light re- 
veals a very different history. We 
read therein how He who causes 
“the weak and foolish things of 
this world to confound the wise” 
and to proclaim his praise, sent 
his ‘ministering angels to hover over 
the pathway moistened with the 
tears and blood of his servants, to 
note each footprint through the 
dreary wilderness, to gather the in- 
cense of each prayer, and to mark 
each’ pain and peril of their sacri- 
ficial march for record in the ar- 
chives of eternity, as an earnest for 
future good to those regions, and 
as enduring testimony before the 
high court of heaven to their fit- 
ness for the crown—far surpassing 
in glory all earthly crowns—which 
they won by their burning zeal and 
unwavering patience. 

Nor were their efforts in the field 
of their earthly labors so vain as 
some of our modern historians 
would have us suppose. Prayer 
and exertion in the service of God 
are never fruitless. If it is true— 
as the great Champlain was wont 
to say—* that one soul gained for 
heaven was of more value than the 
conquest of an empire for France,” 
they gained from the roving tribes 
of the desert many sincere and stead- 
fast adherents to the faith—whose 
names are recorded in the book 
of life—and scattered benedictions 
along their painful pathway which 
have shed their beneficent influen- 
ces over the scenes they traversed 
down to the present day. We 
hope to illustrate and sustain this 
assertion in the following sketch, 
drawn from our memory, of tradi- 
tions—preserved among the Indians 
of St. Regis—to which we listened 
many years ago. 

Scattered along the southern 
shores of te St. Lawrence, from 
the foot of Lake Ontario to the vil- 
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lage of St. Regis—while St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., was yet for 
the most part covered with primi- 
tive forests—were many encamp- 
ments of these Indians. ‘That 
whole region abounded in game 
and furnished favorite hunting- 
grounds, to which they claimed a 
right in connection with their spe- 
cial reservation in the more imme- 
diate neighborhood 7 St. Regis. 
At each of these encampments an 
aged Indian was sure to be found, 
who, without the title of chief, was 
a kind of patriarch among his 
younger brethren, exercised great 
influence in’ their affairs, and was 
treated with profound respect by 
them. He was their umpire in all 
disputes, their adviser in doubtful 
matters, and the “leader of prayer’’ 
in his lodge—always the largest and 
most commodious of the wigwams, 
and the one in which they assem- 
bled for their devotions. 

One of the oldest of these sages 
—called “Captain Simon”—must 
have been much more than a hun- 
dred years of age, judging from the 
dates of events of which he retain- 
ed a distinct remembrance as an 
eye-witness, and which occurred in 
the course of the French and In- 
dian wars, Over a century previous 
to the time when we listened to his 
recital. His head was an _ inex- 
haustible store-house of traditions 
and legends, many of them relating 
to the discovery and settlement of 
Canada and the labors of the first 
missionaries. He was very fond 
of young people, and, gathering 
the children of the white settlers 
around him, he would hold them 
spell-bound for hours while he re- 
lated stories of those early days in 
his peculiarly impressive and figu- 
rative language. He claimed that 
his grandfather was one of the 
party who accompanied Champlain 
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on his first voyage through the lake 
which bears his name, and that he 
afterwards acted as guide and in- 
terpreter to the first priest who vis- 
ited the valley of Lake Champlain, 
Wher he heard that we were from 
Vermont, he asked for a piece of 
chalk, and, marking on the floor an 
outline of the lake and the course 
of the Richelieu River, he pro- 
ceeded to narrate the voyage of 
Champlain and his party in the 
summer of 1609. 

Embosomed within the placid 
waters of Lake Champlain, near its 
northern extremity, is a lovely is- 
land, of which Vermonters boast as 
the “ Gem of the Lake,” so remark- 
able is it for beauty and fertility. 
Here the party landed, and Cham- 
plain, erecting a cross, claimed the 
lake—to which he gave his own 
name—its islands and shores, for 
France and for Christianity. Half 
a century later one La Motte built 
a fort upon this island, which he 
named St. Anne, giving the island 
his own name; and it is called the 
Isle La Motte to this day. 

Champlain explored the lake as 
far as Crown Point, where they en- 
countered and defeated a band of 
Iroquois Indians; but not deeming 
it wise to adventure further at that 
time so near such powerful foes, 
they returned down the lake with- 
out delay. This encounter was 
the first act of that savage drama 
which so long desolated New 
France, and threatened it with en- 
tire destruction. 

Six years later, in the summer 
of 1615, another party landed on 
the Isle La Motte. It was made 
up of a missionary of the Recollect 
Order and his escort of Indians in 
two bark canoes. ‘The grandfather 
of our narrator was one of these. 
They remained a day or two on 
the island, and the missionary of- 


fered the Christian sacrifice for the 
first time within the territory now 
embraced by the State of Ver- 
mont,* 

The object of his journey was to 
visit scattered bands of hunters who 
were encamped along the eastern 
shore of the lake and its vicinity, 
at different points in the valley of 
Lake Champlain. 

Leaving the Isle La Motte, they 
steered for the mouth of the Missis- 
que River, which they navigated 
up to the first falls, where the vil- 
lage of Swanton now stands. Here 
they found a flourishing encamp- 
ment, and remained some days for 
the purpose of instructing the In- 
dians in the truths of Christianity. 
The missionary found that some 
dim reports of the Christian teach- 
ers had preceded him, and prepar- 
ed the way for his work, the suc- 
cess of which encouraged and con- 
soled him, 

From that place they proceeded 
on foot for some miles to the base 
of a line of hills, sketched by the 
narrator, and corresponding to 
those east of St. Alban’s. Here 
they also remained several days, 
the reverend father toiling early 
and late in the duties of his voca- 
tion. He was now surrounded by 
a crowd of eager listeners; for not 
only did his former audience ac- 
company him, but a goodly number 
from the surrounding hills and 
from Bellamaqueau and Maquam 
Bays—distant three and five miles 
respectively—flocked to hear his 
instructions and to be taught “ The 
Prayer” revealed to them by the 
Great Spirit through his servant. 

Here they brought to him also 


* There is a vague tradition among the. Penob- 
scot Indians in Maine that a Jesuit father crosse:] 
from the head-waters cf the Kennebec to the valley 
of the Passumpsic, east of the Green Mour‘aios, 
at an earlier date, 
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the beautiful Indian maiden, of 
whom her race cherish the legend 
that her declining health led her 
people to bring her to these hills, 
hoping the change from the low 
lands and damp atmosphere of her 
home to the bracing mountain air 
might prove beneficial. Instead 
of finding relief, she only declined 
the more rapidly, so that she was 
soon unable to be carried back. 
She, too, had heard whispers of 
holy men who had come to teach 
her race the path of heaven, and 
wistfully she had sighed daily, as 
she repeated the yearning aspira- 
tion: “ Oh! if the Great Spirit would 
but let me see and listen to his 
messenger, I could die in peace!” 

The Indians, to this day, tell with 
what joy she listened to his words ; 
how eagerly she prayed that she 
might receive the regenerating wa- 
ters; how, when they were poured 
upon her head, her countenance be- 
came bright with the light of hea- 
ven; and how her departure soon 
after was full of joy and peace. Her 
burial-place was made on one of 
those eastern hills. It was the first 
Christian burial for one of her race 
in Vermont, and her people thought 
her intercessions would not fail to 
bring down blessings upon all that 
region. 

Pursuing their journey by the 
trail of those who had preceded 
them through the dense wilderness 
—for our aborigines were skilled 
in tracing lines of communication 
between their different camps with 
extreme directness by aid of their 
close observations of nature—the 
party arrived at another camp on 
the bank of a river discovered by 
Champlain, and named by him the 
Lamoille. 

At this place an Indian youth 
came to the missionary in great dis- 
tress. His young squaw was lying 
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at the point of death, and the medi- 
cine men and women could do no- 
thing more for her. Would not 
“The Prayer” restore her? Oh! 
if it would give her back to him, he, 
with all his family, would gratefully 
embrace it! ‘The reverend father 
went to her, and, when he found she 
desired it, baptized her and her 
new-born infant in preparation for 
the death which seemed inevitable. 
Contrary to all expectation, she re- 
covered. Her husband and _ his 
family, together with her father’s 
family, afterwards became joyful 
believers. 

After some days the Indians of 
that place accompanied the party 
in canoes to the lake and along its 
shores to the mouth of the Winoo- 
ski River, which they ascended as 
far as the first falls. Here they re- 
mained many days, during which 
time the missionary visited the pre- 
sent site of Burlington, and held 
two missions there—one at a camp 
on the summit of a hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Winooski as it 
approaches the lake, and one near 
the lake shore. 

If Vermonters who are familiar 
with the magnificent scenery which 
surrounds the “queen city” of 
their State never visit the place 
without being filled with new admi- 
ration at the infinite variety and 
beauty of the pictures it unfolds 
from every changing point of view, 
we may imagine how strangers must 
be impressed who gaze upon them 
for the first time. Not less pictur- 
esque, and if possible even more 
striking, were its features when, 
crowned by luxuriant native forests 
and fanned by gentle breezes from 
the lake, it reposed within the em- 
brace of that glorious amphitheatre 
of hills, in the undisturbed tran- 
quillity of nature. It was not 
strange that the natives were drawn 
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by its unparalleled attractions tocon- 
gregate there in such numbers as to 
require from their reverend visitor 
a longer time than he gave to any 
other place in this series of missions. 

In the course of three months 
the party had traversed the vastern 
border of the lake to the last en- 
campment near its southern ex- 
tremity. ‘This was merely a sum- 
mer camp, as the vicinity of the 
Iroquois made it unsafe to remain 
there longer than through that 
portion of the season when the Mo- 
hawks and their confederates were 
too busy with their own pursuits 
among the hills of the Adirondacks 
to give much heed to their neigh- 
bors. At the close of the mis- 
sion this camp was broken up for 
that season, and its occupants join- 
ed the reverend father and his par- 
ty in canoes as far as the mouth of 
the Winooski River, whence men 
were sent to convey them to the 
starting-point at Swanton, where 
their own canoes were left. 

On their way thither they linger- 
ed for some days on Grand Isle, 
then, as now, a vision of loveliness 
to alladmirers of the beautiful, and 
a favorite annual resort of the na- 
tives for the period during which 
they were safe from the attacks of 
their merciless foes. 

At every mission thus opened the 
missionary promised to return him- 
self, or send one of his associates, 
to renew his instructions and min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of his 
converts. ‘This promise was fulfill- 
ed as far as the limited number of 
laborers in this vineyard permitted. 
The brave and untiring sons of 
Loyola afterwards entered the field, 
and proved worthy successors of 
the zealous Recollects who first 
announced the Gospel message in 
those wilds 
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Our Indian narrator, when he 
had finished his recital of mission- 
ary labors in this and other. regions, 
would always add with marked em- 
phasis: “ And it is firmly believed 
by our people, among all their 
tribes, that upon every spot where 
the Christian sacrifice was first 
offered a Catholic church will one 
day be placed.” 

There seemed to his Protestant 
listeners but slight probability of 
this prediction ever being fulfilled 
in Vermont—settled for the most 
part by the straitest sect of the 
Puritans—as there was not then, 
or until twenty years from that 
time, a Catholic priest or church 
in the State. Yet at this writing— 
and the fact has presented itself 
before us with startling effect 
while tracing these imperfect rem- 
iniscences—there is at every point 
indicated in his narrative a fine 
church, and in many places flour- 
ishing Catholic schools. 

The labors of an eminent servant 
of God—to whom Vermont cannot 
be too grateful—have been partic- 
ularly blessed on the Isle La Motte, 
where the banner of the cross was 
first unfurled within her territory. 
A beautiful church has been erect- 
ed there with a thriving congrega- 
tion and school. 

Much as remains to be accom- 
plished in this field, wlien we reflect 
upon all that has been done since 
the first quarter of this XIXth cen- 
tury, we can see great cause for 
encouragement and gratitude to Al- 
mighty God, who has not withheld 
his blessing from the work of 
his servants of the earliest and the 
latest times. “ Going on their way, 
they went and wept, scattering the 
seed,” the fruits of which we are 
now gathering into sheaves with 
great joy. 
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FINDING A LOST CHURCH. 


THE present age is pre-eminently 
one of discovery. In spite of the 
wise man’s saying, “ Nothing un- 
der the sun is new,” mankind, wiser 
in its own conceit than the wise 
man, insists upon the newness of its 
every production. In Rome a dif- 
ferent spirit prevails. While the 
new is not entirely neglected, the 
great delight of many Romans is to 
find something old—the older the 
better. They live so much in the 
past that they follow with an eager 
interest thé various steps taken to 
enlighten them on the lives and 
deeds of the men of old, their an- 
cestors on the soil and in the faith 
which they profess. 

Foremost in the pursuit and dis- 
covery of Christian antiquities 
stands the Commendatore de Rossi. 
It has been said that poets are born, 
not made: De Rossi’s ability as a 
Christian archeologist seems to be 
more the gift of nature than the 
result of study. With unwearied 
industry, with profound knowledge, 
with an almost unerring judgment, 
he finds out and illustrates the re- 
mains of Christian antiquity scat- 
tered around Rome—not on the 
surface, but in the deeps of the 
earth. The latest and one of the 
most important discoveries he has 
made forms the subject of the pre- 
sent paper. 

‘Tor Marancia is a name not much 
known out of Rome, yet it desig- 
nates a place which was of some 
importance in its day. The travel- 
ler who contemplates the works of 
ancient art collected in the Vatican 
Museum cannot fail to be interest- 
ed in two very beautiful black and 
white mosaics which form the floor 


of the gallery known as the Braccio 
Nuovo” Mythological fables and 
Homeric legends are represented 
in these pavements, and they come 
from Tor Marancia. In the Gal- 
lery of the Candelabra, and in the 
library of the same museum, a col- 
lection of frescos, busts, statues, and 
mosaics of excellent workmanship 
and of great interest, likewise dis- 
covered at Tor Marancia, are ex- 
hibited. All these objects were 
found at that place in the course 
of excavations made there in the 
reign of Pope Pius VI. In ancient 
times a villa stood at Tor Marancia, 
of which these formed the decora- 
tions. 

At this spot also is found the en- 
trance to a very extensive cata- 
comb which contains three floors, 
and diverges in long, winding ways 
under the soil of tne Campagna. 
The catacomb has been called by 
the name of S. Domitilla, on evi- 
dence found during the excavations 
made there. ‘This lady was a 
member of the Flavian family, which 
gave three occupants to the impe- 
rial throne — Vespasian, ‘Titus, and 
Domitian. It is a well-known fact 
that those early Christians who 
were blessed with wealth were in 
the habit of interring the bodies of 
their brethren, of saints, and of mar- 
tyrs within the enclosure of their 
villas.- Such villas were situated 
outside the limits of the city; and 
hence we find the entrance to every 
catacomb beyond the city walls, 
with the solitary exception of the 
catacomb or grottos of the Vati- 
can, and the entrances to all of 
them are found in sites ascertained 
to have been the property of Chris- 
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tians. It might be easy to multi- 
ply instances of this, taking the 
facts from the Acts of the Martyrs, 
wherein the places of sepulture are 
indicated, and the ‘names of those 
who bestowed the last rites upon 
the dead recorded. 

Domitilla, or Flavia Domitilla, 
as she is sometimes termed, was a 
niece of the consul Flavius Clemens, 
who was cousin of the Emperor 
Domitian. She was a Christian, 
having been baptized by S. Peter; 
and, after a) life spent in charitable 
works, amongst which was the bu- 
tial of the martyrs “in a catacomb 
near the Ardeatine Way,” the same 
of which we write, she also suffered 
martyrdom. Her two servants, 
Nereus and Achilleus, were put to 
death previously, and their bodies 
were placed in this catacomb by 
Domitilla. 

In 1854, while De Rossi was pur- 
suing his researches in the catacomb 
of S. Domitilla, he came upon the 
foundations of a building which 
pierced the second floor of the sub- 
terranean cemetery. ‘This was a 
most unusual occurrence, and the 
eminent archeologist eagerly fol- 
lowed up his discovery. He found 
a marble slab which recorded the 
giving up of a space for burial “ Ex 
indulgentia Flaviz Domitille ”"—a 
confirmation of the proprietorship 
of the place. 

De Rossi naturally concluded 
that the building thus incorporated 
in the Christian cemetery was of 
great importance. ‘The /ocu/i, or 
resting-places of the dead, were 
very large, which indicates great 
antiquity ; the inscriptions likewise 
were of a very early date; and sar- 
cophagi adorned with lions’ heads, 
marble columns overturned, and 
other ‘signs, led the discoverer to 
the conclusion that he had come 
upon the foundations of a church 
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constructed within this cemetery. 
In the course of his excavations he 
had penetrated into the open air, 
and found himself in a hollow de- 
pression formed by the falling in 
of the surface. Amongst other ob- 
jects discovered were four marble 
slabs containing epitaphs furnished 
with consular dates of the years 
335, 380, 399, and 406; and also a 
form of contract by which the right 
of burial in the edifice was sold. 
The proprietor of the land above 
the cemetery opposed the continu- 
ance of the excavations, and the 
discoverer, obliged to withdraw, 
covered up the materials already 
found with earth, and turned his 
attention to other recently-discov- 
ered objects in another place. 
‘Twenty years after, in 1874, Mon- 
signor de Merode purchased the 
land overlying the catacomb and 
church, and the excavations were 
again undertaken under most favora- 
ble circumstances. In vain did the 
Commission of Sacred Archeology, 
under De Rossi’s guidance, seek 
for the four marble columns and 
the two beautiful sarcophagi that 
had been seen there twenty years 
before. The proprietor is sup- 
posed to have carried them away. 
ut they found instead the floor of 
the church or basilica, with its 
three naves, the bases of the four 
columns, the apse, the place where 
the altar stood, and the space occu- 
pied by the episcopal chair behind 
the altar. ‘The basilica is as large 
as that of San Lorenzo beyond the 
walls. ‘The left aisle is sixty feet 
long by thirteen broad; the central 
nave is twenty-four feet broad ; and 
the right aisle, which is not yet en- 
tirely unearthed, is considered to 
be of the same breadth as the first 
mentioned; the greatest depth of 
the apse is fifteen feet. “ ‘The 
church,” says De Rossi, “is of 
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gigantic proportions for an edifice 
constructed in the bowels of the 
earth and at the deep level of the 
second floor of a subterranean 
cemetery.” 

Here, then, was a basilica or 
church discovered in the midst of 
a catacomb. That the latter be- 
longed to Flavia Domitilla was 
well known ; and yet another proof, 
which illustrates archeological dif- 
ficulties and the method of over- 
coming them, was found here. It 
was a broken slab of marble con- 
taining a portion of an inscription: 

oo... RVM 
: ... ORVM 

(*) 

and having the image of an anchor 
at the point (*). It was concluded 
that the anchor was placed at an 
equal distance from both ends of 
the inscription, and the discoverer, 
with the knowledge he already has 
of the place, supplied the letters 
which he considered wanting to 
the completion of the inscription, 
and thus produced the words, 


SEPVL''RVM 
FLAVIORVM 
- 


(sepulchre of the Flavii). This 
reading is very probably the right 
one, and its probability is greatly 
strengthened by the position of 
the anchor, since the full inscrip- 
tion, as here shown, leaves that 
sign still in the centre. 

But to find the name borne by 
these ruins when the building of 
which they are the sole remnants 
was fresh and new presented a 
task to their discoverer. It was ne- 
cessary to seek in ancient works— 
pontificial books and codices—for 
some account of a basilica on the 
Ardeatine Way. In the life of S. 
Gregory the Great it is related that 
this pontiff delivered one of his 
homilies “in the cemetery of S. 
Domitilla on the Ardeatine Way, at 
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the Church of S. Petronilla.” The 
pontifical books and codices, al- 
though they differ in details—some 
saying in the cemetery of Domitilla, 
and others in that of Nereus and 
Archilleus, which is the same place 
under another name—agree in the 
principal fact. On the small rem- 
nant of plaster remaining on the 
wall of the apse an unskilled hand 
had traced a graffito, or drawing 
scratched on the plaster with a 
pointed instrument, somewhat re- 
sembling those found on the walls 
of Pompeii. Thisgrafito represents 
a bishop, vested in episcopal robes, 
seated in a chair, in the act of 
delivering a discourse. This rude 
sketch of a bishop so eccupied, tak- 
en in conjunction with the fact 
that S. Gregory did here deliver 
one of his homilies, is a link in 
the chain of evidence which iden- 
tifies the ruin with the ancient ba- 
silica of S. Petronilla. 

But a still more convincing testi- 
mony was forthcoming. A large 
fragment of marble, containing a 
portion of what appeared to have 
been a long inscription, was found 
in the apse. There were but few 
complete words in this fragment, 
and these were chiefly the termina- 
tion of lines in what seemed to have 
been a metrical composition. Odd 
words, selected at random from a 
poem, standing alone, devoid of 
preceding or succeeding words, 
might not seem to furnish very rich 
materials even to an archeologist. 
These wandering words were, how- 
ever, recognized to be the terminal 
words of a poem or eulogium writ- 
ten by Pope Damasus in honor of 
the martyrs Nereus and Achilleus. 
Now the connection between this 
metrical eulogium and the basilica 
was to be sought for. In the Ein- 
siedeln Codex the place where this 
poem was to be seen is stated to 
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have been the sepulchre of SS. 
Nereus and Achilleus, on the Ap- 
pian Way, at S. Petronilla. The 
poem, or rather this fragment of it, 
being found at this sepulchre, it 
was natural to conclude that the 
church was that of S. Petronilla. 
The Appian Way is the great high- 
road from which the Ardeatine Way 
branches off near this spot. 

Again, the basilica of S. Petro- 
nilla was frequented by pilgrims 
from many nations in the VIIth 
century. Among these were Gauls, 
Germars, and Britons. In their 
itineraries of the martyrs’ sepulchres 
in Rome, and in the collection of 
the metrical epigraphs written at 
these places, it is proved that the 
original name of this church was 
that of S. Petronilla. “ Near the 
Ardeatine Way is the Church of S. 
Petronilla,” say these old doc- 
uments, and they likewise inform 
us that S. Nereus and S. Achilleus 
and S. Petronilla herself are buried 
there: “ Juxta viam Ardeatinam 
ecclesia est S. Petronille; ibi 
quoque S. Nereus et S. Achilleus 
sunt et ipsa Petronilla sepulti.” 

A second fragment of the slab 
containing the metrical composition 
of Pope Damasus has since been 
found, and this goes to confirm the 
testimony furnished by the former 
fragment.- In the following copy 
of the inscription the capital letters 
on the right-hand side are those on 
the fragment first discovered ; those 
on the left belong to the recently- 
discovered portion : 


“Nereus eT Acuittevs MARtyres, 


‘* Militia nomen dederant sevumQ gerebant 
Officium pariter spectantes jussA TY Ranni 
Preceptis pulsante metu serviRE PA Rati 
Mira fides rerum subito pssueRE FVRORem 
COnversi fugiunt ducis impia castrA RELIN- 
QVVNT 

PROiiciunt clypeos faleras teIAQ. CRVENTA 

CONFEssi gaudent Christi portaRE TRIVM- 
FOS 

CREDITe per Damasum possit quid GLORIA 
CHRISTI.” 
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The date of the church was like- 
wise ascertained. It is known that 
Pope Damasus, the great preserver 
of the martyrs’ graves, would never 
allow the Christian cemeteries to be 
disturbed for the purpose of build- 
ing a church therein; and although 
he himself strongly desired that his 
remains should repose in one of 
these sacred pleces by the side of 
his predecessors, he abandoned 
this desire rather than remove the 
sacred ashes of the dead. It may 
naturally be concluded, then, that 
this church was built after his day 
—he died in 384—as were the 
churches of S. Agnes, S. Lawrence, 
and S. Alexander, all of which are 
beyond the city walls and built in 
catacombs. The catacombs under 
the Church of S. Petronilla showed 
an inscription bearing the date of 
390, and in the church itself a mon- 
umental slab with the date of 395 
has been found. It is thus almost 
certain that between the highest 
date found wuder, and the lowest 
date found 7”, the church—that is, 
between the years 390 and 395—the 
basilica of S. Petronilla was con- 
structed. 

For about three centuries and a 
half this church was well frequent- 
ed. We have records of gifts sent 
to it, precious vestments, etc., by 
Pope Gregory III., who reigned 
from 715 to 741. But in 755 the 
Longobards came down upon 
Rome; they desecrated the church- 
es and cemeteries around the city, 
and then began the siege of Rome. 
After peace was made, the pontiff 
of the period, Paul I., transferred 
the relics and remains of the saints 
to safer custody, and the Church 
of S. Petronilla became deserted. 
From unmistakable signs it seems 
that this desertion was conducted in 
a most regular manner, and that it 
was closed and despoiled of its pre- 
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cious objects. The door which en- 
tered the left aisle was found walled 
up; the altar, the seats of the choir, 
the episcopal chair, and the am- 
bons or marble pulpits were all 
removed and transported  else- 
where. The floor of the church, so 
far below the level of the surround- 
ing soil, formed a resting-place for 
the water which drained through 
the neighboring lands after rains 
had fallen, and this undoubtedly 
formed the strongest reason for the 
abandonment of S. Petronilla. No- 
thing was left in it but sarcoph- 
agi and sepulchres, the pavements 
with their marble epitaphs—so val- 
uable to-day in revealing, history— 
some columns with their beautiful- 
ly-carved capitals, which time or 
an earthquake has overturned and 
hidden within the dark bosom of 
the earth for more than a thousand 
years. 

The hundred pilgrims wio came 
from America, with a hundred new- 
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found friends, assembled on the 
14th of June, 1874, to pray in that 
disentombed old church. They 
had come from a world unknown 
and undreamt of by the pilgrims 
who had formerly knelt within 
these walls; and as they looked 
around on the wide and desolate 
Campagna, and on the monument 
of Cecilia Metella shining in the 
distance white and perfect, in spite 
of the nineteen centuries that have 
passed away since it received its 
inmate, and at the blue, changeless 
sky overhead, and then turned 
their eyes upon the church, decorat- 
ed that morning with festoons of 
green branches and gay flowers, 
the same as it may have been on 
other festive occasions a thousand 
years ago, they may have felt that 
time has effected almost as little 
change in the works of man as in 
those of nature, and that all things 
in Rome partake of Rome's eter- 
nity- 
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Le Cute CATHOLIQUE ou ExXposITION 
DE LA Fol DE L’EGLIsE ROMAINE SUR LE 
CULTE DU AUX SAINTS ET A LEURS 
RELIQUES, A LA BIENHEUREUSE VIERGE 
MARIE, AUX IMAGES, etc., en réponse 
aux objections du Protestantisme, sui- 
vie d’une dissertation historique et 
critique sur le celibat du clergé. Par 
l'Abbé Louis-Nazaire Bégin, Docteur 
en Théologie, Professor 4 la Faculté 
de Théologie de l'Université Laval. 
Quebec: Typographie d’Augustin Cote 
et Cie. 1875. 

Le Culte Catholique is another valuable 
addition to controversial literature, by 
the author of Zhe Bible and the Rule of 
Faith. 

It is true that the days of controversy 
seem to be drawing to a close. The 
Greek schism stil! holds itself aloof in 
sullen isolation ; but the controversy is 
exhausted, and all that is left of a church 
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has become the mere unfruitful appanage 
of a northern despotism. 

As to Protestantism, it never had any 
positive existence as aconfession. Three 
hundred years have exhausted its theo 
logical pretensions. Asa religion it has 
ceased to exist, and it lies buried beneath 
the weight of its own negations. The 
only formidable enemies of the church 
now are the disowners both of Christ and 
God, and they seek her destruction be- 
cause they know that she alone offers an 
insuperatle obstacle to the universal 
atheism which they hope to bring about. 

Under such circumstances works like 
Dr. Bégin’s are chiefly useful for the in- 
formation of Catholics, and for the sup- 
port they render to their faith. 

Le Culte Catholique is, the writer tells us, 
“an exposition of the faith of the Roman 
Church in the matters of the worship of 
the saints and of their relics, of the bless- 
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ed Virgin Mary, of images, etc., in reply 
to the objections of Protestantism, fol- 
lowed by a historical and critical disser- 
tation on the celibacy of the clergy.” 
On these trite subjects little that is new 
ean be said. But the work before us is 
a terse and lucid summary of Catholic 
teaching on the above points. 

It is the object of the society of Freema- 
sons to effect the universal deification, the 
rejection, that is, of the belief in any exist- 
ence higher than the human being, and in 
any superiority of one man over another. 
For this they find it convenient to sup- 
port the foolish Protestant objection to a 
splendid ritual and costly churches, on 
the ground that “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spiritand in truth.” Dr, Bégin quotes 
the following telling passage from a con- 
temporary writer in answer to this frivo- 
lous objection : 

“*T know the old tirades about the tem- 
ple of nature. No doubt the starry vault 
of heaven is a sublime dome; but no 
worship exists which is celebrated in the 
open air. A special place of meeting is 
required for collective adoration, because 
our religious sociability urges us to gath- 
cr together for prayer, as it were to make 
a common stock of our joys and griefs, 
Besides, should the time come when we 
shall have nothing but the cupola of 
heaven to shelter our religious assem- 
blies, it would require a considerable 
amount of courage to betake ourselves 
thither, especially in winter. And the 
philosophers who find cur cathedrals so 
damp would not be the most intrepid 
against the inclemency of the sanctuary 
of nature. Thus do great errors touch 
on the ridiculous. Reasoning begins 
their refutation ; a smile ends it.” 

The second chapter is an admirable ex- 
position of the special worship (AyJerdu- 
lia) paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary, in 
the course of which he shows triumph- 
antly that the definition of her Immacu- 
lute Conception was no new doctrine, but 
a mere definite and dogmatic statement 
of a doctrine which had been all along 
held implicitly in the church. The fol- 
lowing simile, illustrative of this argu- 
ment, appears to us to be worth quoting: 
“Modern science, which is daily making 
such extraordinary progress, discovers, 
ever and anon, fresh stars, which seem to 
float in the most distant depths of space, 
which become more bright as they are 
more attentively observed, and which end 
by becoming stars of continually-increas- 
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ing splendor. These stars are not of re- 
cent date; they are not new; they are 
only perceived. Something analogous 
takes place in the heavens of the church 
on the subject of certain truths of our 
faith. Their light reveals itself and de- 
velops by degrees. Sometimes the shock 
of controversy illuminates them. Then 
comes a definition to invest them with 
fresh splendor. But in receiving this 
supplement of light, destined to make 
them better understood by the faithful, 
they lose nothing of their proper nature ; 
their essence is not in the slightest degree 
changed; only our minds appropriate 
them with more facility.” 


FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN OF THE VIs- 
ITATION ; or, Lives of Several Religious 
of that Order. Translated from the 
French. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 
1875. 

To those who have attempted to form 
an adequate conception of the charitable 
and ascetic spirit, the simple record of 
these saintly lives must have a wonderful 
fascination. To those, even, who are 
wholly absorbed in a life of pleasure it 
will at least possess the merit of a new 
sensation, if they can forget the silent re- 
proof which such examples convey. 

It affords matter of encouragement in 
these days of combined luxury and desti- 
tution to look over the history of those— 
many of whom were delicately reare¢c— 
who left all for God, content to do what- 
soever he appointed them to do, and to 
submit to extraordinary mortifications 
for his sake. The work embraces six 
bricf biographies of Visitation Nuns emi- 
nent for their self-sacrificing labors for 
the moral and intellectual education of 
their charges, and in other good and 
charitable offices. Their names, even, 
may be quite new to English-speaking 
readers, but that fact is all the more in 
keeping with their hidden lives. We have 
said enough to indicate the general char- 
acter of the volume. 


Joun Dorrien: A_ novel. 
. Kavanagh. New York: 

& Co. 1875. 

The writer succeeds, in the very open- 
ing chapter, in so portraying the charac- 
ter of a child as to make it a living 
breathing reality to the reader. The story 
of his humble life in childhood and his 
struggles and trials in later years is told 
without any attempt at fine writing—in- 
deed, all the characters are simply and 
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well drawn, and retain their individuality 
to the end. The heroine, neglected in 
childhood, and without any guide in mat- 
ters of faith, is easily persuaded by a 
suitor that religion is contrary to reason; 
and thus, left to her own unaided judg- 
ment, and notwithstanding her innate love 
of truth, soon finds herself entangled in a 
web of deceit and hypocrisy. She only 
escapes the unhappiness which such a 
course entails by forsaking it. 

The moral of the tale (if that is not an 
obsolete term) is what the reader would 
naturally infer—the necessity of early re- 
Jigious instruction, and the advantage, 
even in this life, of a belief in revealed 
truth. We are glad to note the absence 
of the faults which disfigure much of the 
imaginative literature of the day, not ex- 
cepting, we are sorry to say, that which 
emanates from the writer’s own sex. We 
see no attempt to give false views of life, 
or to undermine the moral and religious 
principles of the reader; on the contrary, 
there is reason to infer much that is posi- 
tively good. though not so definitely 
stated as we should have liked. 


Tue BrIB_Le Anp 
By the 


THE RULE OF 
Abbé Louis-Nazaire 


Fairu. 
Bégin, 


Doctor of Theology, Theological Pro- 


fessor in the University of Laval. 

Translated from the French by G. M. 

Ward [Mrs. Pennée]. 

Protestantism is well-nigh defunct. It 
isin its last throes. It has not sufficient 
vitality left to care for its own doctrines, 
such as they are. As a religion it has 
almost ceased to exist. Disobedience to 
the faith has been succeeded by indiffer- 
ence; indifference by the hatred of Christ. 
Its rickety old doctrines, whose folly has 
been exposed over and over again thou- 
sands of times, have quietly tumbled out 
of existence. Protestants themselves 
have almost forgotten them, and certainly 
do not care enough about them to defend 
them. Paganism has returned—pagan- 
ism in its last stage of sceptical develop- 
ment. We have to contend now for the 
divinity of Christ and the existence of a 
God. The Bible and the rule of faith: are 
up amongst the lumber. 

Yet it may be—as the writer of this 
work asserts ; we much doubt it, however 
—that there are still “ many poor souls in 
the bosom of Protestantism a prey to the 
anguish of doubt.” To such the Abbé Bé- 
gin’s treatise on the rule of faith may be 
of the utmost service. The argument is 
extremely terse and lucid. In short, were 
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the minds of Protestant fanatics open to 
reason, it could not fail to convince them 
of the unreasoning folly of their notions 
about the Bible being the one only rule of 
faith. 

The first part of this work treats of the 
rule of faith in general, and proves, 
amongst other things, that such a rule 
must be sure, efficient, and perpetual to 
put an end to controversies. 

The second part exhibits the logical 
impossibility of the Protestant rule of 
faith, remote and proximate. That is to 
say, that it is impossible for the unex- 
plained text of the Bible to be a sure, effi- 
cient, and perpetual rule of faith, and for 
an immediate inspiration of its meaning 
to individuals by the Holy Ghost to be its 
means of explanation. 

The third part proves very exhaustively 
that the Catholic rule of faith is the only 
possible sure, efficient, and perpetual 
one; namely, Holy Scripture, the remotc 
rule, and the teaching church, the proxi 
mate one. 

To any souls “ in the bosom of Frotest 
ism” who are “a prey to the anguish of 
doubt,” if indeed there be such, we cor 
dially recommend this treatise. Its tone 
is kind and gentle, its reasoning irresis- 
tible, and, with the blessing of God, is 
able to put an end to all their doubts on 
the fundamental question as to the true 
rule of faith. 


PERSONAL 
Knight 
York: 
1875. 
This is another of the pleasant ‘“ Bric- 

a-Brac series,” edited by Richard Henry 

Stoddard. Miss Knight was that non- 

descript kind of being known as a “ lady 

companion” to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. Her position gave her peculiar 
facilities for enjoying the privilege, so 
dear to certain hearts, of a peep behind 
the scenes of a royal household. Never 
having been married, she had plenty of 
time for jotting down her notes and ob- 
servations on men, women, and things. 
Many of the men and women she met 
were famous in their way and in their 
time. As might be expected, there is 
much nonsense in her observations, 
mingled with pleasant glimpses of a kind 
of life that has now passed away. Mr. 

Raikes’ journal is similar in character to 

that of Miss Knight, with the advantage 

or disadvantage, as may be considered, 
of having been written by a man 


REMINISCENCES. By Cornelia 
and Thomas Raikes. New 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 





